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CHAPTER I 


As Though the Clock 
Had Stopped 


Many a mystery story hinges on the fact that a 
clock or watch stopped at the precise moment when 
the climax occurred. But in real life the clock would 
presently be wound and started again. 


That feeling of mystery was felt by the delegation 
honored to step across the threshold of Bishop Whip- 
ple’s house in Faribault, Minnesota, after it had been 
closed for many years. From those rooms, the body of 
Henry Benjamin Whipple, pioneer Bishop of Minne- 
sota, had been carried to his Cathedral across the green- 
sward, on September 20, 1901. When the last amen had 
sounded from the lips of clergy, Indians and state of- 
ficers, the pungent, picturesque and ardent old Bish- 
op’s arrow-straight and still unwasted body was given 
an abiding place beneath the altar. 


Although the Bishop’s wife remained in the house 
for almost a year after his death, it was as if the clock 
had stopped when she left, hastily called to Europe by 
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the illness of a relative. She had not shrouded the fur- 
niture for the long interim away. The dais-bed upstairs 
which faced the big portrait on its bedside easel, 
awaited her return. The book of cherished letters from 
the world’s great to Bishop Whipple lay open on a 
stand. Dried flowers, disintegrating at a touch, were 
in a vase nearby. In the private chapel off the hallway 
where the ancient painted angels watched over the 
Communion table, the altar book lay open at the page 
of the last-read Epistle and Gospel for the day. 

Major Milligan, the hermit caretaker, had stayed in 
his basement hideaway, never mounting to the sealed 
rooms where Straight Tongue had gathered the me- 
mentoes and symbolic treasures of his dynamic, widely 
potent life. 

“Tt isn’t possible! It isn’t possible!” exclaimed the 
newest Bishop of the Diocese as the delegation stepped 
from hall to library, to chapel, to the stairs and bed- 
chambers. “It isn’t possible!” 


Truly, it was an eerie moment. They almost ex- 
pected to hear voices from the next room, the resonant 
one of Whipple, Enmegahbowh’s Indian gutturals, 
Mrs. Whipple reading the latest letter from Gladstone 
or Canterbury’s latest Archbishop, or General Sibley’s 
deep laugh. 


The delegation tiptoed, as if they feared to inter- 
rupt. It was hard to realize that twenty-five years had 
been held suspended in time while outside this insulated 
house, the busy, pounding years had swept ahead, ob- 
livious to the very past which gave them their start. 
Bishop Whipple’s silent house spoke loudly of scenes 
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from the Civil War, Sioux massacres, Lincoln, Wash- 
ington, D.C., Paul Bunyan’s logging camps, Queen 
Victoria’s Diamond Jubilee, Gladstone’s Oxford, and 
Cathedral preachings across the world. It belonged to 
the time when big sepia photographs covered every 
available foot of wall space in the library and up 
the stairs. 


And what faces they were! There was every presi- 
dent from Andrew Johnson to Cleveland. There were 
several of Lincoln, McClellan, Sherman, Meade, 
Hooker and Whipple’s cousin, General Halleck. There 
was Daniel Webster, Samuel Morse, Horace Greeley 
of the Tribune, Phillips Brooks, Queen Victoria and 
almost every Bishop of the Episcopal Church. Indian 
friends were not forgotten for there was Taopi, Good 
Thunder and Wabasha. 


There was no sign of his chief treasure trove. It 
was well known by regional historians and churchmen 
that there must be a store of documents and personal 
records, mementoes and significant relics. The Bishop’s 
tantalizing autobiography had indicated that these 
things might be hidden somewhere. The memories of 
those who overlapped his age with their youth had 
hinted that this material had been stored away some- 
where. 


Minnesota historians had petitioned in vain to be 
allowed to burrow in search of his cache. The Minne- 
sota Historical Society and the Diocese had wistfully 
hoped for its availability. But the doors to the house 
had remained barred to them. Now those who were in- 
side at least were hopeful, but perplexed and baffled. 
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Across the whole wall of the library stretched the 
main bookcase filled with inscribed Victorian books. 
Many of them were presentation copies. Those books 
indicated the complexity of Bishop Whipple’s interests. 


As one of the honored party to be admitted to the 
Bishop’s home, I pulled out a volume here and there. 
I felt awed at the first-hand touch with author and 
owner. Then, at the end of the section, a push latch 
was uncovered behind the books. At its signal, a whole 
section of the bookcase swung ajar. Behind the entire 
case was a long, narrow closet. It was lighted by a slit 
window. On the shelves were papers and pamphlets 
and file-cases. There were Indian headdresses and 
ceremonial garments. There was a peace pipe, Glad- 
stone’s cane, letterpress books and many other curios. 
This was the sanctum of the house where the clock had 
stopped. 


A biography of Bishop Whipple is surely overdue. 
He was not merely a western missionary. Although he 
probably had more to do with the Indian problem than 
any other single person of the area during the Sioux 
massacre and Custer’s annihilation, he was not merely 
a local hero. He had so many world-wide contacts. 
Although he was a churchman with interwoven ecclesi- 
astical relationships all over the world, his office pro- 
vided him with the fulcrum for personal leverage in 
social trends of the western world. His Civil War 
activities, his aid to Negroes, his understanding of 
church-state questions, his co-partnership with rail- 
roading, communications and sound politics, his appli- 
cation of heartfelt religious convictions, belong to no 
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narrow category of geographical locale. 

This story attempts to interpret both the life and 
times of Bishop Henry Whipple. It necessarily in- 
cludes men like James J. Hill, the Empire Builder, 
Archbishop Ireland, the peppery and liberal Roman 
Catholic whose stands on Americanism and public 
schools were cordially endorsed by Whipple and 
unique, picturesque Ignatius Donnelly, the thunderous 
orator, congressman, lieutenant governor, promoter of 
settlement and the author of The Great Cryptogram 
and Atlantis. His English contacts show that country 
as it was during his time. 


The Bishop never saw himself as others saw him, 
although some of his minor characteristics might have 
been amusing, such as his long hair, his rhapsodies 
about fishing, his love for pink undershirts and scarlet 
Convocation robes. The Indians gave him the name 
which really depicted his integrity, his courage, his 
sense of justice and his man-to-man dealings. They 
called him Straight Tongue. 


With that straight tongue, he never minced words 
or evaded the odds against his ideals. Through the con- 
duit of his office, he poured out a live Gospel of spir- 
itual realism which moved mountains. He believed 
himself to be the ministering servant of his Master’s 
church. 


Bishop Henry Whipple represented an age of ma- 
jor corporate transition. He wove his mind and soul 
into the warp and woof of common life, a crimson 
strand in its pattern. The fabric is not finished. It 
still hangs on the loom of the years. 
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CHAPTER II 


A Time of Ferment 
and Change 


On October 26, 1825, Buffalo was still a rural city 
named after the bison, roaming east of the Great 
Lakes, when General DeWitt Clinton stepped onto the 
festooned and flower-trimmed canal boat named The 
Seneca Chief. Four white stallions were harnessed to 
the triumphal float. Behind it trailed a conqueror’s 
cortege of honored guests. 


With his wife and members of the Canal Com- 
mission, Governor Clinton stood proudly beside two 
kegs of Lake Erie water which had been previously 
placed aboard The Seneca Chief. He signalled to the 
driver. The man slapped the reins and the four white 
stallions bent into their collars. The boat was cheered 
out towards its long journey which was to end with 
the wedding of the waters when the Erie water from 
the two kegs would be poured into the Atlantic Ocean 
off Sandy Hook. A rocket boomed. The close-packed 
crowd yelled. The Erie Canal was opened! 


This was the first great canal of the New World! 
“Clinton’s Ditch” was ready for its portentous 
15 
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westward traffic which would lift New York from a 
provincial town to a great metropolis. As the new canal 
carried immigrants and East-coast adventurers to their 
destiny, the whole magnetized land beyond the Great 
Lakes would be provisioned, equipped and added to 
America. 


Although railroads were tentatively thrusting their 
way into the hinterlands and the Mississippi was pro- 
viding a natural artery to serve fur traders and dwell- 
ers on the very edge of the nation which ran from com- 
mercial St. Louis to exotic New Orleans, there had 
been no east-west canal such as this. Fulton’s steamboats 
might ply the Hudson and other boats might plow 
from Buffalo toward the receding Indian domain, but 
the Canal was the enabling link of “manifest destiny” 
for the northern portion of the nation. All forecasts of 
its transforming effect were soon to be eclipsed by 
greater fulfillments than even Clinton dreamed, but 
on this day of victory, climaxing the years of persua- 
sion, experimental trial-and-error engineering, and 
popular clamor, the Canal had won! 


Schenectady, Utica, Rome, Rochester, Lockport 
and all the other older towns, as well as the mushroom 
villages which would be cities tomorrow, were a-twitter 
with hysteric excitement over the symbolic parade of 
floating barges. Rocket guns, borrowed from warships, 
pointed skyward at strategic points. As the Seneca 
Chief neared, they each bellowed a duplicate of Buffa- 
lo’s first Kfesivl At each key town the Governor and his 
party went ashore for wining, dining and grateful 
eulogies. In response to toasts, he said again and again 
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that although others also had had the vision of this 
waterway, the power had happened to be granted to 
him to make the visions an actuality. 


Among the crowding acclaimers of the celebration 
for the opening of the Canal, probably at Rome, New 
York, John Whipple, the father of Henry Benjamin 
Whipple, was present, leaving three-year-old Henry at 
home. Mr. Whipple had driven down from his upstate 
home in Adams to share the momentous celebration. 


John Hall Whipple’s touch with the initial days 
of the new nation was direct and close. The time be- 
tween his life and that of the founding fathers had not 
been long. His birth had been only twenty-four years 
after 1776 when his father, Benjamin Whipple, had 
served in the infant navy under John Paul Jones, was 
captured and imprisoned in the jail-frigate, Jersey, to 
emerge a paralytic as a result. 

Sixteen of John’s kinfolk had been officers in the 
Colonial and Revolutionary War. Brigadier-General 
Whipple’s name was on the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence with Stephen Hopkins’ name, whose mother was 
a Whipple. 


John Whipple’s wife, the mother of Henry, was 
also of similar stock, since her father was an elector of 
Thomas Jefferson. Daniel Webster, Secretary of State, 
whose birthday was in 1782, was an elder relative by 
marriage, still very much alive. It is clear why Bishop 
Henry Whipple in his later years could rightfully be 
Chaplain-General of the Sons of the American Revo- 
lution. 
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As young Henry grew older, the consciousness of 
blood relationship with these outstanding persons gave 
him no snobbish tinge. There is such a thing as a 
natural acceptance of birth-membership in a leader’s 
group which bears responsibilities. The accident of 
genealogy may be accepted with neither undue ego- 
tism nor humility because it seems to define the type 
of service life requires of an individual. Those who are 
truly “to the manor born” are not likely even to be ad- 
monishing themselves consciously about the motto of 
their norm, ‘“‘noblesse oblige.” All the more is this true 
when a society is in its formative stage because there 
is so little chance for an aristocracy to count itself of 
finer clay since team-play is too necessary to allow 
class cleavages. 


Young Henry Whipple who had begun his own ad- 
venture in living on February 15, 1822, was never un- 
touched by the ferment and momentum of a life which 
pulsed with excitement. In the town of Adams, Jeffer- 
son County, New York, new inventions came fast as he 
grew into manhood. Carpets supplanted rag rugs. A 
furnace took the place of the fireplace which had been 
the main source of heat in winter. Whitney’s cotton 
gin plus New England’s new looms were giving cheap- 
er cotton cloth. Howe’s sewing machine would soon 
complete the equipment of the new home of that day. 


Peter Cooper’s locomotive, the Tom Thumb, had 
spearheaded his rise to iron’s mastery and transporta- 
tion dreams. The friction match had made flint and 
steel obsolete. Whale-oil lamps, though expensive, were 
outshining tallow dips. John Jacob Astor’s Fur Com- 
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pany was making fur garments standard. McCormick’s 
automatic reaper, manufactured on the Canal, was 
changing agricultural methods from those used since 
the time of Egypt. The Colt Revolver armed western 
scouts and the standing army. Hoe’s printing press was 
implementing newspapers for their universal spread in 
circulation. It is possible that John Whipple read the 
weekly New Yorker in which the young editor, Horace 
Greeley, added Whiggish editorials to the “literary” 
contents. He also added political and partisan Jeffer- 
sonian doctrine to fight President Van Buren in his 
home state. 


Young Henry Whipple heard political discussions 
that were violently bewildering. In western New York, 
the mushrooming problems were confusing. There 
were no national machines to coordinate parties into 
tegularities. The election of a president was fought out 
in an electoral college in which rival blocks struggled 
for the supremacy of their banner-bearers. 


The old Democratic Party was split into two fac- 
tions. One followed Andrew Jackson’s state sovereign- 
ty ideals under Calhoun. The other party called them- 
selves Whigs and followed Webster and Clay for a 
protective tariff, strong nationalism and internal im- 
provements under an indissoluble Union. The popu- 
lation of the United States increased by eighty per cent 
in the twenty years in which young Whipple passed 
through boyhood and youth, and its expansion was 
without coherent growth. 


Henry Clay defended the American system. He 
claimed that the American market should operate on 
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the Monroe Doctrine of economics and not be de- 
pendent on world markets. Henry Clay and the Whigs 
were sure of one unalterable principle. The Jackson 
ideas of state sovereignty were wrong and fearful. No 
state should have a right to nullify acts of the United 
States Congress. No state should be able to leave the 
Union because of disagreements. 


The Missouri Compromise, which allowed that 
state to have slavery but banned slave-holding for the 
rest of the Louisiana Purchase territory, came just be- 
fore Henry Whipple was born. Now the Mexican War 
was a sore point. “Texas,” said the Whigs, “has been 
stolen from our neighbor country.” General Sam 
Houston’s revenge for Santa Anna’s carnage at the 
Alamo was so scorned in Abolitionist quarters that 
Texas was not admitted until 1845. 


New York, having abolished slave-holding in 1827, 
was seething with hatred for slavery. 


Webster’s reply to Hayne, who met him in the 
Great Debate in the Senate on nullification, was met 
with enthusiasm on Whig lips everywhere, but nowhere 
with more enthusiasm than in the Whipple household 
where Webster was a relative. 


The general bitterness was locally intensified in 
Whipple’s region by the anti-Masons. In 1826, an ex- 
Mason named Morgan, who lived in Batavia, was ab- 
ducted and murdered to “prevent him from revealing 
Masonic secrets.” Although the charge against Masons 
was apparently baseless, the anti- Masonic party cried 
out for Americanism. They claimed that the Masonic 
Order, being international, was un-American. 
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Webster was not a Mason. Neither was John Whip- 
ple. What angry contentiousness must have eddied 
around the head of the boy, Henry! He absorbed the 
political virus. While very young, he caught the politi- 
cal fever and joined with fervent services to the Whig 
Democrats for state campaigns. 


No picture of his environment and its effect on him 
would be complete without an understanding of its re- 
ligious phase. According to the vernacular of the faith, 
he paid tribute to his “holy mother from whom he 
learned the blessedness of God’s word.” He asserted 
that her unfaltering voice which spoke of Divine truth, 
saved him from skepticism. The growing pains to which 
all adolescent beliefs are subject were vaccinated into 
immunity in advance. The faith he learned at his 
mother’s knee seems never to have been as acid-tested 
as it might have been under assaults of doubt. 


“Never hesitate to defend the weak. Never be afraid 
if God is on your side,” she taught him. 


Although the Presbyterian Church was in posses- 
sion of the main Protestant field in the areas around 
and above the Canal, it had reduced the grim Calvin- 
ism of its early creed. John Whipple and his wife were 
Presbyterians until his blind mother came to live with 
them. By the light of the evening lamp, Henry read 
to her from her prayer book. He learned its sonorous 
collects and canticles as he read, and they attracted him. 


Other creeds attracted him also. William Miller 
from the village of Low Hampton was making lecture 
trips, preaching the immediate end of the world. For 
twelve years he fanned the flame of prophesy, comput- 
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ing that the 2300 years from Ezra’s return to Jerusa- 
lem in 457 B.C. brought the Day of Judgment to Octo- 
ber 22, 1843. His lectures caused followers to leave 
their businesses and give away their property. They 
dressed themselves in prescribed white muslin Resur- 
rection robes and mounted to the housetops and high 
hills to be ready for the crack of doom and Christ’s ap- 
pearance above this chosen spot. 


When nothing happened, the non-Adventists raised 
a great laugh. Miller re-figured according to the Ro- 


man calendar. He put the date at 1844. The Messiah , 


ignored that also. 


The scandal of Joseph Smith and the newly formed 
Church of Latter Day Saints was spreading. The proc- 
lamation that this queer young man had had the reve- 
lation of the Golden Plates and Book of Lehi, and then 
the Book of Nephi which became the book of Mormon, 
had crystallized the organization of this hounded group. 
This was in 1830 when Henry Whipple was only eight 
years old, but the first forced move of these people to 
Nauvoo was imminent. 


It was hard to be calm or quite sane in this mael- 
strom of ferment. Even the Friends, whose equipoise 
was their loveliest characteristic, felt the stress of the 
time, but the noble ministry of the Quakers was well 
begun. It would result in being trusted by the govern- 
ment. The Friends aligned themselves on questions in 
which religion and politics were interwoven. They ex- 
cluded from membership all slave-holders. 


Because they were women, Lucretia Mott, the mid- 
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dle-aged preacher for the Philadelphia Quakers, and 
Elizabeth Cady Stanton, a bride of twenty-five, were 
barred from participation in the World’s Anti-slavery 
Convention in London in 1840. They came back to 
pledge themselves to securing civil rights for women. 


“Aunt Swan,” the mother of New York’s chief 
Justice, was a Quakeress who lived on Lake Cayuga. 
On one occasion when a party was given for the dis- 
tinguished families, the party-giver did not invite 
“Aunt Swan” because of a grudge against her. Aunt 
Swan went to the party anyway in her Quaker dress of 
mode satin and sheer muslin. Stepping out of her car- 
riage, she entered the room and said to the hostess, 
“Friend Clarissy, thy servant forgot to leave me thy in- 
vitation. It is out of such little mistakes that friend- 
ships are often marred. So I came anyway to enjoy thy 
hospitality.” The hostess was obliged to accept her 
graciously. 


When young Henry Whipple was ten years old he 
was sent to a boarding school at Clinton. Later he went 
to a more churchly school under two clergymen. He 
was not a strong boy but he weathered the schooling 
until it was time for college. 


During the period of his boyhood, cowboys had 
not yet been born. The western Indian was in posses- 
sion of the Great Plains and the Western forests. Stories 
of the Red Men came through the interest of the Meth- 
odists and Presbyterians in missionary work. Dr. Mar- 
cus Whitman and F. H. Spalding with their brides 
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had gone to Oregon from that very vicinity, causing 
deep concern. Later when Whitman accomplished the 
stupendous feat of riding three thousand miles through 
incredible perils to warn President Polk and Daniel 
Webster that America would lose the whole North- 
west to England if they did not take action, his stories 
increased missionary activities. Still later, when he 
and his heroine wife were murdered by the Cayuse 
savages, the missionary fervor increased. 


Henry Whipple was susceptible to this ideal. His 
concepts of Sioux braves and the character of the great 
chiefs with whom he later dealt so- intimately, were 
strictly in the pattern of these early impressions. It en- 
abled Whipple to verify the Indian genius where oth- 
ers failed to understand their good traits. 


He had a great Westward interest. Once after a 
journey from Syracuse to Cleveland, he stood on the 
wharf at Cleveland to watch them load the vessels with 
flour and pork for the border settlers on Lake Michi- 
gan. He never expected to see the Falls of St. Anthony. 
They were on the very outpost of civilization. 


This trip to Cleveland was probably at the time 
he went to Oberlin College in far Ohio which had been 
started in 1833 by a group of daring religious liberals. 
His uncle, the Reverend George Whipple, was pro- 
fessor of mathematics there. The Reverend Charles 
Finney was president. He was a stirring preacher and 
had created the “Oberlin Theology,” a divinity school 
based on his own original theses of the faith. Oberlin 
College admitted young females to the privileges of 
higher learning. Its three women graduates from the 
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classical course in 1841 were the first feminine degree 
holders in America. Lucy Stone, graduated in 1847, 
was its prize fighter for women’s rights. 

And Oberlin had taken sides on the question of 
slavery. Negroes might also enroll in its student body. 
Later it was revealed that the college was a station for 
the Underground Railroad. The attic of President Fin- 
ney’s home had frequently sheltered fugitive slaves. It 
was inevitable that some day there would be an explo- 
sion of wrath over this. 

Stirring events occurred at Oberlin when thirty pro- 
fessors were jailed for rescuing a runaway slave, but 
this was long after Henry Whipple attended school 
there. For his frail health limited his stay to one aca- 
demic year, 1838-1839. Also, his parents were a bit 
alarmed at some of the ideas propounded at Oberlin. 

He had a letter from his uncle. “I hope you will 
return to Oberlin with cheerfulness if it be the desire 
of your parents that you should do so. I have not the 
least fear that you will become a fanatic. You appear 
to take a rational view of Abolitionism and are, as I 
am glad to see, what every true friend of American 
freedom is, a rational Abolitionist.” 


Henry was not well enough to go back to college. 
Although he later endured Minnesota winters and the 
strenuous hardships of the frontier, as a youth, he was 
troubled by a slender reserve of strength. Under the 
doctor’s stern advice he was to settle down in life at 
eighteen. 


His father took him into the business to learn the 
tricks and techniques of store-keeping. In spite of 
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poor health, Henry could not resist getting into poli- 
tics. He lined up with the conservative Democratic 
wing and worked with them when he was able. 


Then he met Miss Cornelia Wright. ‘This was not a 
first meeting. Henry and Cornelia had attended ele- 
mentary school at the same time. ‘Their ways had part- 
ed when Henry was sent away to boarding school and 
she was sent to Mrs. Emma Willard’s Female Academy 
in Troy. After being graduated from the Seminary, she 
had gone to teach school in South Carolina. Most of 
her salary had gone to support her brother Benjamin 
so he could become a missionary. When she came home 
from South Carolina, Henry Whipple began at once 
to court her. 


In 1842 when he was twenty years old, he was mar- 
ried to Cornelia Wright. His parents approved, know- 
ing he had found a good wife who would help him to 
look after his health. 


CHAPTER III 


Whipple's Coming of Age 


In pioneer days the essential “coming of age” did 
not wait for a twenty-first birthday. Henry Whipple 
was six feet two at fifteen and his mind was busy with 
formative convictions and emotions. Perhaps his shoot- 
ing growth and his surgent thought-life were respons- 
ible for his recurrent ill health. Except for the diary of 
his Southern pilgrimage in 1843-44, his only record of 
the years between his too brief college career and his 
launching into the ministry is given in a few sentences. 
Those few sentences are amazing in their hinted impli- 
cations, for the solution of their cross-reference puzzle 
brings out his adolescent and young man’s involvement 
in affairs one might conjecture would have been be- 
yond a youthful likelihood. His chronological details 
are few and sketchy, but their untangling shows sequen- 
tial threads which, like clues out of a maze, lead into 
issues of larger moment. 


For illustration, he writes: “Through the influence 
of Governor Dix I was appointed by Governor Marcy 
Division Inspector, with the rank of Colonel, on the 
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staff of Major-General Corse, having been previously 
appointed Major by Governor William L. Boock. Dur- 
ing the scare of the Patriot Rebellion in Canada we 
were ordered to the defense of the frontier, but the 
Government wisely sent out some regulars who set- 
tled the matter before we entered upon actual service, 
and our military reputation was saved.” 


It takes a bit of figuring on dates. For Governor 
Marcy was in office in 1837 when the Patriot Rebel- 
lion broke out. And Governor Dix wasn’t Governor 
until 1872, nor Governor Boock until 1843. We have 
to subtract the titles from all but Governor Marcy and 
say that Whipple spoke of them as Governors only in 
their latter capacity. The date of the Patriot Rebel- 
lion clinches the amazing fact that Henry Benjamin 
Whipple was then only in his sixteenth year. Allowing 
that his services may have come in the latter stage of 
that Rebellion, he could not have reached his seven- 
teenth birthday. Was he a Major-General or even a 
Major as young as that? It seems impossible. He was 
not of the “Regulars,” of course; but of the Volunteers, 
and he did have influential connections as the grand- 
nephew of Daniel Webster, the cousin of General 
Halleck, then at West Point, the very junior acquain- 
tance of the top men in the “Albany Regency” which 
held the state in its iron grip, and the son of a well- 
known upstate Whig. Nevertheless, Whipple just could 
not yet have been “Division Inspector with the rank of 
Colonel.” That must have been a later rank. 


The Patriots’ Rebellion has a bearing on the Ameri- 
can story which illuminates the time of ferment prior 
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to the War between the States with another evidence of 
how merely breath-long was the interval between the 
birth of our government in independence and its most 
horrible domestic test of unity. Canadians were vibrant- 
ly aware of the results of the Revolution to the south 
of them. The Foreign Office in England had been 
taught that too much freedom should not be granted 
to colonies; therefore its policy toward Upper and 
Lower Canada was tightened. Hot-headed and jealous 
“Patriots” boiled with radical notions that the time 
had come for Canada to assert its complete severance 
from Great Britain. French Canadians had always been 
restive in their anomalous situation under an English 
sovereignty and many were eager to join up with fiery 
Papineau and Scotch Mackenzie. But the hoped-for 
coup at Toronto fizzled and Mackenzie ended up at 
Navy Island, above Niagara Falls, where, with “friends 
of liberty” from both sides of the border, he set up a 
Provisional Government for Canada. 


Whipple comes into this picture after the Governor- 
General’s forces had come over to the United States 
side, captured Mackenzie’s supply ship and sent it 
over the Falls in spectacular flame and smoke. Then, 
since Navy Island was New York’s own, Governor 
Marcy, calling on his own Borderers to refrain from 
further aid and comfort to the Patriots, sent troops to 
force the Insurgents’ abandonment of their base. In 
whatever capacity or rank young Whipple went, he 
knew the crucial danger of war with England and also 
that this emergency might well mark a turning point in 
British colonial policies. 

As a young married man with responsibilities, 
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Henry’s interest in politics increased. “If good men are 
to be elected to office, good men must attend the pri- 
mary meetings,” he said. 

He made friends with men like Thurlow Weed, 
the newspaper editor, Horace Greeley, editor of the 
New York Times, with Dix, Seymore, Croswell and 
Marcy. He was able to call on all of these influential 
men for help in his later work. 

The old order of things had ended with John Quin- 
cy Adams’ presidency. The new order had begun with 
Andrew Jackson. Debonaire and tactful, powerful 
Thurlow Weed won the title of “Dictator” because he 
succeeded in dethroning the Albany Regency and es- 
tablishing red-haired William Seward as his agent in 
the governorship. The Whigs were in the saddle of the 
State but it was a precarious seat. 

It was Weed who discovered and established Gree- 
ley as his able editor. It was Weed who engineered the 
eclipse of Henry Clay in the frenzied and frantic cam- 
paign of 1840. 


Henry Whipple must have attended that Whig 
Convention in Utica. It was a mass meeting of twenty- 
five thousand crusaders for Harrison whose log cabin 
became “the symbol of virtue that dwells in obscurity, 
of the hopes of the humble, of the privations of the 
poor, of toil and danger, of hospitality and charity and 
frugality.” 

The contention was on fundamentals. They were 
north-south differences over slavery, Clay’s “American 
System” and Webster’s “Manifest Destiny.” In this 
crusade, Whipple felt he was putting into practice the 
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lessons of his saintly mother. ‘“Never hesitate to defend 
the weak. Never be afraid if God is on your side.” He 
needed this encouragement, for in 1842 an avalanche 
of hostile votes split the Democratic party to splinters 
and the Radicals prevailed through “canal politics,” 
local and partisan. 


When the 220-foot Bunker Hill Monument was 
dedicated, Daniel Webster was the orator. Eighteen 
years before, he had made the speech when the corner- 
stone had been laid. This time he was Secretary of 
State and came from Washington to make the address. 
The President, his Cabinet, the Governors of New 
England, were all there. There were thousands of oth- 
ers. Many had ventured to come on the new railroads 
which were supplanting travel by coach. 


Webster took special note of the group “from 
amidst the hundreds of thousands of men of eastern 
origin who cultivated the rich valley of the Genesee 
and live along the chain of Lakes.” 


He particularly smiled in the direction of Henry 
Whipple and his father and his relatives from Adams 
who had made the railroad journey for this hour. 


Did they also headquarter at the lion’s beloved 
home in Marshfield? Did Henry learn something of 
the fascination for fishing from Webster’s off hours 
at the Marshfield trout brooks? Hours stolen as la- 
gniappe of the public formality? 


Webster’s address was magnificent. However ring- 
ing its mounting resonance, its artistry, its acknowl- 
edged greatness, it was memorable for its clear fore- 
bodings of trouble to come. He thundered, “A duty has 
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been performed. A work of gratitude and patriotism 
is completed. This structure, having its foundations in 
soil which drank deep of early Revolutionary blood, 
has at last reached its destined height and now lifts its 
summit to the skies. ‘his column stands on Union! 

“I know not whether it might keep its position in 
the American Union if it should be broken up and de- 
stroyed by the mad conflict of human passions and in 
the strife of parties and factions. I know not that it 
should totter and fall to the earth and mingle its frag- 
ments of Liberty and the Constitution when state shall 
be separated from state and faction and dismember- 
ment obliviate forever all hopes of the founders of our 
Republic. 

‘But who, from beneath the weight of mortification 
and shame that would oppress us, could look up and 
behold it? Whose eyeballs would not be seared by such 
a spectacle. When honored and decrepit age shall lean 
against the base of this monument and troops of in- 
genuous youth shall be gathered round it, when the one 
shall speak to the other of its construction and the great 
and glorious events with which it is connected, there 
shall rise from every youthful breast the ejaculation, 
‘Thank God, I also am an American!’ ” 


In August of 1843, Henry Whipple was for a time 
distracted from politics when little Sarah Elizabeth 
was born. He was distracted also by failing health. Al- 
though he was over six feet tall, his weight kept drop- 
ping until he was down to 144 pounds. Cornelia made 
him consult a doctor. The doctor immediately ordered 
him to go South for the winter. 
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It was a blow to both of them. Sarah Elizabeth was 
so little and the first baby to arrive. But it was bet- 
ter for him to go away for a few months than to lose his 
life, for he was apparently close to contracting tuber- 
culosis. The two young people bade each other a sad 
lingering goodbye. 

It was a homeless wandering to which he committed 
himself. Although his body was weakened it contained 
an alert mind. He absorbed every impression of the 
rapidly developing age. 

By stagecoach, stopping at country taverns such as 
the one at Rome, New York, he slept in beds already 
occupied by bipeds and quadrupeds, as he described 
the various kinds of unwelcome bedfellows. With 
money provided by his kind father, he reached New 
York. He took a boat to Charlestown. From there, he 
went to St. Augustine. 


Fle was taking a trip to regain his health, but who 
was to blame him if he was pursued by the burdens of 
the South? For the first time in his life, he was plunged 
into the sensitivities of the Indian question. They still 
talked about Osceola’s leadership against the whites 
and Whipple was quick to sense the wrongs Osceola 
had suffered when his wife was kidnapped even though 
the whites claimed that Osceola was resisting the march 
of civilization. The old Fort at San Marco was still 
redolent from Osceola’s and Co-a-coo-chie’s presence 
in its cell. 


Listening to the stories of General Hernandez’s 
violation of Osceola’s flag of truce young Whipple was 
stirred by the imagined scene of Osceola’s deathbed. 
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For the story was told that Osceola was dressed in full 
war regalia, half of his face painted vermilion, his scalp 
knife gripped across his breast as he died. 


Co-a-coo-che (Hadjo) had been one of the victims 
of the violated flag of truce. He had starved himself 
until he was thin enough to wedge through the bars of 
his cell in the St. Augustine Fort. By then he was ready 
to quit his stagecoach holdups and outlawry. 


Whipple was present at the council with General 
Worth when this reckless son of the great King Philip 
made a moving apology. He spoke, “I was once a boy. 
I saw the white man far off. I hunted in these woods, 


first with a bow and arrow and then with a rifle. I was . 


told the white man was my enemy. I could not shoot 
him like a wolf or a deer yet he came at me like these. 
He took cattle, horses and fields away from us. He 
said he was our friend but he abused our women and 
children and told us to go from the land. Still he gave 
me his hand in friendship and I took it. While he was 
shaking my hand, he had a snake in the other hand. His 
tongue was forked. He lied and stung. I asked only a 
small piece of these lands. I wanted only enough to 
plant and live on, far south, a spot where I could put 
the ashes of my kind, where I could lay my wife and 
child. This was not granted. I was put in prison. I 
escaped. I have been taken again. You have brought 
me back. I feel iron in my heart. I have listened to you 


talk. You have taken us by the hand of friendship. The ~ 


Great Spirit thanks you. The heart of the poor Indian 
thanks you. We know but little. We have no books 
which tell all the things. We have the Great Spirit, 
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the moon and the stars. They told me last night that 
you would be my friend. I give you my word. It is the 
word of a warrior, a chief, a brave. It is the word of 
Co-a-coo-che. I have fought like a man. So have my 
warriors. The whites are too strong for us.” 

Whipple could not help but be impressed by the 
Indian’s plea. He saw quite clearly the unfairness of 
the way the whites had dealt with the Indians. Straight 
Tongue was being born! 


From that time on, he watched the unremitting 
pressure of the white man’s covetousness for the lands of 
the Indians who were still outside the Great Swamps 
where most of them had sought shelter. He ached when 
the territorial legislature passed a law that any Indian 
found outside the limits of the Reservation should be 
whipped thirty-nine lashes on his bare back. 

He heard of the difficulties growing out of disput- 
ed ownership of cattle. He saw how all losses were 
charged to the Indians, how demands were made for 
indemnity. He realized how it was mostly the avarice 
of white men which had precipitated the Seminole 
troubles which were not yet over. 

Henry Whipple was lonely in this strange land to 
which he had come in search of health. He longed for 
Cornelia to share his impressions. Everything seemed 
Stale without her. When he received an encouraging 
letter from her, his spirits lifted again. 

He hired a boat to go fishing and found a beautiful 
starfish which he preserved to take home. As he went 
ashore, he saw hundreds of pelicans on the beach, 
marching like an army. 
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More than anything else, the wrongs of the Indians 
in Florida seemed to trouble him. “No doubt the In- 
dians were malignant and cruel,” he wrote in his diary. 
“But they fought as did our sires for home and country. 
They loved, as did our fathers, the scenes of childhood 
and the graves of their fathers. When will the stupidity 
and cruelty of white men cease? Never, no, never, till 
the last lone Indian has gone to the Spirit Land.” 


This was the prophesy of the young man who was 
to become Straight Tongue to thousands of other 
Indians in the North! 


Although he was lonely over the separation from 
Cornelia and the baby, he could not help being fascin- 
ated by Florida. Its climate was so ideal. He could feel 
strength returning as he soaked up the warm sunshine. 


He was interested and amused by the rural Crackers 
as the country people were called. It seemed to him 
that the Southern states were more hospitable than the 
Northern ones. They did not seem to care so much for 
money. 


At the same time, he could not ignore the boom 
speculations that were going on all around. Many a 
city was existent only on paper, or it might have a few 
huts to mark the spot among the palmettos and swamps, 
yet it was being advertised in the North as a wonderful 
place to be. 


This was really his first meeting with slavery and 
strangely enough, he was not offended by what he saw. 
He wrote in his diary, “Were it not for the odium of 
the name there would be much to be said for its normal 
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form.” He kept thinking about the rabid Abolitionism 
which had been urged on him at Oberlin and thought 
how the Negroes were not able to compete with free 
labor and would be unable to sustain themselves if it 
were not for the care of their masters. 

He regretted that the blind fanaticism he had so 
often found in the North had so warped the judgment 
of some people that they had abused some of the plant- 
ers of the South who were naturally noble hearted. 
They, too, realized the evils of slavery but they also 
knew if they freed the slaves it would mean ruin for 
the master and desolation for the Blacks. 

He could see that Southerners were not blind to the 
evils of slavery. Yet they would not consent to have 
remedies applied by unskillful hands. They believed 
that to do so would increase rather than diminish the 
evil. 

He became more and more convinced that the exag- 
gerated stories of many Abolitionists existed only in 
the imagination. He concluded that the efforts of Aboli- 
tionists in the North had injured the slaves and de- 
stroyed the fraternal feeling which should have existed 
between the northern and southern states. 

“No,” he wrote in his diary, “If slavery is ever to be 
abolished, it must be gradual.” This from a Northerner 
just twenty-one years old! 

He was intrigued by parties in and around St. 
Mary’s. Seeing them through the eyes of a puritanic, 
duty-bound Northerner, the carnivals fascinated him 
although he did not join in the “Socialite Masques.” 

He puzzled at the sentimentalism of Southern 
preaching and at the code of honor which permitted 
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dueling; at the extreme sentiment shown at the death 
of a socialite girl when the minister fell as if dead 
himself after pronouncing words of the Litany, “In 
the hour of death.” 


The previous Sunday the same minister had 
preached a sermon warning everyone to be ready for 


death. 


He rode to Macon, Columbus and Montgomery, 
Georgia on a five-mile-an-hour train. Once it ran off 
the track. Often it stopped for the trainmen to cut wood 
for the engine. 


He became confused over all the currency he had 
to use. He had a silver dollar from Spain and the same 
from Mexico, Peru, Bolivia, Chili and South America. 
He received the French five francs and gold coins of 
Great Britain, Portugal, Brazil, Spain, Mexico and 
Colombia. All of them seemed to be legal tender. Add- 
ed to this were New York shillings and sixpences, 
Pennsylvania eleven penny bits. Alabama figured by 
dimes and half dimes. Florida talked bits and half 
bits. Mississippi used picayunes. All small sums were 
called chicken money. 

He added to his education on the river boat to Mo- 
bile. He watched men play a game called poker. He 
noticed that none did well except old players. It was a 
game which depended on the calmness of mind and 
coolness of nerve. 


While he was at Mobile, Henry Clay came barn- 
storming through in a pre-convention campaign for the 
Presidential nomination by the Whigs. Whipple sensed 
that Clay was becoming a pathetic figure of American 
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politics. His advocacy of the American system had be- 
come a well-worn theme. He was eager to set himself 
tight with the South on the many misunderstood com- 
promises he had made in the Senate. They ranged from 
the Missouri Compromise to his opposition to the an- 
nexation of Texas. 


Everywhere he went he lost the votes of ardent par- 
tisans who had no patience with his compromises. Yet 
Whipple found his personal magnetism as compelling 
as ever. He was at the wharf when Clay arrived. He 
got a one-gun salute to the cheers of an enthusiastic 
crowd. Whipple considered him a very plain-looking 
man in the vigor of health although he was passing into 
his later years. The Whigs put on a $3,000 ball for 
him that night. 


Whipple was encouraged by the time he got to 
New Orleans because he had gained eleven pounds 
and his health was greatly improved. But he could not 
understand the city’s accepted social patterns. On one 
Sunday he saw three military parades, a horse facea 
duel with small swords, a fist fight for a $300 bet, a 
cockfight across from the St. Louis Cathedral. There 
was a Masquerade Ball, two theatre openings, a French 
Opera with ballet, an exhibition of wax works and two 
circuses. On the corner there was an organ grinder and 
a German magician. Stores, ten-pin alleys, billiard 
rooms and other gambling places were all open for 
business. There were several pleasure parties on Lake 
Carrollton as well as dinner parties, minstrel shows 
and Italian Fantoccini. 


Everywhere he looked he saw sin as it appeared to 
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him. Here slavery seemed to be less tolerable also. Wan- 
dering along the levee he saw Negroes of all shades. 
Some were aristocratic Negroes with gold chains and 
satin vests. [here were working niggers and thin sal- 
low-faced Negroes who looked as if they never smiled. 


Worse than that, on the following day he saw male 
and female slaves chained together. At the pillory there 
was a Negro with a fool’s cap on his head. A paper 
pinned on his breast announced he had stolen $5.00. 


He wrote in his diary that he thought the slaves 
were at that time unfit for freedom. He talked with 
one man of wealth who had called his slaves together, 
telling them he wished to free them but was unable to 
do so. He offered to let them earn their freedom. At 
first he gave them a few hours on Saturday, promising 
to give them their time as soon as they earned it. In a 
few years they had earned their freedom. 


Confused by all he had seen in New Orleans Whip- 
ple fled by packet up the Mississippi turning towards 
home. The first leg of this river cruise was on a grandi- 
ose paddle-steamer of pre-Mark Twain vintage. The 
cabins were spacious and the boat used 500 cords of 
wood on a round trip. The fare was $15.00 for 1100 
miles. ‘he skipper told him: “I tell you, stranger, it 
takes a man with spunk to ride one of these half-alliga- 
tor boats, head on a snag, high pressure, valve soldered 
down, 800 souls aboard and all in danger of going to 
the devil.” 


The boat passed great plantations along the bank 
but as it neared St. Louis, Whipple felt the lure of its 
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commercialism and saw that the land was as good as 
anywhere in the nation. 


Reaching Cairo, he changed to the Cincinnati pack- 
et. his was a poor boat and very crowded. Suave river 
gamblers infested it with their duplicity. A Mormon 
elder on his missionary way to Europe had a long con- 
versations with Whipple. 


Men smoked in the cabin, spat showers of tobacco 
juice on the carpet and talked bumptiously, roaring ob- 
scenely at shady stories. 


It was now April. Although Cincinnati called it- 
self the Queen City, hogs roamed the streets seeking 
scavenger. Whipple was told the city had slaughtered 
250,000 the year before. 


From Cincinnati, he went over a new kind of road 
invented by a Mr. Macadam. The road was made of 
pounded stone over which they could glide more easily 
in a stage than in a railroad car. In twenty-four hours 
more, he reached Columbus. He took another stage that 
went over the National Turnpike on the Cumberland 
Road. Even with the stage full of passengers they made 
eight miles an hour. 


Political talk was inescapable. His traveling com- 
panions were all delegates to the Whig Convention at 
Baltimore. They talked and sang about Henry Clay. 


Whenever there was a break in conversation, some- 
one talked against the upstart railroads. They were dis- 
cussing this subject at one of the stops and the stage 
driver declared, “If you upset a stage in the ditch, you 
are thar, But if you run off the track in a railroad car, 
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or blow up in a steamer, where are you? You ain’t thar 
nohow.” 

Unintentionally the driver demonstrated his own 
words. During the night while the passengers were 
nodding, there was a crash. They all jerked up. The 
stage had gone off the road, struck a big rock and the 
tongue was snapped off. Just a few feet away was a 
steep bank down which the coach would have crashed 
had it been a railroad car. 

The politicians had to sit in the driving rain for 
three hours while the tongue was being mended and 
the stage righted. They missed the Baltimore mail be- 
cause of slow driving through Cumberland Gap. How- 
ever, they all praised Providence. They were still 
mthan: 

Because of the Whig Convention, Whipple found 
that Baltimore was a whirlpool. He spent a half hour 
scolding and fighting for his baggage. When he reached 
Barnum’s Hotel he found it was like a circus. The 
crowd consisted of loafers, busters, gentlemen, and 
Yankees. Someone was always rhyming the song to 
Clay, “dat ole coon!” 

Whipple bribed a porter for a pillow. He spent 
the night on a sofa. In the morning, he escaped the 
bedlam to catch the Washington train. 

The city of Washington lifted him to ecstacies with 
its monuments, buildings, painting and statues. He took 
a sight-seeing tour. He went up to the Capitol Dome 
for the view. He was awed by the exhibits in the newly 
founded National Institute. He could have wept over 
relics of Franklin, Washington and the Declaration. 

When he got into the House of Representatives he 
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felt shocked to disdain. Men with high sounding titles 
were all too often men of little mind. Whipple was 
amazed at the lack of dignity, courtesy and plain po- 
liteness in those law-makers. He told himself some of 
them only needed long ears and a tail to make them 
look as they acted. 

There were a few exceptions. John Quincy Adams 
sat at the left of the Speaker, whitened locks falling 
from a half-bald head, his frame palsied with age, his 
hand trembling. 


Whipple found the Senate better than the House. 
He saw they were a grave, dignified body who did not 
deal in blackguardism and abuse. 


He met a friend who was a Congressman. The friend 
advised him to go to the basement to see a man who 
claimed he could send a message by wire in less than a 
minute. 


He thought it was probably just another scheme to 
get money from Congress, but he went to the basement 
anyway. There he found a tall, thoughtful man named 
Samuel Morse who received him courteously. “I was 
sent down here to see your invention,” Whipple told 
him. “However, I do not believe it is possible to send 
messages as you profess to do.” 

Samuel Morse smiled. “I can convince you of the 
value of this invention in one minute.’ He pointed. 
“You see that battery?” 

Whipple nodded. 


“It is connected with a wire,’ Morse said. “The 
other end is near the Relay House. I will send the mes- 
sage, ‘Mr. Whipple of New York is here.’ ” 
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Almost at once a series of dashes appeared on a 
coil of paper. Mr. Morse tore it off. He made the 
alphabet on another slip and showed it to Whipple. 
‘“INow you can read it.” 

Following the code, Henry Whipple made out the 
message. It read, ‘fell Mr. Whipple that he is looking 
upon an invention that will revolutionize the commerce 
of the world.” 

Whipple was amazed. He declared that he would 
never again doubt the extent of man’s inventive powers, 
for the news went at 1,800 miles a minute. It was in- 
credible. . 

He remained to talk to Samuel Morse and discoy- 
ered he was a man with a double life. He was one of 
the notable painters of the day. His brush had produced 
superb likenesses of contemporary statesmen. He was 
the inaugurator and first president of the National 
Academy of Design. He had just returned from a pe- 
riod of European study of the old Masters. In spite of 
his love for art, he was also engrossed in electrical in- 
vention and had wrested from Congress a grant for 
further development of the telegraph. 

Reluctantly Whipple left this interesting man and 
started home by way of Philadelphia and the “sacred 
room” of Independence Hall. From there he went to 
Adams. 

His first days were spent with Cornelia and baby 
Sarah whom they were calling Lizzie because her 
middle name was Elizabeth. 

Almost at once, he was drawn into party politics. 
Although his health was better, he was far from well. 
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He had to quit canvassing for Whig votes before he 
was through. 


In August of 1845, another baby girl made her ar- 
rival. They named her Cornelia after her mother. By 
this time his efforts were limited to the local scene. He 
received an appointment as a member of the Adams 
Fire Department. 


The next year when he was a little stronger, he 
was made secretary of the State Convention when the 
Hunkers and the Barnburners locked horns on the 
question of the Mexican War. They all hoped it would 
soon be over. 


When he returned from the Convention he was 
feverish and ill and Cornelia hurried him to bed. She 
cared for him along with the two babies. After the 
babies were asleep at night, they talked about the ulti- 
mate purposes of their lives. Already, both of them 
were able to make sincere appraisals of human worths. 


Cornelia was an Episcopalian as was her brother 
Benjamin whom she had helped get an education. It 
was she who turned Henry’s mind to Bible study. His 
youthful readings to his blind grandmother all came 
back to him. It was easy for him to follow that line of 
study. His father, who came to see him almost every 
day and financed the little family when Henry was ill, 
encouraged him. So Henry, although temporarily bed- 
ridden, decided to prepare himself for Holy Orders. 


When Thurlow Weed heard this, he came to see 
young Henry. “I hope a good politician is not being 
spoiled to make a poor preacher,” he growled. 
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Cornelia had earned money to help Benjamin 
through school. With two babies, she could not longer 
earn money but there were other things she could do. 


She knew she could encourage him to be a good clergy- 
man. 


CRAPLER. TV 


Learning by Doing 


Henry Whipple started his studies for the ministry 
under the Reverend W. D. Wilson of Albany. Dr. 
Wilson was an erudite and careful godfather in the 
faith. His tutoring, done gratis, was very effective. 
Although a third girl, Jane, was born in March of 
1847, Henry managed to study at home. Working part 
time for his father, he managed to support his family. 
Cornelia kept the house serene in spite of the babies. 
He could study in peace. She wanted so much for 
Henry to become a clergyman like her brother, Benja- 
min, who had accepted a parochial charge in St. Au- 
gustine, Florida. 

In spite of having had only one year of college, 
Henry completed the course in three years. Although 
the work had been rigorous, he passed all the necessary 
examinations. In the Episcopal Church it was not abso- 
lutely necessary that a student go through a theological 
school in order to become eligible for the ministry. 
He could get his coaching wherever he found it feasible 
in order to present himself for the Canonical examina- 
tions of the Diocese. 


47 
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Henry and Cornelia celebrated their final months 
in Adams by having a baby boy on June 12, 1849. In 
August, he was ordained in Christ’s Church, Geneva. 
He was promptly called to Zion Church in Rome, New 
York. 

Leaving Cornelia and the four babies in Adams, he 
went to the new parish, full of enthusiasm. He soon 
found that no young clergyman finds the ministry 
quite as “handsome and out of the wet” as he had 
expected it. He discovered that a little knowledge of 
doctrine was dangerous to human usefulness. Like most 
young clergymen, he was over-confident about his the- 
ological attainments and the soundness of his philos- 
ophy. 

He accepted an invitation to preach in the “big” 
church in Utica. Selecting his prize sermon, he 
preached it with self-satisfied unction. The following 
morning he met a friend of the family who had known 
him since childhood. The friend laid his hand ear- 
nestly on young Whipple’s shoulder. Henry expected 
praise on his sermon. 

“Henry,” the friend said, “No matter how long 
you live, never preach that sermon again.” 


Perhaps he remembered this later when he took the 
same attitude toward one of his own stripling under- 
lings who had hinted his pleasure at the size of the con- 
gregation which had come to hear him preach. “Don’t 
flatter yourself, boy,” said the Bishop. “Ten times as 
many would have come to see you hanged!” 


Henry was only a deacon and a deacon could not 
perform “sacramental acts.” He is required to devote 
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himself to selfless service in the humanities for a year. 
But Rome, New York, needed a full-fledged priest. 
Therefore, Bishop De Lancey shortened the normal 
year of the Diaconate to six months. Cornelia and the 
children had joined him by the time he was ordained 
to the priesthood with his stole over both shoulders. 
The service was held in Sackett’s Harbor the following 
February. 


Henry was a tall, thin, dedicated young man at 
that time. He posed for a picture with his little daugh- 
ter, Jane. | 


Great stirrings were abroad in the Church. Al- © 
though the connection of the American Episcopal 
Church was not organic or connected with the Church 
of England, the major turmoils of the Mother Church 
were leavening the organization on this side of the At- 
lantic. The American Church, because of the formative 
state of society, was not burdened by the stodginess of 
the Established Church of England which was stag- 
nating from its privileges. 


In the main, the Anglican church was “comfort- 
able,” placid, regular and untroubled by anguished 
thoughts about its stereotypes. In America, there were 
no portly divines who nominally subscribed to the 
Thirty-Nine Articles while they rode to hounds, drank 
two bottles of an evening and droned the “minutes of 
the previous meeting” from their pulpits. 

The American Church had put the Thirty-Nine 
Articles into its Prayer Book. It was a sort of historical 
exhibit which no one had to sign up on. The Athanasian 
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Creed which gagged any Englishman who faced its 
ruthless bigotry, had been relegated to the limbo where 
it belonged. Nevertheless, Protestant Episcopalians 
were still so predominately aristocratic or moneyed 
that the calm assumption of Apostolic Succession 
seemed Pharisaic to them. 

Young Whipple realized that his parish numbered 
many men and women of culture and reputation. He 
knew also that there was a large population of extreme 
poor who wanted to work in the hopefulness and help- 
fulness of the Gospel. To a very great degree, Whipple 
was guilty of the “enthusiasm” which the English 
Church branded as Wesleyan heresy, almost like a 
French revolution. 


In June of 1853, baby Frances made her appearance 
in Rome. That meant a wife and five children to pro- 
vide for. Henry hardly had time to realize that the 
Oxford Movement was on and John Kreble, Hurrell 
Proude and John Henry Newman had become con- 
troversial figures. America had only abstract interest 
in the contentions about the iniquitous power of the 
State over the Established Church. However, the 
Tractarian pamphlets, especially Tract Ninety, were 
not to be shrugged off even in America. 


Whipple considered the inconvenient questions that 
had been raised. Was the Church of England really 
Catholic? Didn’t the Apostolic Fathers consider that 
the tradition of the Church was independent and crea- 
tive of the written Word? Did Grace come only through 
Apostolic Succession? 


The Tractarians grew in doubt whether the Church 
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of England contained all the truth of Christianity, since 
it was the outcome of revolution and compromise. 
Their concept of the Church was that it is a transcend- 
ent manifestation of Divine Power. This power flowed 
down the ages through a consecrated priesthood made 
valid by the mystic symbol of the laying on of hands. 
The Church provided a whole communion with mysti- 
cal beings through the wafer and a metaphysic of 
import and certitude. The Tractarians said the Church 
had become enslaved by secular power, degraded by 
Protestantism. Its stream of true faith had dived under- 
ground at the Reformation and now awaited a holy 
wand to strike and free it again. 


The Tracts were issued with the hope of rousing 
members of the Church to comprehend her alarming 
position. It was like giving notice of a fire or an inunda- 
tion to startle those who heard. To the defenders of 
inertia Tract Ninety seemed a consummate piece of 
sophisticated reasoning. It attempted to prove that the 
Articles’ denials of Romanish doctrines did not at 
all connote true Catholic doctrines nor even unper- 
verted doctrines on which the Roman Church based 
its dogmas and practices. 


Although the date of Tract Ninety was 1841 and 
Newman’s defection into the Roman Catholic Church 
was in 1856, the repercussions in America were delayed 
and less virulent. As the first stage of the Oxford Move- 
ment closed, the “old-fashioned High Churchmanship” 
of the Episcopal Church came and Henry Whipple 
became a joyous High Churchman according to the 
American version of the moment. 
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Many people dubbed the Oxford Movement a tem- 
pest in the ecclesiastical teapot, like the stranger who 
sat unmoved during the dramatic sermon in a church 
he visited, saying, “This isn’t my parish.” However, 
students of history realize it is necessary to under- 
stand an era in order to be motivated in an under- 
standing of its influential results. Henry Whipple put 
implicit credence in Apostolic Succession. It under- 
girded his unfailing confidence and courage as an in- 
strument of its reality. He did not hold the doctrine in 
any bigoted or snobbish sense. He believed in the His- 
toric Episcopate as a channel of God’s outworking pur- 
pose but he never drew himself up in derogation of 
other sincere Christians. 


He was an Evangelical as well as a High Church- 
man. Granted that he varied from the Southern 
Churchmanship’s mildness of Evangelicism and that 
he did carry himself as an Edwin Booth for dignity, 
he conformed to the motto “Evangelical Love and 
Apostolic Faith.” 


Henry Whipple’s parochial experiences were not 
unusual although they were sometimes quietly dramatic. 
He had many contacts in the raw. These had the flavor 
of a realism more real than his dreams. He was thrilled 
by the emergency calls which punctuated his routine. 
One night a poor German woman came, beseeching him 
to visit her dying husband. He found the man on a 
tumbled bed in a dirty tenement. Seven children stood 
around the bed. 


Whipple sent one child for the doctor and another 
to his own home for blankets and spirits. Then he 
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knelt and commended the dying man to the Saviour. He 
conducted the funeral for the widow. 

A few days later he returned to see her. The house 
was in an untidy condition. He looked around and 
said, “If you want my help you must keep your house 
and children clean. Water is plentiful and without 
cleanliness you are not respectable.” 


She promised to do better. He bought two pigs for 
her, one to pay for the next year’s rent, the other for the 
use of the family. In the spring he found some work 
for the older boys and the whole family pitched in to 
gather hops and berries to sell. 


Every week he visited them and encouraged them. 
He saw the family grow more prosperous and all joined 
his church. He learned that sometimes the poor need 
thoughful help more than mere alms. 


One night the town agnostic called him to marry a 
clandestine couple whose baby was gasping its last. He 
felt it was audacious to intrude on such strangers what- 
ever the neighbor’s interest might be. To inform them 
that he had come to marry them and “save their child 
from shame” would seem an effrontery. However, the 
neighbor persisted and he went to the home and as he 
wrote, “Just as the clock struck twelve, I pronounced 
them man and wife.” 


During his ministry in Rome he must have taken 
time off to make a trip to Minnesota Territory for 
apparently the West was already pulling at him. River 
boats chugged up the Mississippi to the new territory. 
He got his first glimpse of Red Wing and the St. Paul 
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he was later to know so well. The boats were piloted 
through shifting channels by Hoosiers such as Lin- 
coln’s cousin, Stephen Hanks. They went without 
charts. Sometimes the steamer boilers exploded. This 
generally happened when they were overheated in 
races. The pilots bragged of sailing across river bends 
in heavy dews but roustabouts in the hold were tossing 
in wood till the fires were white hot. Those boats 
brought salesmen, land-granters, carpenters and Maine 
loggers. ‘hey came up between the looming bluffs 
and palisades through an awesome stretch of Indian 
country. : 

The pathetic settlements at the old fur-trading 
stations contrasted sharply with the nobility of the 
carved and wooden bastions above. Everyone laughed 
when they saw the sign “Bank” on a shanty at Winona. 

Names of the settlements reflected the history of 
the Father of Waters. They were Winona, Red Wing, 
Traverse des Sioux, St. Anthony, St. Paul, Pepin and 
Mendota. He saw Indian Rock where the mythical 
Indian maiden had jumped into the river rather than 
marry her captor. The boat passed Indian Council sites 
and frontier forts. It tied up finally at St. Paul, the 
head of navigation. 


At St. Paul, Henry Whipple went ashore to talk 
with the hardy bordermen. Many of these men vaunted 
the glories of their frontier life in resentment over the 
patronizing pose of some travelers. 


One passenger let it be known that he was from 
Vermont. 


“From Vermont?” exclaimed the homespun Min- 
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nesotan. “I’m from Vermont myself. I know Vermont 
and I know Minnesota. Las’ year I went home to the 
old farm. In the morning I went to look at the fields. 
When I came in I said to my brother, ‘How are you 
gettin’ on, John?’ ” 


“Oh, I manage to get a livin’ and that’s about al Te 
John said. 


“Why, John,” says I, “I don’t wonder you're poor. 
If I had a man who would reap a field of oats and 
leave as much standin’ as there is in that field yonder, 
I’d discharge him straight off.” 

“Why, Bill,” he says, “that’s the crop.” 


Whether Whipple checked up on any acquaintances 
is not known. But Judge Flandreau, the Indian trader, 
justice of the peace and general wheel-horse of the 
river towns, had known Whipple both in Rome, New 
York, and in Chicago. Therefore, a call on the Judge 
might have been made. 

Probably he also met General Sibley and the Com- 
mandant at Fort Snelling because of his own army 
connections. He must have gone to see the Round 
Tower at Snelling which marked the permanent bul- 
wark of protection from its plateau above the river. 

He must have seen how immigration was enlarging 
the new Territory. Most of the inhabitants lived east 
of the Mississippi at the time, but treaties were opening 
up western areas. 


He arrived back in Rome, New York, before 
winter set in. This time he found Cornelia was ill and 
depressed over the death of her brother Benjamin 
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whom she had helped through school. She had worked 
so hard to help him become a clergyman and death had 
claimed him when he was only thirty years old. She 
was devastated with grief. 

The doctor decreed that she should go to a warmer 
climate. 


Remembering how much the warmth of Florida 
had helped him, Whipple asked permission of the 
General Convention to go to St. Augustine and serve 
in the Trinity Mission left vacant by Benjamin’s death. 

Cornelia was glad to spend the winter where her 
brother had served although the country was still 
undeveloped. There were still ravages from the Semi- 
nole War and on top of that, the citrus crop had been 
ruined by an unprecedented freeze. Except for the 
coastal cities, the “crackers, negroes and surviving 
Indians were almost sole possessors of the country. 
The government was trying to remove the Seminoles 
but it was a failure because the Everglades provided 
an impregnable lair for the rebels. 


Henry Whipple held services at St. Augustine, 
Jacksonville, a small village, and on several plantations. 
He went circuit riding on mule back and once he met 
the Indian agent who had “Billy Bowlegs,” successor 
to Osceola, with him. The agent was taking “Billy Bow- 
legs” to Washington to show him how big the nation 
really was. They thought that would convince Billy it 
was useless to keep on fighting. 


General Worth was living in St. Augustine and 
Whipple stopped to see him when he got back. General 
Worth told him how runaway slaves by the hundreds 
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had found refuge with the Seminoles in the Everglades. 
They were intermarrying and sharing their lives. The 
Indian Bureau at Washington was loath to go after 
them. They still remembered Osceola’s wrath when 
they had captured his half-breed wife on a slavery 
charge. Since the Seminoles recognized descent 
through the mother, the fugitive slave issue was like 
a piece of sand in the eye to them. 


Whipple was fascinated by the Uncle Remus type 
of plantation Negro. On one plantation, his sexton, old 
David, was that type of man. He marshalled a large 
group of black servants to confirmation instructions. 
“Massa, tell em ef’n they come into dis church, dey’s 
got to stick. Dis here church don’ take in nobody ter go 
off ter Mef’dist and Pres’terian. Here, dey got to stick, 
shor!” 


He told Whipple he knew all about the blessed 
Apostolical Succession. “Nobody preach in dis here 
church less he sent,” he said. “‘I’se gwine tell ’em ’bout 
Jesus. Now Massa, w’en de Lord sees ’em comin’ home 
in white robes, singin’ dat song dey can’t sing less’n 
dey’s redeemed, doesn’t you tink, Massa, He’ll be jess 
as glad to see ’em ’zif dey’d come de reg’lar way?” 


The strong common sense and ideas of justice among 
the uneducated Crackers reassured Whipple that 
human nature is at its best when unspoiled. 


He often stopped to see the “crackers” as he rode 
through the woods. An example of this trait was his 
experience meeting up with a tall, gaunt man in hunt- 
ing shirt and slouch hat who sat smoking his pipe and 
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caressing the head of his hound. “Hello, stranger,” 
he called. “Be you the preacher?” 


“Yes,” Whipple acknowledged. 


The man stood up. “Then I want to know if dogs 
kin go to Heaven. I cain’t read but I got a friend that 
kin. He says he read in the Bible about black horses 
and white horses in Heaven. This here dog knows more 
than any hoss on earth. If he cain’t go to Heaven, it 
ain’t no place for me an’ I don’t want to go thar.” 


Whipple tried to reassure him he thought there must 
be a heaven for faithful creatures too. 


When word got around that a dashing Northerner 
was in their midst, Whipple was asked to preach a 
Convention sermon at Tallahassee. It was 200 miles 
to Tallahassee and he traveled a whole week to get 
there. 


By spring, Cornelia’s health had improved. Since 
they had been sent to Rome for a seven-year Rectorship, 
they felt that they ought to return. No sooner were they 
settled again at Rome, than Henry received calls from 
Chicago, Milwaukee, Terre Haute and several other 
places. However, he felt obligated to continue his work 
at Rome and he felt he should stay there. Most of the 
calls came from parishes more sleekly pretentious than 
he liked. He was intensely interested in Minnesota 
Territory. Since his visit there he had been correspond- 
ing with Doctor Breck who had started in Wisconsin 
and then moved into the wilder Territory to serve as 
a missionary. 


In the winter of 1856, he received an offer which 
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at first seemed utterly mad. It was to go to Chicago 
to organize a parish out of nothing. The only nucleus 
was the loan of three communicants from substantial 
St. James Church. There had to be three members to 
form a new parish. 


Those three had organized the Free Church of the 
Holy Communion, rented a hall and asked Henry 
Whipple to come as their pastor and build up a new 
parish. 

Chicago was mushrooming from a crude frontier 
settlement to a crossroads of staggering commerce. It 
was a railroad center for several lines. A railroad con- 
nection with the East gave it a firm grip on the enor- 
mous lake trade and helped to establish it as the center 
of a fertile territory rich in natural resources. Cyrus 
McCormick had made his headquarters in Chicago and 
was selling his reaper on the installment plan so the 
mid-west was becoming a granary for both America 
and Europe. At the same time, to Fasterners, Chicago 
was still a raw, uncouth city. They failed to realize 
how its stockyards and iron works were booming, how 
it had shipped twenty-five million bushels of grain 
the year before. 

“You must not go there,” his Bishop told Henry. 
“If you want to go West, why not accept a more 
established parish? If you go there, you'll all starve.” 

That was something to consider since Cornelia had 
just had her sixth child, baby John, and Lizzie, the 
oldest one, was only fourteen. He wondered if he could 
make enough to support them all in Chicago. 

Then he got a letter from Chicago offering him 
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$2,000 a year and a promise to pay all his moving 
expenses. ‘here was a challenge to the Chicago offer 
that intrigued him. To create a parish out of nothing! It 
would be worth trying. Cornelia as always was willing 
to agree to anything he wanted even if it was an almost 
impossible task to move six small children and their 
household possessions. There were many warnings and 
sad farewells as they left Rome and the established 
order of things to go to the Wild West. 

They found Chicago was in the awkward stage, a 
combination of new city and primitive camps. Railroad 
men of all grades, artisans and clerks were living in the 
sprawling section of the town where there was no order 
and there were no churches. Drains in streets and alleys, 
refuse in vacant lots, and other waste, reeked with 
stench. Cows settled themselves on sidewalks, where 
there were sidewalks. 


The site of the central town was only a few feet 
above the lake level. Grading to raise streets and build- 
ings and for sidewalks had begun. Property owners 
were fighting the graders because they were leaving 
some buildings several feet below sidewalk level. 


Liquor flowed easily, but there was a shortage 
of water. There was much typhoid. Although the clang 
and whistles of locomotives were a constant overtone, 
there were, as yet, no horse cars. 


Henry Whipple got his family settled in a house 
which had been rented for his coming. Then he took 
his ready smile and his glib tongue and went visiting. 
He visited every shop, saloon, billiard hall, store and 
factory within a mile of his hall. He left cards, telling 
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the hour and place of his services. The card stated that 
he was on call, day or night, for anyone who needed 
help. 

He was surprised when the railroaders did not re- 
spond. He went to the head engineer of the Galena 
Railroad to learn the reason. 


‘How much do you know about a locomotiver” the 
engineer asked. 

“Nothing,” Whipple admitted. 

The engineer laughed. ‘““Then you’d better read up 
Railroad Economy until you are able to ask an engineer 
about a locomotive and he won’t think you’re a fool.” 

Whipple went home to study steam-engines, rail- 
road schedules and the mechanics of operation. Then 
he went back to the Galena roundhouse. A group of 
engineers stood beside a locomotive while a fireman 
cleaned it. 

Looking at the engine, Whipple recognized it was 
a Taunton with inside connections. Casually he in- 
quired, “Which do you like better, boys, inside or out- 
side connections? 

This set up an immediate discussion about steam 
valves and variable exhausts. He listened and learned 
things no book could teach him. Then, as the crowd 
broke up, he said casually, ‘“Boys, where do you go to 
church? I have a free church over at Metropolitan Hall. 
I’d be glad to have you come. If any of you ever have 
an accident and need me, I’! be glad to come.” 

They looked at him with new eyes and nodded. The 
next Sunday they were all in church! By that time it 
had been organized and named The Church of the 
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Holy Communion. People were beginning to say he 
was ninety-nine parts St. John and one part New York 
politician. He started wild arguments by declaring the 
New Testament was the most radical of all books and 
was the only book which declared in God’s name that 
a peasant was equal to a King. 

Nor was his offer of help a formal gesture. The 
new air-brakes caused frequent accidents. Whenever 
he heard of an accident he went to the man’s home to 
aid in any way he could. People told each other about 
the clergyman who wasn’t too good to help a fellow 
in a pinch. Station masters and superintendents began 
to take notice. Some of them joined his congregation. 
Among them was George McClellan and Ambrose 
Burnside, both of later Civil War fame. 


Very often Henry Whipple faced danger and often 
ine defied convention. He carried his message to all 
kinds of people. The city was a perpetual challenge 
and he never hesitated to meet any challenge. 


He always talked over his problems with Cornelia 
and she was sympathetic with his work. In spite of the 
fact that she was so busy caring for her family, she 
ventured out on little missions of her own. Often after 
the children were in bed at night, she went to carry food 
and cheer to the sick and needy. One night she was 
going through a dark alley when she was accosted by 
a man who had spent more than half his life in prison 
for all sorts of crimes. 


When he saw who it was he said, “Mrs. Whipple, 
you shouldn’t be going around here at night alone. [ll 
go with you.” 
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He escorted her to where she wanted to go and then 
waited outside the door to take her safely home. 


The Evangelicals in Chicago were irate about the 
Oxford Movement and various churches were quarrel- 
ing between themselves over High Church and Low 
Church. Whipple refused to be drawn into any argu- 
ments, saying that such strife among kinsmen of Jesus 
Christ was an unpardonable sin. 


Among the High Churchmen was a Swedish priest 
named Unonius who had a parish in Chicago. This 
parish boasted a beautiful communion service of silver 
which had been presented by Jenny Lind in honor of 
the Swedish immigration into the Northwest. When 
Unonius went back to Sweden, Whipple looked after 
his parish, preaching there every third Sunday. 


Chicago was a cockpit of political battles. Stephen 
A. Douglas, a misunderstood but dauntless young Sen- 
ator, had erred when he advocated the extension of the 
Missouri Compromise principle. His world-wide rep- 
utation for brilliance, courage and realism failed to 
help him then. By that time, Webster was dead and the 
stocky, small-statured orator overmatched everyone in 
the Senate. However, he would not knuckle to fanatic 
pressure groups. The “Know Nothings” were yelling 
that the Roman Catholics were plotting to make the 
Pope America’s real ruler. Douglas’s enemies vowed 
his destruction and stirred Chicago like a hive of angry 
bees. Rabid Abolitionists burned him in effigy but he 
survived the riotous bell-tolling, half-masted flags and 
engineered pandemonium. He renamed his platform, 
saying that uniformity was the parent of despotism, not 
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only in politics but in religion. He gave a foundation 
gift to the University of Chicago on some donated land. 

The lanky, sad-eyed genius named Abraham Lin- 
coln was emerging as an opponent. Douglas stumped 
the state to meet Lincoln in debates on the slavery 
question. In June, before the convention which nomi- 
nated Lincoln for senatorship, he had said, “A house 
divided against itself cannot stand... it will become 
all one thing or all the other.” By this extreme state- 
ment, Lincoln lost the senatorship but won the presi- 
dency. It was another link in the chain leading to war. 

When they debated, the Douglas speeches were 
extempore from cryptic notes on a card. Lincoln’s were 
carefully written and rewritten so the verbatim reports 
in the Chicago and New York papers were all to 
Lincoln’s advantage. Horace Greeley’s Tribune and 
other papers gave Lincoln national notice. 

Although Whipple knew Douglas he was also im- 
pressed by honest Abe. A few weeks before the meet- 
ing of the Republican Convention in Chicago, he went 
with the senior warden from his church to call on 
Douglas. They bluntly asked Douglas whom he 
thought the Republicans would nominate for office. 

‘No one can foresee the action of the convention,” 
Douglas said. “But if the Republicans are wise, they 
will nominate Abraham Lincoln.” 


“Do you think he is fit to be president?” demanded 
Whipple’s companion, an ardent Democrat. 


Douglas smiled. “You know I have been a public 
speaker ever since I first came to Illinois, ’ve never 
met so able an opponent as Abraham Lincoln.” 
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Between election day in 1860 and the inaugural the 
following March, the nation held its breath, waiting. 
Yet... by the time the tall man from Illinois on whom 
all eyes were turned, slipped secretly into Washington 
to take the oath of office and deliver his inaugural 
address, Henry Whipple had been nominated and 
elected the first Bishop of Minnesota. Minnesota had 
just been made a state. It was Whipple’s manifest 
destiny. 


CHAPTER V 


The Youngest Bishop 


The election of Henry Whipple as Bishop of Min- 
nesota provided evidence for believers in special 
Providence. Either by the whisper of the inscrutable 
Holy Spirit, or by an accidental fluke with all the 
odds against him, the selection of this young man, 
unknown beyond his immediate narrow locale was 
something of a miracle. 


Minnesota was elevated to statehood in 1858. By 
this promotion, the frontier Territory took on the func- 
tions of semi-automonous government and church status. 
The new dignity was mostly from mushrooming hopes 
of the Northwest’s immediate future. The University 
was established on paper; government machinery 
was articulated—on futures. Catholic and Protestant 
missions set up school foundations and diocesan or 
conference organizations on the faith of twos and 
threes gathered together. 

Minnesota was still a pioneer and frontier territory, 
but the pulse of the westward course of empire was 
throbbing. Minnesota felt itself called upon to be the 
firm threshold of the gateway into the entire Northwest. 
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It would be a launching base for the fur-trader, the 
river man, the immigrant homesteader, and the military 
protector. 

The state was 95% virgin forest, undiscovered iron 
ore, prairie, swale-land and hunting wilderness. Most 
of its scattered settlements were close to the rivers, 
although a few were isolated from each other. Fort 
Snelling sat on its bluff against the sky at the head of 
navigation and pilgrimage. It was like a “lion couchant” 
on guard. Minneapolis was a huddle of outlying huts. 
St. Paul was a village. Duluth had three families. 
Malevolent Indian tribes outnumbered the settlers. 


There were some eight thousand Sioux whose tra- 
dition of warfare glory made them shock troops. There 
were almost as many Chippewas and fifteen hundred 
Winnebagoes. All of them were completely alien to 
the white man’s mental idiom. They were fiercely 
defensive against the invasion of their ancestral birth- 
right. They were recalcitrant against compromises. 
However, they were faced by the unwithstandable 
power of the alien White Father. It was the beginning 
of the life-or-death conflict of “civilization” against 
the uncurbed genius of the ancient American. 


The entering wedge of home missions was very 
thin-edged. Catholicism had come down from Canada 
with the explorers. Father Galtier’s little chapel on 
the heights above “‘Pig’s Eye” had given St. Paul both 
its name and its blessing. 


The Episcopal Church’s missionary beginnings 
were similar in their minimal scope to those of other 
Protestant communions. Crude chapels in settlements, 
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Indian council lodges, tavern services echoed with the 
convinced evangelism of venturesome, homespun 
apostles. 

James Lloyd Breck was symbolic of the selfless zeal 
of such men and women, although his particular idea 
of semi-monastic consecration was somewhat unique 
even inside his own church. With a handful of fellow 
devotees who had been swayed by the oversea’s Oxford 
Movement, he had founded Nashotah Theological 
School in Wisconsin. Then he had felt the appeal of an 
even wider outpost and had transferred his associate 
Mission across the river to Christ Church, St. Paul. 
He had married and founded two Indian Missions and 
a Theological School at Faribault. 


Dr. Jackson Kemper had been the first official mis- 
sionary of the Episcopal Church. Back in 1835, he had 
been made its chief shepherd for the Missouri and 
Indian Territories. He had successfully added Iowa, 
Wisconsin and Minnesota to his field. No one man 
could keep a close contact with such an enormous juris- 
diction. Therefore, Minnesota’s coming of statehood 
age provided the proper pretext for a Bishop of its own 
even though the work was hardly planted. 


The electing convention met in St. Paul in the 
year of John Brown, 1859. At that time, both local and 
national issues were tinglingly sensitive. Minnesota 
was anti-slavery regarding the negroes, but locally it 
was more anti-Indian. There was a cleavage in the con- 
vention which approximated class feeling. 


The two candidates were “Uppertown” versus 
“Lowertown.” St. Paul was itself divided between the 
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tiver-front colony and the plateau-top better-to-do 
citizens. The Uppertown contingent had asked Bishop 
Horatio Potter, partisan prelate of New York, to sug- 
gest an appropriate nominee. ‘The Lowertown electors 
had chosen a homespun St. Paulite. 


There was a deadlock in the votes. Each time there 
was one mysterious vote for the Rev. Henry B. Whipple 
of Chicago. No one seemed to know who he was. 
Finally, the Lowertown nominee admitted the one stray 
vote had been his. He admitted he did not know Mr. 
Whipple at all. He said he recently passed through 
Chicago and a friend had been enthusiastic about his 
qualifications. ; 


After some time in prayer, the delegates rose from 
their knees and elected Henry B. Whipple by fourteen 
clerical and twenty-one lay votes. 


Whipple had had no inkling of what was happening 
at the convention. He returned from a round of pastoral 
calls to find a fellow clergyman waiting impatiently to 
see him. The man threw his arms around Whipple and 
cried, “Dear brother, you’ve been elected Bishop of 
Minnesota.” 


Whipple hurried to tell Cornelia. She told him she 
had always known he was meant for greatness. 


“But a Bishop!” he exclaimed. “How can I ever 
live up to such a responsibility?” 


“The same way I shall live up to being a Bishop’s 
wife,” Cornelia said proudly. 


He received letters from many people. Some were 
against accepting such a post. Many others were for it. 
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He could not help but believe that the way the call had 
come had been ordered by Providence. 


With an awed heart, he accepted. 


The Bishop of the Episcopal Church is elected by 
the Diocese but the election has to be confirmed by 
the vote of the Bishops and standing committee of the 
whole Church. Some selections for high office have 
failed to be passed because of the requirement for such 
a wide confirmation. Whipple did not fail to be con- 
firmed. He was taken on faith by the preponderant 
majority who knew nothing for or against the young 
Chicago priest. They trusted that Minnesota knew why 
he was picked. 

He went to Richmond, Virginia, for his consecra- 
tion. The ceremony was held in St. James Church on 
October 13, 1859 during the General Convention. This 
was just three days before fiery John Brown “with 
letters of marque from the Almighty” swept down with 
his little band to capture the arsenal at Harper’s Ferry. 
That raid sent “his soul marching on” into a fame 
hardly deserved. 


Robert E. Lee was not at the consecration service 
although he was a delegate to that General Convention. 
He missed it because he was under arms, about to go to 
Harper’s Ferry to capture the fanatic. 


The General Convention never acknowledged the 
severance of unity which the nation endured. The roll 
call of delegations began alphabetically with Alabama. 
Seats were assigned to all Confederate Dioceses. And 
this particular convention was in Richmond. 
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The Bishop of Maine gave the sermon to the ordi- 
nand. He felt it encumbent to speak with glowing 
words of deep sympathy. He told how his heart went 
out to so brave a man as Henry Whipple who 
from that day would give up the blessed ties which 
united a pastor and his people. He would henceforth 
bear heavy burdens and often find no help except in 
Jesus Christ. He would have to build in waste places, 
to heal heartburnings and be a wanderer until called 
home by the Great Shepherd. 


It was cold comfort. But according to the Victorian 
pattern, solemnity had to be shrouded in purple weeds. 


After the ceremony, a missionary from Africa who 
was home on leave, came to Whipple and said, “Before 
I left Africa, our Christian black men gave me $70 to 
carry the gospel to the heathen in America. I give it 
to you for Indian missions.” The newly-made Bishop 
received this first gift as a prophecy of success. 


Bishop Kemper assured Whipple that he was more 
than glad to turn over part of his vast responsibility to 
him. Whipple knew Kemper who had grown old in the 
service of his church, had moved about constantly, 
knowing no home, acting as the ever-blessed comforter, 
as he had worked in a jurisdiction larger than eastern 
Europe. Living a life of complete self-denial, he had 
told the story of Jesus as simply as a child. “My young 
brother,” he told Whipple. “do not forget the wander- 
ing Indians. They, too, can be brought into the fold.” 


“I will never forget them,” Whipple promised. 
With those words, he dedicated himself to Indian 
service. 
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It must have been a relief to Whipple when old 
Bishop DeLancy pulled him to one side. Bishop De- 
Lancy, life-long friend, had not only confirmed and 
ordained him, both as deacon and priest, but he had 
presented him for consecration as Bishop and helped 
consecrate him. “My dear brother,” he said, “I want 
to give you some advice which will save you much 
trouble.” | 

Young Bishop Whipple looked at his friend ear- 
nestly, expecting some spiritual counsel. 


“Never allow yourself to be separated from your 
luggage,” advised Bishop DeLancy with a twinkle in 
his eye. 

With this down-to-earth injunction, the youngest 
Bishop of the Church headed home. He held confirma- 
tion in the newly created Chicago parish. Leaving his 
family in Chicago for the winter, he left for Minnesota. 


On the tenth of November, Bishop Whipple stop- 
ped off the river steamer at Red Wing to baptize a 
baby of Wabasha’s at the village. Wabasha was heredi- 
tary chief of the Lower Sioux and later became the 
Bishop’s staunch friend. 


Whether or not Bishop Whipple met Wabasha or 
John Other Day at this time, he did hear echoes of the 
Ink-pa-du-ta massacres of two years before of which 
this Red Wing locality had been the main theatre. 
There was ominous portent in this repeated story even 
though two years had elapsed. Red End, the outlaw 
renegade was no more, but John Other Day, his enemy, 
was back in Minnesota and rewarded for his gallantry. 
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The massacre had originated in so trifling an inci- 
dent that it showed how little was required to release 
the pent-up volcano of Indian hatreds. A vagabond 
Sioux, bitten by a watch dog, had killed the dog and 
been struck by the owner. It had started a blood trail 
that led on and on. The settlers had gone to the Indian 
camp and disarmed the Sioux. Ink-pa-du-ta got other 
arms and attacked the Spirit Lake settlement. They 
killed all the white men and carried off four women. 
Killing as they went, they cut their way into utterly 
wild country to escape the Fort Ridgley troops. 


Hearing how the troops, shod in leather boots in 
melting snow, encumbered with backloads and a pon- 
derous, slow army wagon on wheels, could not overtake 
the Indians, Whipple resolved that one of his first 
acts would be to level charges against the military for 
clothing troops alike for duty in tropical Florida and 
frigid Minnesota. 


He heard also about the latest battle between the 
Mille Lacs Chippewas and Shakopee’s band of Sioux 
which had raged for hours in Eden Prairie where four 
Indians were killed and the Whites nearly died of 
fright. 


Even before baptizing the child, he heard the sad 
stories. But his voice was even as he read from the 
prayer book to the wondering Indian god-parents. “Ye 
must remember that it is your parts and duties to see 
that this infant is taught as soon as he is able to learn, 
what a solemn vow, promise and profession he has 
here made by you.” 


This was an important moment for Henry Whipple 
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because it was actually his own baptism in the stream 
of Minnesota’s emotional problems. As he climbed into 
the swaying stagecoach to finish his journey to St. Paul, 
he met men who added flavor to his first experiences 
in the new Diocese. He saw land speculators in Web- 
sterian suits and unbelievable waistcoats. There were 
scared women in muskmelon hoods and poke-bonnets, 
wondering what they were letting themselves in for 
next. There were Mormons ready to talk about their 
religion and soldiers on furlough, anxious to get home. 
There was a traveling phrenologist who expected to set 
up a business in St. Paul and invited everyone to consult 
him as soon as he was settled. There were grain buyers, 
fur buyers and immigrant peasants unable to speak 
English but watching everything with eager and ex- 
pectant eyes. 


Bishop Whipple listened to a lot of bragging by 
politicians who held vehement debates on the subjects 
of free-soil, the fugitive slave law, John Brown, border 
warfare and the Democratic-Republican moves. 


Luggage was as varied as the passengers. There 
were queer carpet bags, foreign trunks, curious hand- 
boxes decorated with pictures of Fanueil and Inde- 
pendence Hall or the Erie Canal. There were bulging 
peddler packs and the all-important mail pouches in 
the boot and on the railed top of the stage coach. 


Did the coach stop for lunch at a tavern named the 
Hyperboriam? Did it pause at the Shanghi House, the 
Rutabaga or Bavarian Heaven where the covered 
wagons and Red River Carts creaked up? 


Bishop Whipple began to learn about taverns where 
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later he might preach, or eat bear meat or pigeons 
caught in butterfly nets. He heard about a previous 
missionary who had been chosen to preach in a tavern 
by a throw of the dice. He was to preach against a 
Lutheran, a Methodist or a Catholic. The door between 
the barroom and the dining room had been closed so 
the card games and service would not conflict. When 
they found the religious group had no singing leader, 
they got a man from the bar to act as psalmist. 

Bishop Whipple saw men spend fifty cents a gallon 
for whiskey which did not tempt him. He got “superior 
lodgings” and breakfast for sixty-three cents and dinner 
for forty. He noticed the innkeepet accepted either 
hard money or paper currency if it hadn’t been issued 
too far East. One man had an old copy of Horace 
Greeley’s New York Tribune which was read by every- 
one who could get hold of it because Horace Greeley 
was doing a lecture tour that winter and posters in 
taverns and stores announced he would come to Minne- 
sota. The poster showed his picture somewhat retouch- 
ed with near-sighted eyes peering through thick spec- 
tacles. Whipple knew he had pale yellow hair and 
a throat beard and that the pockets of his baggy overcoat 
were always stuffed with manuscripts. People looked 
forward to hearing him because his editorials had 
become gospel to free-state folks. From his chaotically 
cluttered office in New York where he had written 
them at furious speed with his nose close to the squeak- 
ing quill, he had lifted the slavery problem to cruciality. 
In coming to Minnesota, he was following his own 
slogan, “Go west, young man,” in person. He was 
coming to survey the Lincolnian terrain. 
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When Bishop Whipple finally reached St. Paul, 
James Lloyd Breck from Faribault, with other clergy- 
men, welcomed their Father in God. With delight, they 
appraised the tall, affable, long-haired Bishop. ‘hey 
felt he was a man who could adapt the colorful and 
cultural Episcopal Church to frontier conditions. They 
believed he could give tone to their religion and impres- 
sive authority to the Vehicle of Faith. 


Bishop Whipple had already corresponded with 
Breck. He knew Breck was often called “The Apostle 
of the Wilderness,” and had been driven out of Leech 
Lake Mission by the wild Pillagers. He was now at his 
Faribault school. 


The Bishop’s first days in and around St. Paul were 
full of introductions and visits. He promptly paid his 
respects to Alexander Ramsey, the governor, and 
Henry Hastings Sibley, ex-governor. He knew these 
were the two key figures in Minnesota. They were 
close friends across party lines in the shared leadership 
of Minnesota’s fortunes. 


Bishop Whipple soon learned that Henry Sibley 
had a romantic and bizarre part in Minnesota’s brief 
history. Yearning for the unfettered life of the wilder- 
ness instead of a law practice with his father, he had 
gone into fur trading in the Northwest. He had become 
not only an agent but a partner in John Jacob Astor’s 
fabulous network which formed the Hudson’s Bay 
Company’s chief rival. Sibley had risen to responsibility 
with the whole Upper Valley. His understanding of 
and influence over voyageurs, Indians, half-breeds and 
trappers was uncanny. His baronial blue-blood was 
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completely en rapport with them. He went with them 
on vast hunting expeditions* He had charge of 
dealings as the territory’s first Justice. He was host 
at Sibley House at Mendota, the first stone house in 
the region. 


At this gracious house with a cupola, Sibley enter- 
tained notables such as Stephen A. Douglas, Fremont 
and Nicollet who were exploring and Captain 
Marryat.” George Catlin, the Indian painter, visited 
there while he went up and down the river seeking 
pictures. Schoolcraft came and President Fillmore. 


Sibley used to remark that although he lived in the 
same house all the time, he had been successively a 
resident of Michigan, Wisconsin, Towa, Dakota, Min- 
nesota Territory and Minnesota State. 


Although a Democrat, Sibley had been automati- 
cally sent to Congress when he got the bill through 
establishing Minnesota Territory. When Minnesota 
was admitted as a state, he was elected its Governor. 


Indicative of Sibley’s sense of honor, when Douglas 
offered to have Mendota, where Sibley lived, declared 
the State Capital, he refused. It would have made him 
a tremendously rich man on account of his great hold- 


I—On one expedition with one hundred and fifty Indians and two voyageurs, “200 
miles into the sunset, gone 70 days, killed 2000 deer, 60 elk, many bears and more 
buffalo, and 8 panthers.” 


2—Captain Marryat, the famous novelist, was a post captain in the British navy. 
Sibley recounts, “I installed him in my best bedroom and he was my guest for 
many weeks. He affected the roughness of a sailor and paid little attention to 
social amenities. He delighted to institute comparisons between England and America 
to the disparagement of the latter. He also spoke in so offensive a manner of American 
women that I was provoked to retort that it was evident he had never been 
admitted to decent society in this country.” The boundary question was ticklish at 
that time and war seemed likely. In Sibley’s absence, Marryat called sixty Sioux 
into council and told them they must not hesitate to raise the tomahawk for their 
great Mother, the Queen. 
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ings there, but he declared that St. Paul was the proper 
location. 

Bishop Whipple may well have had the key to 
Sibley’s best bedroom because Sibley and his wife kept 
open house for all strategic people. Sibley’s prestige 
was of a Round Table sort with himself as an Arthurian 
Sir Belvedere. 


Whipple learned that Alexander Ramsey had just 
taken over the Governor’s office. He was a very dif- 
ferent man from Sibley, a stalwart, salty Scotch-Ger- 
man with a genius for good politics. He was a Clay 
Republican, had been secretary of the Electoral Col- 
lege in 1840, Chief Clerk of the House of Represent- 
atives in 1841, Congressman in 1842, Chairman of the 
Whig Central Committee for Zachary Taylor’s elec- 
tion. 


In appreciation for his help, President Taylor 
offered him the Territorial Governorship of Minne- 
sota. Since then, however, the Whig party had grown 
moribund because of Clay’s decline and Webster’s 
condemnation of slavery, and Ramsey had found him- 
self on his own in this remote Northwest. Ten years 
had been plowed and harrowed since he and his beauti- 
ful Thee-and-Thou Quaker wife had come to the Ter- 
ritory, stayed awhile at the Sibley House and then gone 
by birch bark canoe to St. Paul where he issued the 
organizing proclamation for the Territory. 


He had spent $300 to get Minnesota represented at 
the great Fair in New York. Under the spell of an 
exiled foster-brother of Louis Napoleon, the Gover- 
nor’s deputy had taken samples of wheat, wild rice 
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and a magnificent buffalo bull all the way to St. Louis, 
Cincinnati, Albany and New York. Horace Greeley 
had seen the great buffalo and wrote a column in the 
Tribune about the country that could produce so glori- 
ous an animal. 


Bishop Whipple saw at once how Minnesota was 
advertising for people. One ad read, “Wanted: 20,000 
feeble-bodied scalliwags to bring on litters from the 
East for Minnesota to manufacture into full-grown 
men. 100,000 pairs of lungs, wrecked constitutions to 
be repaired, that have been shaken to pieces by fever, 
ague or Abolitionists, to be made whole on the electric 
anvil of our blue sky. Send us your paupers, except 
lawyers. We want girls to whip their weight in wild- 
cats, give the young badger heartache and grace a 
wild home.* 


When Whipple came to Minnesota, Governor 
Ramsey had already concluded a removal treaty with 
the painted braves of the Dakota Sioux which made 
them strangers in their own lands. He had guided the 
Republican party’s formation in the Territory and had 
overseen the writing of the State Constitution under 
which Sibley had first been elected. Now the Governor 
himself, Ramsey had inherited the Five Million Dollar 
Loan Bill which was the bequest of the national panic. 
This had been Sibley’s nightmare. 


Whipple came at the hour when deflation was at 
its nadir. Everyone had had a townsite on Eastern 
credit which had so exploded that few business ventures 
weathered the catastrophe. However, Minnesota was 


*North Star Country, Meridel Le Sueur, Duell Sloan and Pierce-p. 19, 
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beginning to learn that no sound structure could be 
built on the quicksand of wild speculation. Citizens 
were taking a look at the good soil and going to work 
to develop its own resources. 


Although Bishop Whipple was confronted all at 
once with perplexing problems of the North Star State, 
he felt the challenge of its malleability. It was as if he 
were seeing a regional birth after the pre-natal pre- 
paration had been accomplished. It was as if he had 
been called in the role of a sponsor in a State’s baptism. 
Perhaps he applied this to himself in the phrases he had 
tead from his Prayer Book to the simple god-parents 
of the wriggling Wabasha baby. He had droned. “It 
is your parts and duties to see that this infant be taught, 
as soon as possible to learn, what a solemn vow, promise 
and profession he hath here made by you.” 


For Bishop Whipple had also made a vow. Now he 
was faced with carrying it out. In his heart, he won- 
dered if he could measure up to the responsibility he 
had accepted. It was an unpopular responsibility for 
he was the Indians’ Bishop from the first. 
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CHAPTER VI 


Fort Snelling 
and Faribault 


Father Gear, who had been Chaplain at Fort Snell- 
ing for many years before it was disbanded, had a 
special interest in the new Bishop. He had led the 
swing to Whipple’s election. He had gone to Richmond 
for Bishop Whipple’s consecration and had arranged 
a great deal of the welcome to the new field. 


Bishop Whipple was much impressed with Father 
Gear who dressed for dinner every day, read a Greek 
Testament and a Latin classic before breakfast, and 
still remained a frontier pastor. Although Father Gear 
had been thrown from a horse and lamed for life so 
he had to preach sitting down, his personal impressive- 
ness was unique. When he did stand, he was more than 
six feet tall. His dynamic manner was fabulous and 
his eyes under bushy brows could never be evaded. 


Bishop Whipple was full of admiration for this 
heroic lame giant with so much power over rough and 
ready men. He must have laughed at some of the stories 
Gear told about his years at Fort Snelling. Gear loved 
to tell the one about Colone! Loomis who had wanted 
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his garrison religiously inclined and used military 
methods to compel exposure to preaching. Having fin- 
ished weekly inspection at the hour of worship he 
asked all who wanted to attend service to step forward. 
Only a half dozen men did so. Thereupon, the Colonel 
commanded the rest to stand at attention while a sten- 
torian-voiced subaltern intoned the entire dull codex 
of the Articles of War until well after the end of the 
church service. Next Sunday when the same strata- 
gem was repeated, half the troops evinced piety. The 
third Sunday Colonel Loomis announced that church 
attendance had become voluntarily unanimous. 


Three weeks after coming to Minnesota, Bishop 
Whipple was visiting the Indian country to hold sery- 
ices in log churches where a few Christians gathered. 
He did not like what he saw. Because white men were 
looking to the future with high hopes of expansion, 
the Indians were being pushed from their hunting 
grounds into hopeless poverty and degradation. He 
determined to do something for his red brethren. 


He went back to St. Paul and met one of its leading 
men. Jim Hill was watching with his one good eye 
and his canny mind as he dealt with river-edge traders. 
He was a stocky, tireless Hercules who whipped drunk- 
en Indians and cowed roistering voyageurs. Jim Hill 
was also a dreamer, determined to rise above his station 
as a mere shipping agent. He had long-visioned plans 
for a railroad that would reach out on the prairies and 
give St. Paul status with the East. 


He was a sly man too. One day he told his friends 
at the boarding house where he lived that Mary Ther- 
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esa Mehegan, a waitress, was to be married. He sug- 
gested that all the boys chip in and give her a filled 
purse for a wedding present. The men raised nine 
hundred dollars for their favorite waitress. Then they 
learned that the prospective bridegroom was none other 
than Jim Hill himself. 


Bishop Whipple came in contact with other strug- 
gling young men. There was Frederick Weyerhaeuser 
who was running a little sawmill on the Chippewa 
River. He was German-born, shy and quiet, but he too 
looked forward to greater things. Gary P. Peavey, of 
the famous Maine logging family, was starting a lum- 
bering venture up Mille Lacs way in spite of unfriendly 
Indians and arctic cold. Charles E. Flandreau, the Hu- 
guenot Indian agent whose name had been prominent 
in the Ink-pa-du-ta massacre, was now Associate Jus- 
tice of the State Supreme Court at twenty-nine. 


Proleptic was the word for the mood of such men 
and of all white Minnesotans then. Standing where 
they stood, reaching out in imagination and ambition 
towards what should be, they were pulling themselves 
into the future that must be. 


Of this courageous faith, the covered wagon had 
been adopted as the symbol of symbols by the popular 
mind. It had been blazoned on postage stamps, monu- 
ments, bas-reliefs, in romantic novels and admiring 
histories. It was considered the proper insignium of 
all Westward Empire in spite of the fact that the 
humbler Red River Cart was more deserving of such 
veneration. It was the Red River Cart which bore the 
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bulk of the burden of venture in the great northwest. 


At first the wagon trains traveled from Pembina 
to the east edge of Wisconsin near Green Bay, ending 
their trek in St. Paul. Presently, the deep-cut wagon 
trails stretched out onto the prairies two hundred, even 
three hundred miles beyond. The high-slung carts, 
made entirely of wood and rawhide with no iron, had 
solid wheels, six feet in diameter and three or four 
inches thick. The carts were light in weight to be 
wangled through swamps and sloughs and carried, 
perhaps eight hundred miles, under their canvas covers. 
When a brigade was on the march, one driver to each 
four carts, the oxen, mules or sometimes horses, hitched 
single file to the cart ahead, the wooden axles squeaked 
so loudly they could be heard a mile away. 


The cart men had a flair for gaudy shirts and al- 
ways wore the Pembina sash, a decorated girdle which 
was their badge of distinction. ‘They drove about fifteen 
miles a day and the journey from Pembina to the 
Mississippi took a full month. Night camps were made 
inside a corral of the carts, shafts inward, the camp- 
fire in the center, while the animals grazed outside the 
circle. Armed guards watched. Babies whimpered. 
Tired men snored in their blankets. Women sat until 
dawn, wide-eyed with fear and suspense. Their move- 
ments were like an enactment of the Book of Exodus 
without a Moses or a Tabernacle. They sought a Prom- 
ised Land through the wilderness. ‘Gold in the pocket, 
silver on the tongue, brass in the face and iron in the 
heart,” the pilgrims labored through to their goal. 


The Indians banefully glowered and fingered the 
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guns they had bought with furs or delayed treaty 
money! ‘heir ears were cocked for the signal cry of 
the screech owl! 

Jean Baptiste Faribault had preceded the Red River 
Carts. He was one of ten children, born to Parisian 
parents in 1774. His father had been military secretary 
to the French army in Canada under Montcalm. 


The boy’s itching feet took him to Mackinac past 
portages, around rapids that were wolf-tracked and 
Indian-familiar. Astor’s Fur Company had pounced 
on Jean to use him as their trader. From Kankakee, 
_ near future Chicago, he came to Redwood on the Mis- 
sissippi. For four years he lived among the Sioux and 
saw no white man except when he delivered his furs. 
At two hundred dollars a year wages, he exchanged 
blankets, calico, tobacco, cheap jewelry and wampum 
for furs. The furs were shipped to London and Berlin 
and Paris to be worn by the court aristocrats. At his 
station on the Mississippi Faribault’s assistants were 
killed by the Sioux, but they let him live because he 
had married an Indian girl. 

His son, Alexander, half-Indian, was familiar to all 
the redskins. As the town grew around the trading post, 
Faribault was the natural name and the young half- 
breed, Alexander, was its first natural citizen. 


The town prospered. A French millwright, Le 
Croix, built a flour mill there and when Whipple came 
he was at work on a new process of making flour that 
was already beginning to revolutionize the industry. 
At Faribault, James Lloyd Breck was at work on his 
school, 
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Above everything else, Bishop Whipple was inter- 
ested in the history of Fort Snelling. Up to that time, 
no one had ever thought of Fort Snelling as anything 
but basic in the life of the northwest. During the de- 
velopment of the frontier, the Fort was felt to be 
immutable. Its existence had made St. Paul the state 
Capital. It had lifted the St. Anthony settlement to 
become part of Minneapolis. It had opened the North- 
west to river boats, the Red River Carts, the railhead, 
the lumber, grain and iron supply. The Round Tower 
at Fort Snelling was the symbol of security amid dan- 
ger, the epitome of an assured future. 


The Indians had a flair for landscape heights. ‘They 
felt the importance of the Fort on the dominating bluff 
at the juncture of the Minnesota and Mississippi Riv- 
ers. Their burial grounds and council fires had been 
within sight of the bluffs. Under their burial mounds 
was the holy cave, the home of the Great Spirit Waka- 
ee be: 


When Jonathan Carver came out of the unknown 
in 1766, he had crawled through a five-foot entrance 
to the Holy Cave and had seen the hieroglyphics on 
the soft stone. Stopped by subterranean waters from 
exploring the inmost cave beyond, he had emerged 
from the depths to deal with the Indians. Awed by the 
fact that the Great Spirit had let him go unpunished 
after his temerity, they had given him a grant of land 
which later included Stillwater, Eau Claire, St. Paul 
and part of Minneapolis. 


The area was a tiny segment of the Louisiana Pur- 
chase but no one had explored it before Carver except 
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British fur traders. Carver’s excited report had been 
too amazing to rest longer without ratification. There- 
fore, President Jefferson had sent young Zebulon 
Pike to verify and validate the fabulous rumor of the 
Northwest’s possibilities. 


With twenty soldiers, Pike had paddled up the 
Mississippi from St. Louis and taken formal possession 
of Carver’s tract for the United States. The Indians, 
not yet disillusioned by the white man’s craft, had sold 
their recognition of the nation’s rights for fifty gallons 
of whiskey and a few gee-gaws. his price even shamed 
Congress into a $2000.00 supplement to the payment. 
After forays on foot as far north as Cass Lake and 
Leech Lake and nearly to the Canadian border, Pike 
had gone back to Washington to report. Minnesota saw 
no more of him but he went to his own Pike’s Peak, 
the Colorado Rio Grande del Norte, was captured by 
the Spaniards, imprisoned, later released and was sent 
on an 1812 War campaign up to Toronto where at the 
moment of victory he was killed. 


The Cantonment built in the wilds had at first been 
called New Hope, a name which expressed the san- 
guine buoyancy of the garrison’s backers. Then Colonel 
Snelling, the red-haired, peppery despot called the 
Prairie Hen, took command and the Fort finally got 
his name. The Seventh Infantry whose color guard 
still wore Revolutionary uniforms, had come out in 
1819 to occupy this most northwestern post in the na- 
tion. Its fife and drum band pulsed its own proud 
tune, “Garryowen,” for all drills and expeditions. 


Whipple learned that the years which followed 
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were packed with anecdotal folklore. The soldiers lived 
a rudimentary life. In or out of uniform, they were 
prone to be Mandalayan where “there warn’t no ten 
commandments” (except the minimum military ones) 
—‘ and a man could raise a thirst.” 


Trappers and Indians clustered below the Fort in 
Pig’s Eye village. They caroused in the squint-eyed 
taverner’s thriving hostel. ‘““Loss by leakage” from boot- 
legged military shipments provided much of the liquid 
dynamite. Colonel Snelling grunted “He who has the 
most whiskey gets the most furs.” 


Indian squaws proved susceptible: Only two offi- 
cers were not known to have Indian accommodators. 


Mendota, across from the Fort, was John Jacob 
Astor’s Fur Company headquarters. Its domain coy- 
ered the vast region from the Great Lakes to the 
Rockies. To this station the Indians came each spring 
with their pelts. After plenty of drink they were robbed 
by the so-called credit system which cheated the hunt- 
ers at the rate of three to four hundred per cent. No 
wonder Astor’s books had to be conveniently “lost” 
to save top officials from being exposed. 


It was in 1857 that the War Department had decid- 
ed the whole Snelling establishment should be abol- 
ished as a military reserve. They announced they were 
abandoning the Fort because it was no longer needed. 
The real reason was that Franklin Steele, once the 
sutler at the Fort, had negotiated secretly with Secre- 
tary of War, Floyd. He made a deal to buy the whole 
acreage and buildings on the reservation for $90,000. 
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He had already paid Floyd $30,000 before the order 
was given to withdraw the troops. 


When Steele took possession there were cries of 
outrage throughout the Territory. Senator Stanton de- 
nounced the sale, calling it one of Floyd’s fly-blown 
contracts. Ignatius Donnelly, already prominent in 
Minnesota history because of his oratory, led a resis- 
tance to the sale with all his passionate gift of invective. 


Father Gear, who had been at the Fort since 1838 
and was practically an institution himself, had to leave 
when the troops did. He continued to serve among 
civilian families and through nearby towns, providing 
a bond between the Fort’s past and its hoped-for re- 
sumption. When Bishop Whipple came to Minnesota 
Fort Snelling was in possession of Franklin Steele who 
hoped to start a new city there. 


Bishop Whipple visited the chapels at St. Paul, 
Minneapolis, St. Anthony, Stillwater and established 
new ones at many places. Often the meetings were held 
in schools and public halls. He was beginning to real- 
ize the vast area of scattered hamlets under his care, 
the distances to be covered, the prairies to be crossed. 
He was amazed at the size of the wilderness still to be 
explored, the number of heathen Redmen to be won. 
He was Bishop over an area larger than England where 
churches must be built, schools started, prayer books 
and Bibles distributed, and Sunday Schools started. 
More than ever, he felt the terrible responsibility of 
being commissioned a servant of God. 


He soon realized that the two main tribes of Indians 
fought whenever they met. The Sioux were Indians of 
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the prairies. The Chippewas claimed the forests to 
the north. Between them was an imaginary dividing 
line which passed through the central part of the state. 


Each nation had agreed not to cross the imaginary 
line except for peaceful purposes. They often failed to 
keep this agreement. There were more than 20,000 of 
these Redmen who needed to be taught the way of 
peace. 


The Bishop wrote to Cornelia of all these things and 
she gave him new hope by assuring him that he could 
meet any responsibility the Lord chose to give him. 


On February 19, 1860, after fighting blizzards and 
cold to visit various dioceses, he went to the rude little 
chapel at Faribault, the church under James Lloyd 
Breck. Bishop Whipple soon realized that Breck had 
earned the title, ‘Apostle of the Wilderness.” His 
gaunt, striding figure was familiar to many an isolated 
settler as well as the silent Chippewas and quarrelsome 
Sioux. 


On his very first day in Minnesota, Breck had 
celebrated Holy Communion under an oak tree on the 
bluffs back of La Crescent. Since then he had observed 
every feast and fast day of the church and the weekly 
Communion. He owned no horses. Dry summer heat 
and thirty degrees below zero did not stop him. He was 
not afraid of the wolverines or the lumbering black 
bears. He covered a wide radius, almost as if he wore 
seven league boots. He walked to Stillwater upriver 
and downstream to Hudson. He visited Sauk Rapids, 
seventy miles north and La Crosse, one hundred and 
twenty miles to the south. Often he lost his way and 
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slept in the open. Yet he seemed mystically sustained, 
never forgetting he had a mission on earth. 

Bishop Whipple held a service in Breck’s church 
at Faribault. Immediately afterwards, forty hospitable 
Faribault men came in a body to see the Bishop. In the 
name of the town, they offered him a home there. They 
would either buy one or rent one for five years. Al- 
though the men were of sundry communions, they were 
as one in their confidence in the future of Faribault. 
They agreed to back him in any school plans he might 
be formulating. They already had forty acres of land on 
which to start. 

Bishop Whipple could not give an immediate an- 
swer since the Board of Missions expected him to settle 
in St. Paul. However, Faribault was in the very midst 
of the mission field. It was in the heart of Siouxland, 
most ominous spot of all. In Faribault, he could meet 
mission problems at their crux. Yet... to penetrate into 
this country meant danger. 


At the same time, he knew St. Paul was well shep- 
herded. Also, it irked him a bit that St. Paul was so 
cockily grasping in its requisites for a new capitol. 


An act of the legislature of 1858 had designated 
Faribault as a home for deaf mutes if citizens would 
donate forty acres. 

Although the Board of Missions from its New York 
Olympus bade the Bishop make his home in St. Paul, 
he shrugged off the orders, believing God’s Providence 
had pointed out his abiding place. He replied to the 
Board that St. Paul had offered him no home while 
Faribault had. It mattered not to him that the Faribault 
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Mission had only a rude wooden chapel, a one-story 
building, 16 x 18 feet, used as a Divinity School for the 
ten young men studying for the ministry, and two small 
cottages for Doctors Breck and Manney. 

The school would be the center of mission work for 
southern Minnesota. It would be an institutional center 
where young men could be trained for the ministry and 
teaching. He hoped to add homes for the sick, the aged, 
and the destitute. 


He was blessed in the help of Manney and Breck. 
Doctor Manney, scholar and devout thinker, had given 
up a chaplaincy in the army at $2000 a year to become 
a theological teacher at $500 a year..He instructed in 
church history, Canon law, Exegesis and Divinity. He 
heard classes in systematic divinity, ecclesiastical his- 
tory, Greek Testament and other required subjects. 
Under one roof were primary, grammar and high 
school departments. All the departments were included 
under the title, “Bishop Seabury University.” 

Although it was a rough little building, there were 
bookcases full of selected works of old British theolo- 
gians and Doctor Manney was a relaxed and dedicated 
teacher. On Sundays, he held services at outlying dis- 
tricts within a radius of twenty-five miles. 


Doctor Breck was instructor in liturgics as well as 
rector of the Faribault parish and several neighboring 
missions. 


So Faribault built a home for Bishop Whipple. At 
his request one room of his house was made into a 
small chapel which would hold twenty people. This 
was a place where braves could come for instruction. 
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It had a wooden altar with a communion service. The 
altar was bound in red leather. On one side of the altar 
was a lectern surmounted on an eagle with its wings out- 
spread to hold the Bible. 


The Bishop knew how to adapt himself to all men. 
With the restless men of business he was a business 
man. With the backwoodsman he was a kind friend. 
With the Redman he was a loving messenger. 


When the house was ready, Bishop Whipple wrote 
to Cornelia to come and bring the children. Cornelia 
sent Lizzie who was then sixteen years old to St. Mary’s 
Fall in Burlington, New Jersey, to finish her education. 
She brought the five younger ones with her. Young 
Cornelia was then fourteen years old, Jane was twelve 
and Charles was ten. They helped take care of eight- 
year-old Frances and baby John who was just two and 
the idol of all of them. 


The Whipples, Manneys and Brecks made a com- 
bination that could hardly be bettered. Mrs. Breck’s 
sister, Mary Mills, was living with the Brecks and she 
was also ready to help in the schools. Together all the 
projects were known as the Seabury Mission although 
most of them were still in the planning stage. But the 
three families laid plans for the future even if there 
were no endowments or pledges. 


As soon as he had his family settled in their new 
home, Bishop Whipple made a trip to the Lower 
Agency of the Sioux Agency where 25,000 Indians were 
gathering for their government payments. Their tents 
and camps stretched for miles on the prairies and 
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there was loud excitement as some played la crosse, 
others ran races or gambled, and still others argued 
angrily around the Agency because they had been 
promised money for food and schools and they had 
received neither. 

Bishop Whipple walked among them, trying to get 
acquainted with some of the chiefs. He talked to 
Wabasha, hereditary chief and third in the royal dynas- 
ty. Chief Wabasha was friendly to Whipple although 
he had never been converted to Christianity. He intro- 
duced Whipple to his vice chiefs, Good Thunder and 
Taopi. The three of them were having difficulty keep- 
ing the disgruntled braves in leash. They were all 
angry because their money had not come from Wash- 
ington. 

“Long way to Washington. Maybe money got jos- 
tled off and lost,’ Wabasha said. 

In spite of the seeming calm of their chiefs, Whipple 
worried over the restlessness of the great gathering. 
Every day they held some heathen rite. They did the 
monkey, begging and scalp dances. 


Some of them refused to shake the Bishop’s hand 
when he offered it. He pretended not to notice, but he 
knew this was a bad sign. He knew they would brag 
among themselves that they had refused to take the 
hand of a White. 

In an effort to appease them, he told Chief Wa- 
basha, Good Thunder and Taopi that he personally 
would see to it that they got a school. As he said it, 
he had not the least idea how he would manage it. 
However, he could only believe that God’s hand led 
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him for when he got back to Faribault, one of the 
Divinity students named Samuel D. Hinman, asked 
permission to become a missionary. 


“You are the answer to my prayers,” the Bishop 
told young Hinman. “I promised they could have a 
school at the Lower Sioux and I did not know how I 
would manage it. I will ordain you and send you to 
start a Mission school there. We will call it the Mis- 
sion of St. John.” 


Hinman was delighted to take over as head of a 
brand new mission. He married and took his bride 
with him. Susan Salisbury, Bishop Whipple’s niece, 
went along as a teacher. 


One of the Bishop’s dreams was to start an Indian 
school at Faribault. He talked it over with Mr. Fari- 
bault and Mr. Faribault gave him land next to his 
own home. The townspeople were persuaded to put 
up the building and they named it Andrews Hall. 


Bishop Whipple drove north himself and brought 
back a wagon load of twenty children to be educated 
at Andrews Hall. Going through a village on the way 
back with the children, he heard one man say to another, 
“I wonder if the Bishop thinks he can make Christians 
out of theme It can no more be done than you can 
tame a weasel.” 

Bishop Whipple looked at the little dark-skinned 
children. He felt that with God’s help he could educate 
them and show them the Christian way so they could 
return home to be leaders among their own people. 


Very soon Sioux and Chippewa children played 
together on the grounds around Andrews Hall even 
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though their parents were mortal enemies. 

The Bishop was called to Adams, New York, by the 
death of his father. He found his father had left many 
debts. The Bishop agreed to pay them all a little at 
a time although he knew it would keep him poor for 
years to come. He remembered when he’d gone to 
Oberlin College that he had expected generous sup- 
plies of money from his father. He recalled how his 
father had financed his trip to Florida to regain his 
health, how he had looked after Cornelia during his 
absence. How his father must have denied himself to do 
so much for him! 


He had to hurry back to Faribault since there were 
so many things demanding his attention. When he 
reached home he found that the legislature had passed 
a bill making it illegal to sell liquor to the Indians. The 
bill had been signed by Governor Ramsey and Ignatius 
Donnelly as President of the Senate. He hoped the bill 
would be strictly enforced; liquor was the greatest 
curse of the Indians. 


The following June Whipple went to visit the 
young Mission School at the Lower Agency. He found 
that the Reverend Hinman had enrolled fifty children. 
Hinman and Susan Salisbury were very busy and 
happy in their work. “These are the first fruits of the 
church among the Sioux,” he told Hinman. “You can 
be very proud of what you are doing.” Before he left, 
Bishop Whipple confirmed seven children. He praised 
the way Hinman was encouraging agriculture. He had 
encouraged families to build twenty-one log houses. 
There were fewer traps and guns and more agricultural 
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tools in evidence. Hinman had even persuaded the 
braves to cut hay in the hope that the government 
might furnish them with some cattle and oxen. 

Good Thunder came to Bishop Whipple with his 
twelve-year-old daughter. “I want my daughter to be 
like white woman, not wild woman,” Good Thunder 
said. “Will you take her to your home?” 


“T’ll enter her in Andrews Hall and have her edu- 
cated with the children there,” Whipple told him. 


Both Good Thunder and his wife were close to tears 
when Whipple drove away with the gitl beside him. 
But they did so want her to learn white ways that they 
were willing to see her go. 


The little girl whom they called Lydia had been 
at Andrews Hall only a short time when she became ill. 
The Bishop sent for Good Thunder. Good Thunder 
told the Bishop the other Indians had jeered at him 
when he left. They had told him Lydia had become ill 
because she had been placed in a school with Chip- 
pewas. 

“Ask Lydia about that,” Bishop Whipple said. 


They went in together and Good Thunder asked his 
little girl if this were true. Lydia said, “Father, the 
Chippewa children are like my sisters. There are no 
enemies among Christ’s children.” 


Because Lydia was in such poor health, Good Thun- 
der took her home. 


Shortly afterwards Bishop Whipple visited the 
Lower Mission again. He wasn’t expected and a scalp 
dance was in full swing right in front of the Mission 
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House. Hinman was inside but did not know how to 
stop the dance. He said they were celebrating because 
they had had a small battle and had killed a Chippewa 
enemy. Bishop Whipple looked out the window and 
saw Chief Wabasha watching the orgiastic perform- 
ance. 


The Bishop asked for an interpreter and walked 
out to Wabasha. ‘You asked for a school and a mission,” 
he exclaimed. “I gave them to you. Now I come to visit 
you and what do I find? A scalp dance! Wabasha! The 
Great Spirit is angry! Some day he will look Wabasha 
in the face and ask about his brother.” 


Wabasha continued to smoke his long pipe. He 
blew a cloud of kinnekannick into the air and smiled 
with no fear of Whipple. ‘White man go to war with 
his brothers,” he said. “Kills more than Wabasha can 
count. Great Spirit look down and say, ‘Good White 
Man! He has My Book. I have good home for him 
bye and bye.’ Dakota have no Book. He goes to war. 
He kills one man. Has foolish scalp dance. You say 
Great Spirit very angry.” He shook his head. “Wa- 
basha does not believe that.” 


Whipple could not argue with him. He knew that 
he could not make them understand because they were 
not ready. A tremendous task of education and con- 
version lay ahead. 


He was sad when he heard Good Thunder’s little 
girl had just died. He went to see them. Good Thunder 
asked the Bishop if he would conduct the service. 
Good Thunder told him Lydia’s last words had been 
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that he must follow to the Great Spirit’s home where 
she would be waiting for him. 

They carried Lydia to a grave on the green prairie. 
The squaws had gathered hundreds of wild roses to 
line the grave with tender pink. They sang “Nearer 
My God to Thee,” in their native tongue. 


After the funeral, Good Thunder told Bishop 
Whipple he wanted to become a Christian. He was the 
first adult Sioux to be baptized and became the Bishop’s 
life-long friend. 


Bishop Whipple had acquired the proper horses 
and vehicles for his journeys on wheels and runners. 
Bashaw was his favorite horse. Bashaw was coal black 
and wise beyond mere instinct. Whipple often told of 
one time when he started for the Sioux Mission with the 
temperature at 36° below zero and with signs of a 
storm. When he reached New Ulm, he stopped at the 
house of a French Indian trader to get warm. “I’ve 
got to get through to the Mission,” he said. “Indians 
call men liars who do not keep their word.” 


“With that bearskin suit and fur coat you'll go 
through,” the trader said. “I'll give you three pairs of 
moccasins to wear instead of boots. The first seven miles 
on the prairie, you'll find three houses. After that, 
none for twenty-three miles. Let your horses out at their 
best speed when you hit the prairie. You can easily 
follow the road as the grass will be high on each side.” 


Bishop Whipple pulled on the warm moccasins, got 
into the cutter and started out across the prairie. It was 
so cold, he had to keep his face covered most of the time. 
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Suddenly he discovered that the grass had been burned 
away before the snowfall and there was nothing to 
define the road. He was helplessly off the track. The 
wind had blown the snow and obliterated every sign. 


He watched for signs of the road as they went ahead. 
They had to keep going because it was too cold to stop 
but in a coulee; the horses were breast deep in snow. 


A western blizzard is a terrible thing. The Indians 
had often said Whipple could follow a trail as well as 
any of them. That night, however, he knew he was lost. 
He said a prayer, threw the reins over the dashboard, 
curled up under the buffalo robes ard let the horses 
take their own course. 


Suddenly the team stopped. Bishop Whipple 
jumped out of the sleigh. Under the snow he saw some- 
thing that looked like a long snake. It was an Indian 
trail. He knew the Indians always walked in single file 
to prevent being ambushed and their trails were several 
inches deep. 


Bashaw had found the trail and the Bishop got 
back in the sleigh while Bashaw forced his mate to 
follow it with him. Peering ahead, Whipple saw a light 
in a window and knew the agent had placed it there for 
him. Bashaw had gotten them to the Mission House. 
After he was stalled he turned his great eyes towards 
Whipple and his happy whinney said as plainly as 
words, “We're all right now, Master.” 


That was only one of many times that Bashaw 
pulled the Episcopal sleigh to a familiar door and 
waited for the Bishop to be lifted out because he was 
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so numb with cold he could not unbend at the hips and 
knees. 


Minnesota winters! They were arctic indeed! The 
old settlers sometimes said, “It would be colder if the 
thermometer was just longer.” They generally classified 
the variations as “two or three shirts colder today.” 
They told of the head sawyer at a logging camp who 
slept under forty-two blankets and was three days get- 
ting out, of a traveler who ate with his mittens on and 
a hot biscuit froze before he could bite into it. 

In spite of the weather, Bishop Whipple drove his 
horses three thousand miles the first year. He held 
services in school houses, wayside taverns, in chapels 
lent by other denominations and occasionally in his own 
churches, being built “Whipple Gothic” with the wall 
boards running vertically. 


Often Cornelia went with him on his visits to the 
Sioux and Chippewas. He tried to get to all their 
important meetings. Once a mission class was to be 
confirmed. Unable to meet the appointment, he sent a 
substitute. The Indians refused to accept the substitute 
because it was not their bishop. 


Bishop Whipple fought more than cold. Were the 
bridges gone? Mud bottom to the river? Ponies un- 
able to pull the loaded wagons through the streams? 
In such cases, the Bishop and his companions waded 
across through icy water with provisions and luggage 
on their shoulders. Some rivers ran like mill-streams 
when they had to block up the wagon box and plunge 
in. Midstream, the swirling waters might lift the 
wagon box off the four wheels and they would all get 
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sucked into the river bed. Then the bags and boxes 
filled with water and they’d be left without sugar, 
salt or bread. Luckily the pemmican* was waterproof 
and was often salvaged by a good swimmer. 

After it was over, beds of spruce boughs behind a 
fire of pitch-pine helped to relieve the tiredness. When 
sleep came they did not even hear the howling wolves 
in the forest. 

And after all, spring always followed winter. Then 
the birds sang— the warblers and the olive-backed 
thrushes. Loons made mad laughter and weird cries 
over the lakes, the gulls mewed and the mergansers and 
grebes talked between themselves. Deer came to the 
meadows for grass, stamping and whistling when they 
saw intruders. Occasionally there was a bear, a wad- 
dling porcupine, a beaver or a mink. 

The Bishop had a persuasive way with people. He 
wrote letters, talked and gathered money, bits at a 
time, to finance his institutions even though the econo- 
mic depression made every kind of philanthropic en- 
deavor very discouraging. He spent $445.00 to keep 
three men in the Sioux field for six months. The Chip- 
pewa Mission cost less than $1000.00 for a year. 


He worked along two distinct lines. He had many 
duties to the white population, but he never neglected 
his attentions to the Indians. He knew by then that as 
far as the Indians were concerned, he had to convert 
both the House of Bishops and Congress. 


*Pemmican was buffalo meat, without fat, thoroughly boiled, then picked into 
shreds. A sack of buffalo skin with the hair side out, would hold up to ninety 
pounds of meat. It was filled, packed and pounded hard in a hole dug to contain it. 
A kettle of boiling buffalo fat was poured over the meat in the skin sack. It formed 
a solid mass which was impervious to decomposition, air or water. 


CHAPTER VII 


Enmegahbowh, 
Teacher and Missionary 


It was James Lloyd Breck who took Bishop Whip- 
ple up to the Gull Lake Mission for his first visitation. 
Gull Lake was important to Breck because he had 
found safety there after having been driven from Leech 
Lake by the savages. 


Much of the trip to the Gull Lake Mission was 
made by water. Bishop Whipple carried his blankets, 
robe case and other equipment over the portages. Often 
they had to wade through sedgy, ice-coated waters for it 
was late in the fall. Part of the way was through dense 
forests. In the morning they were often drenched with 
water from overhanging boughs. 


This hard traveling was lightened by the meeting 
of two great minds. Bishop Whipple enjoyed good talk. 
He had a free and easy manner, and while he smoked 
a sweet-briar pipe, he and Breck discussed literature, 
theology, ornithology, zoology and history. Often he 
helped with the cooking, going barefoot while his 
moccasins dried beside the campfire. He mended torn 
clothing before evening prayers. 
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He was eager to know the Indians better. As a boy, 
he had been fascinated by tales of Indian life told to 
him by an old man who had been captured as a child 
and lived for many years with his captors. His heart 
had been touched and prepared for the love which he 
was to feel for the poor brown children of the Heaven- 
ly Father. 

Nearing the Gull Lake Mission, he saw the ter- 
rible need all about. At one wigwam, half-naked chil- 
dren were crying with cold and hunger. The poor 
mother was scraping inner bark of a pine tree for pitch 
to feed her starving youngsters. Shortly. after they came 
upon a group of Chippewa braves bruised and bleed- 
ing from fighting among themselves. 


‘Too much idleness,” Breck explained. “Their 
hunting lands have been taken away from them. Con- 
tacts with the whites have taught them to use liquor 
and that is ruining them. Indian agents are totally in- 
competent, all trying to line their own pockets.” 


The more Whipple saw, the more he realized that 
the tribes were without supervision. Under the law, 
they had no personal or property rights. They were 
subject to every evil influence, the prey of dishonest 
agents, traders and buyers who bled, cheated and 
scorned them after seducing them with liquor. 


He saw how liquor increased their inhumanities 
towards each other. Everywhere there was dirt, sullen- 
ness and barbarism. At the same time, he sensed an aura 
of innate noblesse about them. They had an inbred 
unanimity of observances and traditions that lowered 
his estimate of the pretended Christians who abused 
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them. In spite of Indian crudity, the cruelty of primi- 
tive taboos, their mysterious religion, their shaman 
medicine and childish ideas, he could not help but re- 
spect them. He stood ready to champion their cause 
and fight white avarice, governmental graft, whiskey 
abuse, agency greed and military brutality. 

The things he saw shocked him more because he 
had a sort of romantic idealism about the Noble Savage, 
a tradition which prevaded the romance of both aan 
and America. ea 


Perhaps the narratives of Columbus had been a 
first step in the tradition. These had been followed by 
Montaigne’s rhapsodies, Rousseau’s sentimental pic- 
tures, Dryden’s Indian Emperor and Indian Queen, 
Wordsworth’s poems, and others. In America these 
ideals had been expanded. Even the realistic Benjamin 
Franklin had written romantic flavor into his ‘“Re- 
marks Concerning the Savages of North America.” 


Others like Whittier, Lowell, Whitman, Haw- 
thorne, Bryant and Thoreau had added to it. James 
Fenimore’s Indian stories were best sellers in nine 
languages. Longfellow’s Hiawatha was a haunting 
story of Hiawatha and Minnehaha, the exact opposite 
of the real treatment of squaws who led the ponies, 
carried baggage across rivers on their shoulders, made 
camp and set up tepees while the men squatted with 
their pipes and never helped. 


Yet the Indian was aware of the mystery and beauty 
of Nature. Only the tested and proven could wear the 
“sacred eagle’s feather.” Only they could use the wolf 
or fox picture on the shield. The formal ceremony of 
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Grand Medicine and the rock paintings on towering 
cliffs were a part of tribal Masonry. 

When Bishop Whipple and Doctor Breck reached 
Gull Lake, they found the little St. Columba’s Mission 
unmolested. Enmegahbowh, the Indian deacon who 
had been ordained at Faribault the year before, was 
in immediate charge of the Mission. The white pastor 
who had been assigned to the place had been too 
alarmed by the Indian mood to remain there. 

The three men talked together. Doctor Breck re- 
lated how he had been driven out of Leech Lake where 
he had gone with his family to serve the Indians. They 
were the Pillager tribe and they lived up to their name. 
The government agent had accused Breck of spying. 
He had been responsible for getting the band drunk 
on fire-water and they had all swooped down on Breck 
one night. They had burned the building and ordered 
Breck out of the country. The few Christian converts 
among the Pillagers were too frightened to stand up 
for their spiritual leader. “I could see no honor for 
my Master in letting myself and my whole family get 
murdered,” Breck said. “So we retreated to the Gull 
Lake Mission.” 

Bishop Whipple had long talks on fishing and 
hunting with Enmegahbowh whom he found to be 
sturdy, humorous and reliable. Enmegahbowh told 
Whipple that he was an Ottawa, born in Canada. His 
parents belonged to a band of roving trappers. A mis- 
sionary whom they called a “Black Coat’ had seen the 
boy and wanted to educate him. He was lent by his 
parents to the “heathen cannibals” where he helped as 
an interpreter at Sault Ste. Marie. He was such an apt 
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student that the missionary sent him East for four years 
of study. When it came time to go to college, Enme- 
gahbowh decided he would come back to Minnesota 
instead. He went to teach school in the village of the 
malevolent Hole-in-the-Day. He saw how Hole-in- 
the-Day went into Sioux country and brought back 
scalps. He did not like this. 

He decided to return to his own people in Canada. 
On the way he met an Indian girl who became his wife. 
They started for Canada together. “On the way a storm 
came,” he said. ‘The heavens were of inky blackness. 
There was a roaring and a booming. Lightning seemed 
to rend the heavens. The captain gave orders to throw 
barrels of fish overboard to lighten the vessel.”’ Enme- 
gahbowh’s black eyes glowed with the memory. 


“The wind increased,” he went on. “The vessel 
could not make headway. The captain ran here and 
there, talking to the sailors. Then Mr. Jonah came be- 
fore me and accused me of running away from my 
work. When I saw him and heard his words I returned 
to my heathen people like unto the city of Nineveh.” 


“You did a great thing when you came back,” 
Bishop Whipple assured him. ‘They need you here.” 


Bishop Whipple held service for the little group of 
converts at the mission. Enmegahbowh interpreted as 
he preached. Whipple realized the difficulty of reduc- 
ing the language to necessary simplicity. Each custom 
of the church had to be explained. He tried to make 
them understand what they would gain if they gave 
up the chase and Grand Medicine and lived by tilling 
the soil. 
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Bishop Whipple confirmed several and since En- 
megahbowh, being only a deacon, was not empowered 
to hold communion, he conducted his first Indian Com- 
munion. He called Holy Communion the trysting place 
of love. 

With Enmegahbowh, he visited the wigwams. 
Sometimes the stench was so bad he had to catch his 
breath. But he learned motherhood is the same every- 
where. He questioned the squaws about their children, 
admired the babies, told them about God and the baby 
Jesus. He showed a heart-felt interest in each home. 
‘The Shepherd must know his flock.and call them by 
name,” he said. 


He was asked to conduct a burial service for an 
Indian baby. Before the service, the mother placed the 
child’s toys in the birch-bark coffin. She gave Bishop 
Whipple a lock of her baby’s hair and asked if he would 
have it made into a cross. He promised to do so. 


He picked up a few Chippewa phrases and man- 
aged to do some talking in sign language. Enmegah- 
bowh told him about Grand Medicine in which the 
Indians believed. He told the Bishop how the Medi- 
cine men worked under Shadayence, a cunning antag- 
onist who worked in opposition to the church and had 
no idea of giving up his power over the tribe. 


Enmegahbowh told of one occasion when a Chris- 
tian Indian was on his deathbed. He called his friends 
about him and affirmed his faith in the home to which 
his soul was going. He begged them to prepare them- 
selves. This made so much impression that the Medi- 
cine Man was worried. He took some followers with 
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him and disappeared for two weeks. They returned 
with blackened faces, ragged blankets and a sad story. 

“We held a fast,” they said. “The Great Spirit 
showed us the Spirit World. Our brave who died here 
is in a fearsome plight. He wanders alone in sorrow. 
When he got to heaven and told the angels he was a 
Christian Indian, the angel shook his head and said 
that was a white man’s heaven. He wouldn’t let the 
Indian come in. They told him to go to the Happy 
Hunting Grounds. When he went there, they told him 
Christians were not admitted, that he had lost the trail. 
Since he had given up his peoples’ religion he must 
wander forever.” 

Bishop Whipple sighed. “We must try to teach the 
people which is the better way,” he said. 

He left the Gull Lake post, increasingly aware of 
his task with the Redmen. Right and left, he encoun- 
tered obstacles. He was advised to have nothing to do 
with Indian Missions. He was told the Indians were 
a degraded, perishing lot. 

Local churches did little to back him. Church mem- 
bers declared, “The sooner the Indians are completely 
ousted, the sooner Minnesota and the whole northwest 
will become civilized and booming.” The general cry 
was, “Let ’em rot! Let ’em perish! Let ’em get out of 
America’s path!” 

Whipple vowed, “God being my helper, it shall 
never be said that the first Bishop of Minnesota turned 
his back on the heathen at his door.” 


He was so angered by conditions that he wrote to 
President Buchanan the next spring. He listed the 
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wrongs they suffered. He ended with specific recom- 
mendations for a changed policy in Indian affairs. His 
recommendations were: “Furst, that future treaties 
should frankly acknowledge the Indians as wards, not 
as autonomous; Second, that there should be a United 
States Commissioner located near all reservations to try 
all violations of Indian laws by white men; Third, no 
ardent spirits for the Indians; Fourth, that decent 
moral characters should receive government favor and 
that intemperate braves be dropped from the roll of 
eligibles; Fifth, that the department issue medals for 
abstinence; Sixth, that the different bands of an Indian 
tribe be concentrated in one reservation; Seventh, that 
Indians be interested in securing homes and farms for 
themselves; Ezghth, that practical Christian teachers of 
the arts of civilization be secured.” 


He signed the letter, H. B. Whipple, Bishop of 
Minnesota. 


In the autumn of 1860 the Bishop went to Washing- 
ton to follow up his letter in person. Using his Florida 
connections, he went to a prominent Southern states- 
man who reported, “Bishop, we cannot help you. Mr. 
Lincoln will be elected and the South will go out of 
the Union. You will have to go to the Northern Goy- 
ernment to seek justice for your Indians.” 


Bishop Whipple was shocked. “Is it possible,” he 
demanded, “that I hear a representative of the Govern- 
ment admit that even its trusted servants are plotting 
its destruction?” 


He left Washington with a desperate feeling that 
there was no help there. He returned to Minnesota, 
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determined to work out something to help the poor In- 
dians. He again went on visitations to various settle- 
ments. Unable to get to the settlement at Morton, he 
wrote to Chief White Dog, “We bring message of Great 
Spirit because we love you and yours. We ask no price. 
We have no words to sell. We ask only that you hear 
what God says.” 


His brother George had come out to Minnesota 
and promptly fell in love with Mary Mills. When they 
married after a short courtship he took her back East 
with him. 


While Cornelia kept things going at home, he tra- 
veled about the state, trying to bring cheer and comfort 
to both Sioux and Chippewas. In the Chippewa for- 
ests, Enmegahbowh was often his guide. His diary ran, 
“Left camp at four A.M. after repeating the Creed and 
Lord’s Prayer in Chippewa. Left Leech Lake in two 
canoes. Reached point of mainland at eight P.M. 
Thousands of acres of wild rice. Severe walk with 
packs on back over a two-mile portage. Land poor and 
sandy. Reached Cass Lake at three P.M. Camped for 
night in an empty wigwam. Our voyageur cooked a 
dish I should have called choke-dog. Had prayers. 
Slept. Thankful to God for his care.” 


Another day he wrote, “Camp initiates one into 
Indian mysteries. We want a candle-stick. Enmegah- 
bowh splits a stick, twists a piece of birch-bark into 
it, and we have it. We want a box for berries. Nanito- 
wab makes a mokuk of birch bark and strips of willow. 
We reached our last portage, dragged our canoes waist 
deep in the rushes, then left them with luggage and 
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started on foot for Red Lake, fifteen miles distant. 
Walking very bad. Trail winding, roots and snags dif- 
ficult. Wrenched my ankle badly and severely bruised 
my feet. Half a mile from Red Lake met the agent’s 
son with a pony. About eight hundred Indians here 
and several hundred scattered about Rainy Lake and 
Lake of the Woods. Several Indians came to me and 
put their hands to their cheeks and said, “‘Wi-bid-akos’ 
(my tooth is sick). I was obliged to say I could do 
nothing. Resolved to call on my friend in Chicago, a 
dentist, the next time I go there and learn how to pull 
teeth.” 


Thus ran Bishop Whipple’s diary. He said nothing 
of the torture from mosquitoes and poor food and going 
for days in damp clothes. He said nothing of the long 
tales he heard of how the Indians were being ignored. 
Government agents were neglecting and mistreating 
them and they had no one to turn to except Bishop 
Whipple. He snatched moments alone to go fishing, 
for the northern rivers were full of fish. He caught a 
wall-eyed pike weighing four pounds. Luckily for him, 
he did not have to follow the example of his Apostolic 
predecessors who had to abandon their fishing to be- 
come fishers of men. His love of fishing helped him to 
carry out the King’s business. Minnesota provided ideal 
conditions for this. 


Sometimes his stays at inns where he went to visit 
white parishes were as uncomfortable as visits to In- 
dian tepees. When Charles was eleven years old, he 
took him on a visitation in the dead of winter. They 
were given a room where they could see every breath 
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they drew. “Get into bed with all your clothes on,” he 
advised his son. They crawled under the covers, fully 
dressed. ‘They lay close together for warmth. 

Bishop Whipple went whenever he could to visit 
the Crow Wing Mission, northern outpost of the white 
population of Minnesota. The Mission was built on a 
semi-circular bluff washed by the headwaters of the 
Mississippi. Dr. Gear had persuaded an eastern church 
to provide a stained-glass window for the chancel which 
looked out over a forest of pine and evergreen. Crow 
Wing village was to the south of the chapel. 


That Christmas of 1860, the Bishop was unable to 
go to the Christmas service there but he sent presents. 
Enmegahbowh wrote to tell him how they had trimmed 
the chapel with evergreens and how the Indians had 
come at sunrise to do homage. They had made an offer- 
ing of $8.55 and a small piece of beadwork towards the 
Bishop’s salary. ‘They had had a Christmas tree in the 
Mission House and presents had come from Doctor 
and Mrs. Gear. 


The Bishop’s heart was with the Redmen but the 
settlers’ were not. Big business tycoons, city planners, 
wheat growers, iron miners and lumbermen wanted 
them ousted from their homes to almost anywhere, just 
so they no longer impeded the progress of an empire. 


The Indians, on their part, were more and more 
alarmed and vindictively resentful at the encroach- 
ment which, by bullying and bad faith, was shoving 
them off the earth. The Bishop, who was trying to be 
fair to both sides, was Mr. Facing-Two-Ways. His ac- 
cusations of iniquitous dealings on the part of the gov- 
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ernment agents and settlers did not set well with the 
accused. Although he was “Straight Tongue” for the 
Indians, he was also “Straight Tongue” to them and 
did not hesitate to chide them for their own barbarities. 
Quite understandably, the Whites saw only the sav- 
agery and the sullen treacheries and vices of unregener- 
ate Indians. Bishop Whipple was fascinated by the 
psychologic pattern and the picturesque ritual customs 
of Indian culture. Quite understandably also, the In- 
dians saw only the dispossessing avarice and broken 
treaties of the Whites from the Great Father down, 
while the Bishop understood the protesses of eminent 
domain which the nation’s expansion connoted. 


Bishop Whipple would not concede that the In- 
dians’ beliefs and codal practices were right. He was 
of the generation that labeled heathens as such and re- 
quired the abandonment of native norms when a con- 
vert was made. To be converted was to give up being 
a blanket Indian, have the hair cut and accept white 
ways. 

In spite of this, Bishop Whipple was almost of a 
mind to call Indian religion an Old Testament faith of 
its kind. He often thought of his task as developing 
what they had, rather than causing a revolution in their 
beliefs. He took the inbred ideals of the alien as au- 
thentic in their degree, deserving fulfillment and clari- 
fication for the acceptance of Christianity. 


“The North American Indians believe unquestion- 
ingly in a future life,” he contended. ‘They believe in 
all nature—that the laughing waterfall, the rock, the 
sky, the forest, contain a divinity. They think all mys- 
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teries are accounted for by spirits which they call ‘man- 
idos.’ ‘hey have preserved a tradition of one Supreme 
God whom they call Kitche-Manido, the Uncreated 
Spirit.” He added, “They believe that Grand Medi- 
cine was given to them by an intermediate deity, the 
Grand Medicine God.” 


Bishop Whipple had ample opportunity to learn 
about this Grand Medicine and its elaborate ritual for 
healing the sick. He saw the “doings” of the sundry 
societies in the tribes. Although he was well accepted 
by a few circles, the secrets of the middle Tipi were 
withheld from him. He learned of the “old men’s in- 
structions” and accommodated himself to conclave pro- 
cedures. He knew the ceremonials of the pipe of peace 
pointed to heaven, the four corners of the wind and to 
the earth before the smoke went upward to carry rever- 
ence towards the Supreme Being. He learned that the 
Society of the Braves, the Owl’s Feathers, the Foxes, 
the Grass, the Crow, the Wolf, all had their differing 
ornaments and other “‘wearings” of haircuts, feathers, 
painting, totems and scalps. 


Gradually, Bishop Whipple learned that the cere- 
mony of Grand Medicine was an elaborate ritual cov- 
ering several days. An endless number of gods and 
spirits were called upon to minister and prolong the 
life of the sick person. 


The several degrees of the Grand Medicine taught 
the use of incantations, medicines and poisons and the 
necessary requirements for becoming a brave. When a 
young man wanted admission to Grand Medicine he 
fasted until he dreamed of some animal such as a mink, 
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beaver or otter. The skin was then ornamented with 
beads and porcupine quills and the animal became the 
friend and companion of the man. 

Bishop Whipple discovered that they had only a 
limited knowledge of the use of herbs but were experts 
at extracting barbed arrows and dressing wounds. 


When a patient was in pain, the Grand Medicine 
Man told him it was an animal gnawing at his vitals. 
He made terrific noises to drive the animal away. If 
the patient got well, the Grand Medicine Man attribut- 
ed it to his power. If the patient se he said he had 
been called too late. 


The Sun Dance was the annual occasion of occa- 
sions for all. Runners notified the tribes where to as- 
semble at the end of June. The chieftains and all their 
councillors convened in the Great Circle. Young men 
in full regalia rode their horses around and around the 
circle until the call for prayer. Led by one who carried 
a buffalo head along with the chief dancer and his 
calumet, officials moved to the booth of branches at the 
center where there was a tall pole. Singers pounded on 
their big skin drums. They chanted incantations while 
the chief dancer stood stonily. He waited thus for the 
Grand Medicine Man to pierce his shoulder and slip 
a leather thong through the incision. Bravely he en- 
dured the horrible pain without flinching. Tied to the 
pole he danced around and around until the skin parted. 


Fasting from food and drink, the braves-kept the 
dances going for two days and a night. Then, keeping 
step, they went out to face the rising sun. They gazed 
full at it until some man saw visions in answer to 
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prayers. Then others saw visions. Barbaric? Gruesome? 
Cruel? Yes. But a crudely corporate act of faith. 


Medicine Men were particularly hostile to mis- 
sionaries. They were so obviously their competitors. 
The Medicine Men were not only bizarre showmen 
but they were priests of the faith. Shadayence, whom 
Enmegahbowh had told Bishop Whipple about, head- 
ed the dogged opposition to the white man’s religion. 
He had a tremendous hold on his people. Also, he had 
plenty of evidence which he quoted to prove there was 
little justification for many of the things the Christians 
did. He judged all Christians by the selfish agents, by 
hard liquor as a weapon of exploitation, by broken 
treaties and by the superiority complex of so many 
whites. 


Bishop Whipple often called Shadayence ‘Alex- 
ander the Coppersmith” after Paul’s Ephesian dema- 
gogue because he was such a cunning antagonist. How- 
ever, the Bishop himself was winning semi-acceptance 
as Straight Tongue among the Chippewas. His long 
black hair, high cheek bones, sturdy nose and tanned 
skin made him look like one of them. The chieftains 
and councillors recognized his interest in them and his 
honest desire to help them. Most of them knew of the 
time one tribe sent word to the Bishop that they were 
starving and he borrowed $500 to buy food for them. 
None of them realized the burdens he actually carried 
for them. 


Often he smoked the Peace Pipe with them. The 
Peace Pipes were made of unique and hallowed stone 
quarried at Coteau des Prairies, high on the majestic 
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dividing line three hundred miles west of St. Anthony 
Falls between the St. Peter and Missouri Rivers. 


Catlin, the intrepid explorer, reported that on this 
treeless height from which the vista of the prairie 
stretches away to the widest horizon, the Great Spirit 
called the Indian nations together in the wilderness. 
Standing on the precipice of red stone rock, which was 
said to be the petrified flesh of the ancestral Indians 
who had fled there to escape the primordial flood, the 
Great Spirit broke off a piece of the rock and made a 
huge pipe bowl by turning it in his hand. He then 
smoked it over his children and to the north and south, 
to east and west. After that he ordained that every tribe 
must make a Pipe of Peace from this same sacred stone 
and that no war club or scalping knife should ever be 
raised against those who have smoked the Peace Pipe 
with each other. At the last whiff of his smoke he had 
vanished in its cloud and the whole surface of the rock 
on all that ridge was melted and glazed to pipe-stone. 


Bishop Whipple was well aware of the religious 
hold of this story on the tribes. 


For some reason Shadayence presented a challenge 
to the Bishop. At every opportunity he talked to the 
Medicine Man about God. It was a real victory when 
Shadayence allowed him to take his little son to Fari- 
bault to be educated. Years later the child became a 
man who wore a surplice and preached the word of 
God. Then it was that Shadayence became a Christian. 


CHAPTER VIII 


In the North Woods 
and Grand Medicine 


It can almost be said that Bishop Whipple was 
around at the birth of Paul Bunyan, the lumberjack’s 
genius. The lumberjacks were a clan set apart from the 
common run of civilization. They were isolated in the 
august mysteries of forest silences and snowy loneliness 
and with story and song they eulogized Paul Bunyan. 


Paul Bunyan’s titanic powers were theirs en masse 
as they subdued the wilderness, steel calks in boots, 
chewing tobacco in their mouths, an axe in their hands 
and voices loud for the cry of “Tim-ber-r-r!” 


It was thirty below weather when “Parson George 
Chase” took Bishop Whipple up to the Mille Lacs 
Camps, fifty miles north of any towns. They rode most 
of the way by sledge. The tinkling bells and musical 
creaking of runners were pleasant to the ears but most 
of the time they had to keep covered against the cold. 

“Parson George” was the lumberjack’s unofficial 
chaplain. Although he was an artist, a scholar and a 
man of affairs, he had come west for his health and 
made the lumberjacks his charges. The dignity of the 
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tall pines and hemlocks rising out of the blue shadowed, 
deep snow awed Parson George. He saw the men as 
they were, diamonds in the rough. He knew how they 
spent their pay in gambling and carousing. He knew 
their horse-play, their flirtation with danger, their 
language. As they drove towards camp, he made the 
Bishop see them as they really were. 


The Bishop had already met many of the lumber 
barons who lived in Minneapolis and St. Paul. They 
lived in imposing houses and were driven behind spans 
of white horses and wore white plug hats but when he 
talked with them he knew they had not forgotten the 
feel of the peavy nor the bite of a blizzard and he knew 
they had the respect of the woodsmen. 


The Bishop and Parson George drove into one of 
the lumber camps just before supper. Already the 
borealis had begun to wave its folds across the sky. 
Two men came out to put up their horses. ‘Those inside 
welcomed them with boisterous yells and hearty hand- 
shakes for the new Bishop. To see their enthusiasm no 
one would have known that they had been rousted out 
by the chore-boy’s eight-foot horn before sunrise to a 
breakfast of pork and beans and flapjacks. (Paul Bun- 
yan had a griddle so big that his ‘‘cookies” went on 
roller skates to grease it and drop the batter). 


The arrival of guests slowed their supper a bit and 
all day long, except when “cookie” brought out hot 
‘‘flaggins” in his “wanigan” box sled at noon, they had 
looked forward to the evening meal. At the noon lunch, 
their beans had frozen on the plate and the tea had 
frozen on their whiskers. All day they had cut trees 
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and go-deviled the trunks by ox power down the ice 
path which the road monkeys had sprinkled for freez- 
ing. (Paul Bunyan’s blue ox had measured forty-two 
axe-handles and a plug of chewing tobacco between 
the horns). All day, they had cross-cut sixteen-foot 
lengths and piled them to await the spring thaw. 


AAs soon as introductions were over, Bishop Whipple 
looked around the big room, flanked by a tier of bunks 
on either side with hay-filled mattresses. He saw the 
monster of a stove in the middle of the room. It was 
inside a regular thicket of wet mackinaws, socks and 
mittens hung on hooks and wires. The Deacon and the 
Bishop added their own wet garments to dry. 


The sloping roof of shakes, boughs and clay came 
within three feet above the ground and the continuous 
bunk was under the single two-inch spread. The long, 
flat log facing the fire was called the ‘““Deacon’s seat” 
and held a row of joshing men. Tobacco made from 
jimson weed, burdock and old rope, raised a cloud of 
smoke. The cook called supper and the guests were 
placed at the head of the table. There were great pans 
of baked beans, haunches of venison, beef and pork, 
several varieties of vegetables and tea and coffee. 


The men ate voraciously. One of them told a Paul 
Bunyan story. “One night in the winter of the Blue 
Snow, before the spring when the rain came up from 
China, the men had had a hard day cutting the thou- 
sand cords of stove wood. The tote-team couldn’t make 
camp before dark and the men were famished. The 
King Bee (cook) found a pond, dumped in a load of 
beans and a load of pork, built a fire around the whole 
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shoreline and boiled up bean soup by the pondful. They 
ate the pond dry at one sitting.” 

After supper, Bishop Whipple and Parson George 
had a service for the men. When they sang “Jesus, Lover 
of My Soul,” it seemed to awaken memories among the 
men of some village church. Whipple knew this ser- 
mon would not convert them from painting the town 
scarlet in the late spring. He knew they would still 
drink rot-gut whiskey, fight each other and chew ears 
on provocation. He knew they would still show a fluent 
familiarity with super-Biblical vocabulary. Yet he 
knew, too, that his talk might lodge a grain of mustard- 
seed in their subconscious minds which might some day 
take rootage in the earthy subsoil there. 


It was plain to see that the lumberjacks had an in- 
nate deference for the cloth. They treated him with 
half-humorous reverence, showing that in spite of his 
round collar, they considered him a he-man. 


An exuberant youth tried to start a current of laugh- 
ter during the service. He was seized by the foreman 
and shoved out into the freezing cold. “Stay there till 
you can act like a Christian,” the foreman commanded. 


Bishop Whipple made a deep impression on the 
lumberjacks with his sincerity, his adaptability and his 
fund of stories. The Bishop was a jongleur of the Gos- 
pel. It was a “Holy Hurrah” with a fiddled hymn-tune 
to keynote his jovial eagerness. Crowded around the 
red-hot barrel stove on its sand base under the smoke- 
hole in the roof, Scandahoovians, Canucks and “Down- 
East” Yankee Bunyans with strong sap in their veins 
listened to the Bishop’s Bible legends. 
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“There were giants in those days,” he explained, his 
finger on the Book of Judges. He went on to compare 
their life with those giants of old. 


The men listened, as men have always listened to 
those who believe implicitly in their own message. The 
Bishop knew well he could never make others believe 
that which he did not believe himself. He made his 
message simple and to the point. He told them that 
every Christian man was a soldier for Christ with a 
post of duty. While grasping the hand of Christ, each 
must reach out to help another. Men must be working 
Christians. 


They shook his hand afterward with great horny 
paws that grasped with the same vigor they used on an 
axe handle. They could understand the simple message 
he gave because each of them held a post from chore- 
boy to sawyer to top boss. 


They provided him with a buffalo robe and a 
crowded-clear space at one end of the long common 
bunk where he could sleep by Parson George. They 
were very quiet as the two men knelt to pray before 
rolling in. One by one, they fell asleep while the Bishop 
and the Deacon lay spoon-fashion on the assigned bunk. 


Outside in the depths of the woods a timber wolf 
bayed and a snowy owl hooted. The river ice cracked 
as the boss logger heaved two more logs into the maw 
of the stove, then leaned back in the night watchman’s 
chair and lighted a new pipeful of “dynamite.” Under 
his breath, he hummed. 
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‘“‘A lumberjack’s life is a weary one, 
Though some say it’s free from all care. 
It’s swinging an axe from morning to night 
In the forest wild and drear. 


Or sleeping in the bunkhouse 
While the winter winds they blow 
Until the morning star appears 
And to the woods we go.” 


The loggers loved such songs but Paul Bunyan was 
their patron. It was he whose voice cried “’Timber-r-r” 
to their ears. 


CHAPTER Ix 


Wat Comes to the Country! 


Abraham Lincoln was elected President of the 
United States and Bishop Henry Whipple of Minne- 
sota was plagued by the duty of keeping himself and 
others, too, from fanatical partisanship. He battled for 
comprehension of human values on both sides. He 
wrote to a Southern relative, “Your strictures upon my 
course are very natural for one whose views favor 
secession. I see nothing in it but anarchy and ruin. Yet 
never did I feel more kindly towards the South.” 


Six weeks after Lincoln’s inauguration, Fort Sum- 
ter was bombarded and the war was on. It was un- 
thinkable. Surely the country could not be divided 
thus! It could not last! Victory, one way or the other, 
must come fast! 


The morning after Fort Sumter was attacked, Lin- 
coln issued his first proclamation. He called for sev- 
enty-five thousand men to serve in the militia for three 
months. 


By a coincidence which enabled Governor Ramsey 
to put Minnesota dramatically in the lead, the Gov- 
ernor himself was in Washington that fourteenth of 
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April. He hastened over to the War Department and 
volunteered a thousand men from the loyal Lone Star 
State to be ready as soon as needed. Secretary Cameron 
with this proffer in writing hurried to the White House 
“to cheer the President by this offer of assistance in 
the crisis which had arrived.” 


Ramsey telegraphed to Ignatius Donnelly, his flam- 
boyant, brilliant Lieutenant Governor, who instantly 
leaped into action. He issued his own flaming procla- 
mation calling for recruits to make good the Governor’s 
initiative. 

Minnesota kindled in response. Just the preceding 
November, the new state had had a chance to vote for 
a President. It had given Lincoln a two-to-one en- 
dorsement. It had to prove that its ballots were more 
than just a gesture. Donnelly, a twenty-four-year-old 
essayist, poet and liberal who had dazzled the Repub- 
lican Convention of 1859 with eloquence unmatched, 
now sounded the tocsin for saving the nation’s unity. 
This undisciplined young genius was the man of the 
hour. 


It happened that Henry Clay was in St. Paul that 
very week end, caught far from his seceding Alabama. 
The old statesman was chagrined by the pulsing en- 
thusiasm of primitive Minnesota. Pioneers and woods- 
men were thronging forward to fight for the Union, 
demanding to be led to the battlefield. He sensed that 
the Southern cause had more formidable opponents 
than its leaders had foreseen. 


The history of Minnesota’s ten regiments faintly 
suggests the home situation. Whipple ministered in his 
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hew frontier state where thirteen per cent of its male 
population donned a uniform. There were 21,982 
fighting men of whom more than 2500 were killed and 
thousands were wounded. Minnesota simultaneously 
had the Sioux War on its hands, the worst Indian out- 
break in the Nation’s record. Conspicuously and stren- 
uously, Whipple carried responsibilities for a whole 
people’s spiritual and moral stamina amidst anguish 
beyond imagination. Those were truly times to try 
men’s souls and Minnesota was more intensely in the 
furnace than most other states. The task of keeping its 
Shadracks, Meshachs and Abednegoes aware of the 
companioning Son of God walking with them in the 
midst of the fire, was a test of teligion’s real power far 
beyond pretty sentimentality. 


General Sibley had nine frontier companies al- 
ready organized in the down-river towns for policing 
the Indians. These formed a nucleus for the volunteers. 
Sober military annals of the time record that MUrlek oe 
palaver, misrepresentation, all helped boost enlistment. 
Promises were, “Enlist in my company and I will make 
you an orderly, sergeant, musician or whatever you 
want to be.” Half a dozen men might be promised the 
same office. Once sworn in, they found themselves un- 
der martial law and took what was handed to them. 


In the excitement, a horde descended on Fort Snell- 
ing which had again been taken over by the army. They 
came On foot, in wagons, or on horseback. Many brought 
wives, children and assorted relatives. Some left their 
women at home with squirrel guns, plows and night- 
mare fears. 
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The rough and ready crowd moved into the barracks 
where Franklin Steele had quartered his sheep during 
his occupancy. The barracks had to be cleaned out with 
hoes and shovels. ‘There was a lot of horse play with 
rough and tumble excitement. Each man was supplied 
with a frontier shirt, decorated with crescents and tre- 
foils. Each man received a black felt hat, black trousers 
and a pair of socks in case his women folks had not 
knitted enough. Few of the clothes fit but this created 
gorgeous fun. 


Rations were constantly the first line of attack. 
The beef was poor and tough. ‘The pork was rusty. The 
men arranged a mock funeral for a whole load of meat. 
A police cart, bearing the coffined meat, was con- 
ducted to the center of the parade grounds by a funeral 
guard with reversed arms. Fife and drum corps played 
the Death March. A mock chaplain delivered an obit- 
uary address. The beef contractor lurked in the door 
of the commissary wondering what would happen to 
him. Fortunately, the commandant arrived unexpect- 
edly. He dismissed the assemblage. They were thank- 
ful that there was no penalty. At once the quality of the 
meat improved. Women everywhere organized to work 
for the soldiers. Bishop Whipple was asked to give a 
talk to the women of the Soldier’s Aid Society at Fari- 
bault. 


He spoke thus: 


“There are times when words are powerless to 
speak the language of the heart. When none can de- 
scribe the strange visitations of hope and fear which 
move the heart of the patriot and Christian. Words are 
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poor images of these thoughts which like some burning 
fever inflame men to very madness, or which creep 
like death chill over every heart. 

“It would have been a strange sight if some wild, 
solitary man like one of the old prophets had passed 
through the land with a warning cry of desolation and 
blood, prophesying that this year a million American 
citizens would meet each other as foemen, face to face. 
That in this land of peace, there should be the din of 
arms and the tramp of soldiering, not in holiday attire, 
but as foe meeting foe with the clash of steel. 


“There was no such prophet to lift the wail. The 
nation went its accustomed way. The husbandman 
sowed his seed. The merchant sent out his venture. 
The tide of commerce ebbed and flowed with its argo- 
sies of wealth. Hearts long used to peace said, ‘As it 
has been so it will ever be.’ 


‘When no one looked for it at home or abroad, the 
blow fell. It was the shout of laughter of an imbecile 
rebellion which changed to a wail of sorrow. 


“The touch of time may soften rugged natures and 
hush the sound of strife. The name of this century’s 
deliverer has not yet been written. This pestilence is the 
work of many particles of poison. The storm cloud has 
millions of drops of dew. Myriads of acts and influence 
have made up public opinion which is stronger than 
any tuler. The language of partisan hatred may be a 
tempting lure to carry votes but the day will come when 
brothers will again look each other in the eye without 
surrendering manhood. 


“This is a time for woman’s work and woman’s 
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prayers. Those will help our soldiers meet temptation, 
it will hush their blasphemy and silence ribald songs. 
Our country needs both men and women. God’s Hand 
will save us. Grasp it and our country shall be de- 
livered from peril.” 

Bishop Whipple was always around the Fort. He 
shared Minnesota’s pride that in less than two weeks 
the First Regiment, by its own volition, signed up for 
a three-year hitch, and was the first regiment to volun- 
teer anywhere. The cry was “On to Richmond.” He 
watched when drilling began. He could see that the 
men were eager to get into the fight. They talked with 
him freely. They liked his light-hearted manner. 

He preached to them several Sundays. He had made 
himself well known in the back country and river set- 
tlements from whence the men had come. They begged 
him to be the regiment’s chaplain. He wanted to accept 
but he was already dedicated to his diocese. However, 
he kept in contact with the troops whenever he got the 
opportunity. 

After the required training, the First Regiment 
was ordered to Harrisburg. The orders came at ten 
o’clock at night and spread to the men in the barracks. 
Without even dressing, they ran around as wild as boys, 
hurrahing and hugging each other. They were honored! 
They were the first regiment to go from the North. 

General Sanford, the United States Minister to 
Belgium, had sent President Lincoln a battery of rifled 
cannon to be given to the first three-year regiment to 
be mustered, provided it was worthy of the gift. 

The First Minnesota received the gift! 

Before they embarked, Bishop Whipple preached 
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a farewell sermon. His text was, “If I forget thee, O 
Jerusalem, let my right hand forget her cunning.” It 
was one of the most solemn services of his life. He knew 
so many of the men, and he knew, too, that it would be 
the last time for many of them that he could tell them 
of the love of Jesus Christ. 


The soldiers boarded the river steamers, the North- 
ern Belle and the War Eagle. They transferred over to 
St. Paul where they disembarked for a parade through 
the city’s jammed streets to be greeted with cheers and 
gifts. They re-boarded the steamers and in the summer 
morning light, the vessels moved downstream between 
the silent bluffs of the Mississippi palisades. They 
stopped at the crowded docks of river towns where 
shouting, weeping people showered them with more 
gifts and godspeeds. They watched as long as they could 
see as the steamers proceeded towards La Crosse and 
Prairie du Chien. 


Through the newspaper reports which told where 
they were, Bishop Whipple’s prayers followed them 
all the way. He knew when they reached Harrisburg 
and were loaded on cattle trains to Baltimore. He 
learned later how they had marched with loaded mus- 
kets and fixed bayonets through Baltimore’s ominous 
silence. He heard how they had gone through Alexan- 
dria’s deserted, grass-grown streets where frightened 
Negroes huddled in corners. He heard of Bull Run and 
their final carnage. 


Sorrow was heavy in the hearts of all Minnesotans 
during the bridge-building tours. They burst into fresh 
sorrow after Antietam’s holocaust. 
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The Bishop had gone to Washington to plead again 
for the Indians when he heard about Antietam. He 
hurried there to find Antietam had been a grisly en- 
gagement where the First Minnesota had been among 
the five thousand Union soldiers. They had marched 
together upon the open field into a tempest of gunfire 
where they had to obey the order to retreat. 

“They had been placed at a point where the battle 
raged fiercest,” Bishop Whipple recorded. “The field 
was covered with the dead. The stone house and barn 
hard by were filled with the wounded and dying.” 

But they had kept the Southern army from invad- 
ing the North! 

Through the moaning and screaming and pleas for 
help, Bishop Whipple made his way from one to an- 
other. He gave them drinks of water, words of comfort 
and last prayers. He took messages of love and loyalty 
for home folks. Just having their Bishop appear from 
home put courage into them. One man who had lost a 
leg while bearing the regimental colors hid his pain 
while talking to Whipple. 


Back at his headquarters, Bishop Whipple received 
a letter from General McClellan whom he had known 
when he served in Chicago and McClellan had been 
chief engineer of the Illinois Central Railroad. 


Headquarters Army of the Potomac 


My dear Bishop: Will you do me the favor to per- 
form divine service in my camp this evening? After 
the great success that God has vouchsafed us, I feel 
that we cannot do less than avail ourselves of the first 
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Opportunity to render to Him the thanks that are due 
to Him alone. I, for one, feel that the victory is the 
result of His great mercy, and should be glad if you 
would be the medium to offer the thanks I feel due 
from this army and from the country. 


I am, very respectfully 
Your humble sv’t 


George B. McClellan 
Maj.-Gen’l. 


Bishop Whipple went to the camp and held a serv- 
ice as McClellan had requested. Then the two men 
sat together in McClellan’s tent until long after mid- 
night, having a heart-to-heart talk. McClellan told 
Bishop Whipple how he was being criticized for not 
bringing the war to a swift close. When Bishop Whip- 
ple finally left, General McClellan asked him if he 
would stop at the hospitals on the way to Washington 
and find out how his wounded boys were doing. 


Whipple agreed to do this and on September 23, 
1862, he wrote to General McClellan from Wash- 
ington. 

“My dear General: I have spent the day in visiting 
your brave boys in the hospital. I am sure it will glad- 
den your heart as it did my own, to know the great love 
they bear you. When I told them how tenderly you had 
spoken of them and how you knelt with me in prayer 
for God’s blessing upon them, many a brave fellow 
wept for joy. On every side I heard, ‘God bless him! 
God bless him!’ Occasionally some veteran exclaimed, 
‘God bless Little Mac?’ 
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“T had the opportunity to commend some dying men 
to God and to whisper to them the Saviour’s name for 
the last journey. 

“Tf it were not for wearying you, I could fill an 
hour, telling you of words of loving confidence spoken 
by these brave sufferers who had been in good and evil 
report. But I cannot close without telling you how sweet 
the remembrance is of the service held in your camp 
and to assure you it is a pleasure every day to ask God’s 
blessing upon you. Your way is rough. Many do not 
know you. Many are jealous of your success. Many will 
try to fetter you. Let no cloud nor thorn trouble you. 
Above you is God our Father. He will hear our prayers. 
God bless you. I am, with love, 


Your servant for Christ’s sake, 
H. B. Whipple, Bishop of Minnesota.* 


The General’s phraseology and, to his own extent, 
the Bishop’s, exhibit a far too frequent theologizing 
stereotype. The strangely unrealistic, warped assump- 
tion that God militantly takes sides and engineers His 
victory apparently never includes the concept that the 
vanquished may equally consider themselves so right 
that they, too, richly deserved vindication by Him. In 
any bitter controversy it is far too easy for rabid parti- 
sans to translate their convictions into forecastings from 
some Sinai, authentically delivered to them only. 

General Meade was of a nearly identical religious 
stamp and his admiration for Bishop Whipple was 
identical. Hearing one spring that the Bishop was 
preaching the Good Friday service in Saint John’s, 


*Bishop Whipple’s Papers 
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Washington, the General telegraphed, asking him to 
come down to headquarters on the Rapidan for the 
Easter Communion. 


Association between Sherman and Whipple, al- 
though cordial, was rather prickly. The Bishop was 
often in ungloved disagreement with him, but their 
respect for each other as adult antagonists was complete. 
When Sherman later published the history of his cam- 
paigns he sent a copy to Whipple’s son, Charles, who 
was by then a Major in the Army. He inscribed the 
volume, “To the son of my great and good friend, 
Bishop Whipple of Minnesota, with love and venera- 
tion for the father and earnest wishes for the honor and 
happiness of the son.” In Sherman’s book, he frankly 
debated many of the cleric’s doctrines and confiden- 
tially gave him insight into his own domestic compro- 
mises with a devout Roman Catholic wife. Many of 
these compromises, so different from his usual square- 
jawed choler, testified to the depth of his devotion to 
her. When she died, he answered the Bishop’s condo- 
lences with characteristic vigor. 


Sherman wrote that his wife had never for one in- 
stant wavered from her faith that the Roman or Irish 
Catholic Church had to the end, preserved the true and 
only faith in God and His only begotten Son, Jesus 
Christ. All other creeds were to her schisms, disturbing 
elements in the universally desired wish for the Eternal 
Salvation. Then he added, “My old Puritan blood 
somewhat rebelled at the doctrines of the Holy Ghost, 
the Communion of Saints, Transubstantiation, the Im- 
maculate Conception, etc., none of which are necessary 
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to an admission that Christ on earth taught the highest 
morality, charity and religion and was consequently 
entitled, not only to reverence but submission. Never- 
theless, such is God’s ordinance, that progress is the 
law, not stagnation. Truth, of course, is eternal, but 
even truth presents different phases.” 


General Halleck was Whipple’s best entrepreneur 
in Washington. The Bishop’s unqualified praise of him 
was somewhat due to the affection he held for him, 
plus more than a twinkle of justifiable pride in the 
publicity garnered by his cousin. He was blind to Hal- 
leck’s weaknesses. At the outbreak of hostilities, Hal- 
leck had been recalled from his law practice in Cali- 
fornia to be a Major-General in the Army. At first he 
had charge of operations in the Western theatre of the 
war. The Bishop often boasted that Halleck brought 
order out of chaos and saved Missouri from secession. 
Halleck wrote him from Missouri. “Affairs in the De- 
partment are in a most deplorable state, whether made 
so purposely or not, I will not say. If I can ever get 
any order, I will be satisfied. Of course I shall be well 
abused until I am removed which, very likely, will 
soon take place. I am resolved not to be made the in- 
strument of any political faction . . . let the conse- 
quences be what they may . .. Goodbye, dear cousin. 
Write me as often as you can.” 


Transferred to Mississippi, “Old Brains,” as Hal- 
leck was called, succeeded to such an extent that Lin- 
coln appointed him General-in-Chief of the armies 
with headquarters in Washington. Here, his adminis- 
trative abilities were conspicuous, but general opinion 
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was that he lacked a grasp of the entire military prob- 
lem, and that the successive reverses of McClellan, 
Pope, Burnside and Hooker in Virginia were traceable 
to him as well as to politics. At any rate Halleck was 
teplaced and kicked upstairs to be Chief-of-Staff for 
Lincoln. In this position, he was able to open doors for 
Whipple which led to direct contact with Lincoln. 
The fruition of Straight Tongue’s Indian advocacies 
can be greatly credited to Halleck. 


After Antietam the Bishop returned home to re- 
port what he had seen and heard in Washington. There 
was grief and desolation in so many Minnesota homes. . 
He organized a commitee to care for the needy. 


In spite of all the problems of War he laid the cor- 
nerstone of the Cathedral of Our Merciful Saviour on 
July 16, 1862. He could not yet see where the money 
would come from to actually build the Cathedral but 
his faith was unlimited. It carried him far beyond the 
belief in a Cathedral. He planned to build schools 
around the church, making it a common center. But 
he wanted the first building to be a House of Prayer. 
He wanted The Bishop’s Church to be forever free and 
a model for a missionary diocese. He was planning the 
first Cathedral of the American branch of the Epis- 
copal Church. 


He planned that the Cathedral should be admin- 
istered according to Anglican precedent, except that 
when it was completed it should be under the sole con- 
trol of the Bishop as English Cathedrals were not. He 
wanted the parish rector to be nominated by himself 
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and be called the Dean of the Cathedral. He wanted 
the morning services and those of church festivals to 
be the Bishop’s services. 

He saw nothing arrogant in this. Under missionary 
conditions, there could be little of other vested preroga- 
tives. He was the center of a work. Why shouldn’t he 
formulate its vehicles? 

“I recall,” he wrote in his diary, “the expression of 
amusement on the faces of my listeners when I drew a 
picture of the day when those wilds would be covered 
with institutions of learning. It was hard to believe be- 
cause the bluffs were still covered by forest with even 
a few Sioux tipis about.” 


The next day Bishop Whipple laid the cornerstone 
of Seabury Divinity Hall for students who would go 
out to preach. He had the staunch backing of the peo- 
ple of Faribault. On such occasions, they brought out 
the band and the city was hospitable to visitors. 


Facing the world bravely, Bishop Whipple often 
wondered how Shattuck School and St. Mary’s Hall 
would continue to operate. Lizzie, their oldest daugh- 
ter, had come home to help at St. Mary’s Hall. The 
school was given a library by Anthony Drexel and a 
telescope from William A. Aspinwall, but the treasury 
was practically empty. Teachers had to be paid and 
other costs met. The Rev. Thomas, who was in charge 
at the time, came into the Bishop’s study one day. He 
looked so dejected that the Bishop was sure he had 
come to say the schools must give up. Before The Rey. 
Thomas could speak, he said, ‘‘Let us pray.” 


Kneeling together, they prayed that help might 
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come for their work. They rose and Mr. Thomas put 
his arms around Bishop Whipple and kissed him. 


Almost as in in answer to their prayers, the money 
did come from various sources. The schools continued 
along with plans for the Cathedral and Seabury Mis- 
sion School. In those dark days Bishop Whipple often 
needed to refer to a sermon he had written while he 
served in Rome, New York. This was one of his favorite 
sermons and he had preached various versions of it 
more than thirty times. It ran: 


“In the land of Pharaoh, there dwelt a nation of 
slaves. They were not hereditary bondsmen for once 
their fathers were guests of Egyptian kings. They came 
from the noble lineage of Patriarchs and were the heirs 
of God’s Covenant with Abraham. When the dynasty 
of the shepherd’s Kings was overthrown, Pharaohs who 
knew not Joseph, made the freedmen of Jehovah a 
nation of slaves. 


“In strange contrast with their past history and seem- 
ingly in mockery of God’s promise, they became the 
degraded hewers of wood and drawers of water, the 
vassals and slaves of Egyptian bondage. For generations 
on generations, their cry of sorrow ascended unto God 
and He prepared to bring them forth out of the prison 
house of bondage to a goodly land, the Canaan of their 
hopes. Had God so willed it, the yoke of their oppressor 
could have been broken in a moment, every fetter shak- 
en off and they gone forth, leaving behind them a path 
strewn with memorials of success. Had God but spoken 
that word by which a world sprang into being, in a 
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moment they would have been conquerors. For none 
could stay the progress of a people whose advance was 
led by a pillar of fire and whose reward was shielded 
by a pillar of cloud. But no! Mighty as would be their 
deliverance, fearful as the doom of their oppressor, He 
had seen fit that it should be “little by little,” teaching 
them that not by might or by power but by His own 
Almighty Hand had He led them out of Canaan. The 
exodus of God’s people was a school of preparation. 
But little and little did he teach them through mercies 
and chastisements of the blessing of holiness and the 
woes of sin. 


‘Thus we see that miracle followed miracle, curse 
followed curse, expostulation followed expostulation, 
before Pharaoh would let the people go. It was not 
until the dark form of the angel of wrath had over- 
shadowed every Egyptian home and their first-born 
were smitten with death that they heard the voice of 
God saying, ‘Let my people go.’ 

‘“There was no one march that led them to Canaan, 
no one battle that gained them victory over every foe, 
no one struggle that set its seal upon them as a race of 
conquerors. Little by little, God led them from the 
banks of the Red Sea to the land of promise. 


‘We can see the wisdom of this for it was God’s 
training school for preparing them to be a peculiar 
people and these Providences were used to save them 
from destruction by His own Almighty Hand. 


“I think upon this sacred story. Little by little! It 
is the law of nature, the motto of the earnest, the whis- 
pered word of courage to the weak, the stimulant to 
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success, the foundation of earthly hopes. It is the guide- 
post to a heavenly crown... There is strange signifi- 
cance in those three words. Little by little! 


“Take the seed which chance planted in the earth. 
The rain of heaven gives it moisture. The sun sends 
forth its beams to warm it. The earth gives it suste- 
nance. T’he seed becomes a root. A frail and tiny plant 
bursts from the dying shell. The coloring deepens and 
leaves come forth. Years pass. The seedling becomes a 
forest tree, a monarch of the woods. Little by little it 
has gained its perfection. 


“So grows coral strands from tiny insects, so grows 
the human child. God’s law is everywhere. It is the 
rule of both animate and inanimate creation. 


“T ask about the country beyond the grave. In nature, 
I see that death puts on new forms of beauty. 


“To many of you the way looks dark. I wish I could 
write this lesson on your hearts. Only believe in humble 
obedience. Little by little you will go forth from the 
darkness to become conquerors. None of us stand still. 
We are nearer heaven today than we were a week ago 
or else we are farther away. Little by little our daily 
acts are weaving lines into our hidden character and 
preparing us for shame and sorrow or the joy of fel- 
lowship with God.” 


On a visit to the Lower Agency, Bishop Whipple 
saw how the Indians asked questions about the War. 
He saw how they kept track of the number of white 
men being killed in battle. He heard one Redman say 
to another, “When the Whites get through killing each 
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other, we can avenge our wrongs and get our country 
back.” 


It did look for a time as if the North might lose, 
for the Southern troops had the advantage. Southern 
generals were West Pointers. Lincoln knew nothing of 
military art. Untrained men from the North brought a 
spirit of independence into the trenches which was ill- 
suited to military discipline. However, the North had 
the advantage of numbers, wealth and natural resources. 

The policy of the army was to encourage the morale 
of its military units by keeping the men of the same 
locale together as far as possible. It even grouped men 
of a given blood in the same regiments. 


The First Minnesota had been mostly of Sibley’s 
companies with a running start on morale from their 
accumulated prestige at home. Other regiments were 
successfully mustered in with their own homogeneity 
of German, Irish or Scandinavian blood or New Eng- 
land ancestry. A company of Germans, who had done 


their military stint in Germany, formed the First Cav- | 


alry. Amusingly, however, the Irish Fifth were placed 
under the command of a former German nobleman, 
Rudolph von Burgesrode, who lived in Shakopee. The 
fighting Irish rebelled and got a commander of their 
own strain. 


Apropos of the Irish Fifth, was the emergence into 
Minnesotan life of a young Father Ireland, later the 
famous and salty Archbishop of St. Paul. He became 
Bishop Whipple’s close friend and associate in public 
affairs. Born in County Kilkenny, Ireland, in 1838, he 
had been brought to America when a boy. He had ad- 
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ventured to the Northwest and towards the priesthood 
at twenty-one. Bishop Grace had gambled on the pos- 
sibilities of this pungent youth and sent him to France 
to study theology. After eight years in France, he had 
come home at the moment of the war’s beginning. He 
had been promptly ordained and volunteered to be 
chaplain of the Fifth. He had gone with his men into 
the battalions of Sherman’s Eagle Brigade and its Co- 
rinth-Vicksburg campaigns. 


The First Minnesota, the Second, Third, Fourth 
and Fifth, all ended up under Sherman’s command. 
The tough-minded marcher through Georgia was 
proud of those seasoned veterans. At Gettysburg it was 
the First Minnesota that had turned the tide by their 
full charge against twenty times their number, to stop 
the hole which Sickle’s stampeding troops had left 
open. Out of the eight companies, only forty-seven 
men were left to answer roll call. 


“No greater deed is recorded in history,” Halleck 
exclaimed. 


Bishop Whipple’s finances were inadequate for all 
the things he wanted to do. His was a bare missionary 
minimum and he was forever underwriting his high 
hopes for the future out of his own funds. Cornelia 
was often at her wits’ end to find means to run the house 
and St. Mary’s School, because a portion of his salary 
was still going to pay his father’s debts. He wrote to 
a friend, ‘‘My poor father’s estate, unable to satisfy a 
fourth of the claims, my mother destitute, the whole 
family poor, an uncle turned oppressor to deny our 
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rights and to press an old claim on which I was an 
endorser.” 


When he attended the Diocesan Convention in 
1862, he enumerated some of his difficulties. (1) The 
hard physical aspects — twenty men to care for a coun- 
try larger than England. (2) The worldliness of west- 
ern life. (3) The indifference. (4) Irreligion — the 
border always is Satan’s battleground, with men far 
removed from home and the restraints of religion, wor- 
shipping Voltaire or Payne more than God. (5) The 
grave undertaking of winning heathen Redmen to a 
real Christianity. (6) The straitness of these troubled 
times of harrowing war. 


Apparently there were contentious parties in the 
little coterie of the church where friction was generated 
because some lacked a sense of charity and tolerant 
humor. Bishop Whipple refused to be a party man. 
“One reason for the unhappy times,” he said, “is the 
attempt to define what God has not defined, to place 
limits upon the grace of God, or establish metes and 
bounds which tell the time, the means and the precise 
way whereby the Holy Spirit would mold the heart 
anew. The great difficulty is in overloading the sim- 
plicity of the cross with the reasonings of the party.” 


One of Bishop Whipple’s noblest qualities was his 
practice of this principle in church and state. His posi- 
tion in the church was exactly that which he held in 
war. He would not be a partisan. He saw both sides. He 
had somewhat of a God’s-eye view above the battles. 
His soul ached with agony for the wrestlers in the 
cockpit of contention who should have understood each 
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other in a larger magnaminity and patient Grace. He 
was a true exponent of the Biblical statement, “Charity 
suffereth long and is kind, it vaunteth not itself, is not 
easily provoked, beareth all things, endureth all things, 
and never faileth.” To him, this was the essence of a 
Christian example. 


The support of Seabury Divinity School was a 
work of pure faith. Yet he would not compromise. At 
one time when they were desperate for funds, he was 
offered aid from an educational society. The society 
made a condition that students must hold certain the- 
ological opinions. Bishop Whipple refused the offer. 


He carried so many burdens that he was always 
under some sort of a dark cloud. The blanket Indians 
were turbulent and bold. Their noisy dances were fre- 
quently held to disturb missionary services. They failed 
to realize that Bishop Whipple was writing pleas for 
their cause. He sent his pleas to religious journals and 
the public press. Even though all his writings were not 
published, he was known everywhere as a fearless lead- 
er and a friend of the Indians. His letters to the Secre- 
tary of the Interior on behalf of the Indians begged 
for the appointment of agents and superintendents who 
were honest and could influence them for good and 
understand their character. 


The Indians held secret meetings and spoke angrily 
and tried vainly to stave off hunger and waited... 
waited for annuities that did not come. 
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CHAPTER X 


Indian Massacre! 


“A child alone in the dark can invent more hells 
than Swedenborg,” said Chesterton. 


Nightmares are hells indeed, but when the sleeper 
wakes he knows they were unreal. As truth is some- 
times stranger than fiction, so can actuality sometimes 
be more of a nightmare than imagination. 


The Sioux massacre in Minnesota was a livid hor- 
ror more vivid than even Dante’s descriptions. 


Even Bishop Whipple had not foreseen how terri- 
ble it could be. However, lightning cannot be indefin- 
itely pent up when thunder clouds roll up into a hot 
sky and some projection on earth provides magnetic 
induction. 

“Now!” the Sioux cried. “Now is the time to 
strike!” 

Now the arrogant invaders who had thrust them- 
selves into their ancestral homes could be driven back 
whence they had come or be killed off! Now the Great 
Medicine could bring Gitchi Manitou’s vengeance 
through his red children’s wrath! Now! Now! 
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Braves sharpened their scalp knives and danced 
themselves into delirious passion, possessed by the spi- 
rits of war. Now, while the Great Father’s stalwarts 
were far away in a warfare which was taking all their 
strength and going poorly at that, now was the time! 

Reports showed that the Union army was inept and 
weak. This had been shown at Bull Run. Lee was in- 
vading Maryland. Discouragement was deflating the 
martial spirits of the North. Now was the time! 


Little Crow always had his runners hanging around 
when the mail coach arrived at the agencies with week- 
old papers and dispatches. They listened in on the ex- 
cited discussions and then sped back, marathonlike, to 
report to Little Crow. 


The Sioux had not forgotten the expose of army 
ignominy in the Ink-pa-du-ta affair of several years 
back. That rapscallion was still uncaught despite all the 
flurry of pursuit by the army. They felt only scorn for 
the raw, mixed-blood recruits at Fort Ridgley. ‘Those 
men made a pretense of sound and fury but showed 
little strength. Immigrant trains, mining camps, 1so- 
lated settlements and even the Indian agencies run by 
thieving white men, were all without adequate protec- 
tion. Now was the moment for vengeance! 


As Bishop Whipple later detailed, Indian griev- 
ances were indeed intolerable. Although they had 
nursed those grievances for a long time, they had been 
unable to do anything about them. Why, only the year 
before the Indians of the upper Mississippi had gath- 
ered to receive their allotments. The flour had been 
colored with mold, the pork was odorous, but out of 
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sheer hunger they ate it. Guns in the night announced 
death after death from the government food. There was 
a corpse in almost every tepee. The wailing of mourn- 
ers echoed around the agency. Three hundred red vic- 
tims had been buried without clothing or rites. Could 
such grievances go unpunished forever? 


The Upper and Lower Agencies were only thirty 
miles apart and Indians were gathered at both places 
to see if their quota for the year would be forthcoming. 
Wily Hole-in-the-Day and his Chippewas were ready 
for trouble. Bishop Whipple had been in the Chippewa 
country in June and sensed the truculence among them. 
He knew of their wrongs. He knew also that the rice 
crop had failed the Chippewas and the game killed off 
wholesale. They had never received pay for land from 
their shrinking reservation. Traders were stopping 
their credit. Rumor was spreading that the year’s al- 
lotment of money and goods would not come. 


Bishop Whipple got wind of this last suspicion 
and found it well grounded. Although Major Gal- 
braith had come over from his district headquarters 
at Yellow Medicine to enroll the Indians for their pay- 
ment, he knew that most of the appropriation had al- 
ready been used to pay traders’ claims against the Red- 
men and even the Indians knew he was Just putting 
up a bluff. 

Bishop Whipple feared an explosion that would 
rock the state. He wrote letters to all of the clergy nam- 
ing September 26th as a day of fasting, humiliation 
and prayer for the safety of Minnesota. 

The day came too late! 
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Galbraith went back to Yellow Medicine to face 
the Sioux swarming there. He found that a thousand 
Yanktons were encamped on the prairie, adding them- 
selves to their cousins... to share in either allotments 
or war whoops. He was greeted by a message that Con- 
gress had at last passed the Indian budget but green- 
backs would be substituted for specie. Too well he 
knew that no Indian understood greenbacks or con- 
sidered them worth money. The message also said the 
greenbacks would not arrive until mid-August. 

Galbraith dared not tell the Sioux. He knew they 
would not wait another month. He was helpless when 
an audacious team of young braves broke into the 
storehouse, yelling that the goods were theirs by right. 

Riggs, the Presbyterian missionary from the Upper 
Mission, intervened. He pleaded for Galbraith to issue 
such provisions as the storehouse still held, on condi- 
tion that the Indians would return to their villages 
until the money came. Galbraith divided what he had 
in the storehouse. Muttering their fury, the Sioux and 
Yanktons filtered back out of range. They were not 
satisfied. 

At the Lower Agency it was even worse. For in 
that area, Little Crow, Shakopee and Big Eagle were 
the firebrands. Little Crow and his renegades were 
angered because men like Taopi, Good Thunder and 
Wabasha had abandoned blankets, scalp-locks and 
tepees. Also, white settlers had flooded in to engulf 
the Sioux preserves. There had been 13,000 of them 
two years before. Now there were 40,000. The Indians 
had to do something or soon there would be no place 
left for them. 
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Little Crow had had to fight for his chieftainship 
and now he was ready to fight Whites to hold his 
power. After his father’s death, a rival for the chief- 
tainship had ambushed him one day. As the assassin 
rose from cover to fire, Little Crow had clasped his 
hands over his heart and both wrists had been shat- 
tered. He had been taken to the surgeon at Fort Snell- 
ing and the surgeon, after examining the mangled 
wrists, had decreed that both arms must be amputated. 


The circle of elders had declared they would have 
no maimed, helpless chief who would not even be able 
to hunt after he reached the Happy Hunting Grounds. 
“If the Great Spirit wants Little Crow to be our lead- 
er,” they said, “let the Great Spirit heal him.” 


The Snelling surgeon shook his head but sought 
to save the injured hands. Little Crow recovered with 
scarred but usable hands. He was thus designated the 
leader of his people, with a Grand Medicine aura. This 
he had orated about with rugged eloquence and tireless 
energy. He claimed the Great Father had never been 
able to hypnotize him, even when he had gone to visit 
him in Washington. He had been well aware of the 
tongue-in-cheek flattery showered on him by conde- 
scending officials. Admittedly, he had helped the 
Whites pursue Ink-pa-du-ta, but Ink-pa-du-ta had 
been his personal foe. It added to his scorn of the mili- 
tary that they had never caught the offender and it 
satisfied his personal grudge. 


As trouble now came to a head, Little Crow made 
a bargain with his Chippewa enemy, Hole-in-the-Day, 
for a simultaneous attack on the Whites. A letter ad- 
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dressed to Hole-in-the-Day from the Lower Agency 
was intercepted and turned over to Bishop Whipple. 
It said: “Your young men have killed one of my peo- 
ple, a farmer. I have tried to keep my braves at home. 
They have gone for scalps. Look out. Little Crow.” 


Immediately the Bishop went to Gull Lake to get 
unprotected Chippewas out of the scalpers’ path. How- 
ever, the Sioux succeeded in killing one Chippewa 
and escaped back to Little Crow in expectation that 
this murder would touch off a general massacre. Little 
Crow’s plans were not quite ready, however. He had 
Wabasha to convert to his way of thinking. Wabasha 
was a powerful leader and he had turned his sympa- 
thies to the Christian Indians. 


On August 5th, Bishop Whipple received a letter 
from the Reverend Hinman. It had been sent from 
the Lower Sioux Agency. Hinman wrote, ‘We are in 
the midst of great excitement. The delay of payments 
has kept all the Indians here. They have nothing to eat. 
They are so hungry they have even sucked juice from 
cornstalks. At Yellow Medicine there are 5000 wild 
men from the plains. Yesterday they cut down the ware- 
house door and took food, cannon and small arms. They 
threatened to drive the Whites away. We are unpro- 
tected at our warehouse and it is full of Indian goods. 
If the volunteers at Yellow Medicine ever fire on the 
Indians, I don’t know what will happen.” He enclosed 
a letter from Wabasha asking for help. Wabasha want- 
ed Whipple to send his letter to Washington. 


Bishop Whipple was sick with worry. He kept 
getting other messages about how Little Crow was 
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moving strategically from one place to another. His 
sly lieutenants had served notice on nineteen-year-old 
Captain Marsh at Fort Ridgley that it would not be 
necessary for troops to supervise that year’s distribution 
of annuities. Whipple was told how a trader had said, 
“If they’re hungry, let ’em eat grass.” 


The Bishop was not surprised when Little Crow 
seized on this with alacrity. It provided exactly the 
apt epitome of white callousness which he could use. 
Again Wabasha, his superior, stood in his way. Wa- 
basha wanted no massacre. He foresaw dire conse- 
quences as its aftermath. He was not one of the flaming 
cohorts whom pious Brother Riggs from the Presby- 
terian Mission fumed was “undoubtedly instigated by 
the devil.” 


In a short time, Wabasha was helpless to stem the 
impending madness. An event occurred which played 
eerily into Little Crow’s plans. 


On Sunday, August 17, while Little Crow was sit- 
ting in a religious service—his thoughts indubitably 
non-religious—and while the Upper Sioux were simul- 
taneously being preached to by Riggs and Wilson, four 
young braggarts were idly roaming in the Big Woods 
near the Lower Agency. They sauntered to the home 
of Robinson Jones in whose house was the Acton post- 
office. 

The four Indians dared Jones to a friendly contest, 
along with two neighbors who were there at the time. 
They were to shoot at a mark. Before the contest was 
over, the young Indians had shot all three of the 
Whites and Mrs. Jones also. 
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Defiantly, they then stole horses and raced to their 
nearest tribesmen at Rice Lake where Shakopee pre- 
sided. They reached the village late at night and roused 
Shakopee to tell him what had happened. 

To their surprise, Shakopee was angered at their 
lunacy. He was not willing to take the responsibility 
for their acts and turned them over to Little Crow. 

Little Crow summoned a council. Pacifist elders 
were overruled by those who wanted to fight for their 
rights. Little Crow gave the war cry, “Attack Red- 
wood Agency!” 

The Sioux uprising had begun! 

Little Crow dispatched a rallying signal to Hole- 
in-the-Day to sweep down from the north with his 
Chippewa warriors. 

Enmegahbowh intercepted this message. He sent a 
runner to Mille Lacs to pledge that tribe to loyalty. He 
asked them to help protect Fort Ripley. 

Enmegahbowh took his wife and children and start- 
ed on foot for Fort Ripley, dragging a canoe with their 
few possessions. ‘The weather was bad and the exposure 
sickened two of his children so that they died soon after- 
wards. He got to Fort Ripley with the alarm. The Fort 
prepared for action and sent messages to all settlers to 
gather there. The loyal Indians from Mille Lacs came 
to help defend the fort. 

Hole-in-the-Day disappeared and did not try to 
attack. However, there was panic around Clearwater 
and St. Cloud. Troops from Anoka were sent to guard 
little Minneapolis. With Hole-in-the-Day’s plans 
thwarted by Enmegahbowh’s quick action, the massacre 
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was confined to the southern part of the state with only 
a few of the Chippewas involved. 


The first victim of the massacre was the trader at the 
Redwood Agency who had said “Let them eat grass.” 
They found him slain with his mouth stuffed with 
grass. 

The avalanche struck without warning at dawn on 
August 18. It struck with real savagery. There was 
blood lust. There were volleys of bullets, scalping, 
firing. Men and boys were butchered and mutilated. 
Women were raped and carried away. Children were 
thrust alive into hot ovens. Cattle and horses were stam- 
peded away from home farms. The ghoulish exulta- 
tion reached sheer mob madness. 


Bishop Whipple was in St. Paul when the news 
came through. General Sibley, who had been imme- 
diately drafted by the Governor to quell the uprising, 
summoned Bishop Whipple to advise him. At his re- 
quest, the Bishop drove Bashaw through the pitch-black 
night to Faribault. He brought an order to Faribault 
to collect volunteers and join Sibley. He reached Fari- 
bault at sunrise and sent a boy through the streets with 
a bell to assemble a mass meeting on the square. From 
this point Bishop Whipple told what had been happen- 
ing. He asked for the names of all who would volunteer, 
provide horses or guns. Every man who could possi- 
bly get away volunteered. Under Faribault, they start- 
ed at once to St. Peter where they were to meet Sibley. 


While Sibley prepared his army, Bishop Whipple 
kept getting reports about the friendly Indians who had 
shown their Christianity by their deeds as well as their 
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baptism. There were Taopi, Good Thunder, Iron 
Shield and Other Day, who had saved women and chil- 
dren at the peril of their own lives. Between them they 
kept General Sibley and Bishop Whipple informed 
about what was going on. 


John Other Day, hearing the signal drums of war, 
had gone to the camp of the signalling band, entered 
the council tepee and begged the Chiefs not to enter the 
carnage. They would not listen. He escaped to save his 
wife and give the alarm beyond Yellow Medicine. He 
helped fortify the warehouse at Fort Ridgley and stood 
guard during the night. He guided sixty-five refugees 
along hidden paths for a hundred and fifty miles so 
they could reach safety. 


While Good Thunder was helping the Whites, his 
wife got into the burning Mission House, seized the 
Bible from the altar, wrapped it in a surplice and es- 
caped to bury it in the forest. As soon as she could, she 
sent word to Bishop Whipple that she had saved the 
Book of the Great Spirit. She had thought this was 
the only Bible in existence. The Bishop was especially 
grateful because that particular Bible had been given 
to him by the Landgrave of Hesse for German settlers 
from Hesse. 


Chief Wabasha wanted desperately to help the 
Whites but he was so closely watched he could do little. 
Taopi and Good Thunder were sending information 
to General Sibley. They wanted Wabasha to join them 
but Wabasha replied, “I am watched. If I move, I 
will be killed. But sign my name to the letter.” 
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From all sides, Bishop Whipple was told that his 
missionary work was a failure. 

He protested, “The Missions cannot be a failure. 
If they are, my young diocese will leave to history the 
names of martyrs for Christ.” 

And yet... when the Chippewas asked that their 
children be returned home from Andrews Hall in Fari- 
bault because it was in Sioux territory, even the Bish- 
op’s faith received a severe jolt. He tried to tell them 
that God would watch over their children. They could 
not believe. They wanted their children with them. 


Bishop Whipple received reports of catastrophies 
from every point. Redwood Ferry was colored with the 
blood of raw young soldiers from Fort Ridgley. The 
call for reinforcements brought only 150 Rangers. It 
brought also more refugees seeking shelter, terrorized 
by Little Crow’s raids. 

The defenseless German colony at New Ulm lured 
a swarm of blood-gluttons. The people called on Judge 
Flandreau to come and defend the town. He came at 
once and his desperate barricade saved fifteen hundred 
people even though the Indians set the lower town 
ablaze. At New Ulm the sick and wounded multiplied. 
Dead were interred on the prairie without coffin or 
prayer. Then an hysterical procession of survivors 
struggled thirty miles to Mankato to seek safety. 


Feeling that he had conquered New Ulm, Little 
Crow mustered his forces to overwhelm Fort Ridgley, 
assuming that victory there would open the way to the 
whole valley. The battle was hideous. The men at the 
Fort became so desperate for ammunition they dug 
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bullets from the walls. Then help came with six-pound- 
ers and Little Crow was wounded. 

Taopi, chief of the Farmer Band, told later about 
how he received word from General Sibley to save as 
many Whites as he could. The Whites heard this and 
hurried to Taopi and his friends’ tipis. With the help 
of Good Thunder who was his chief adviser and head 
soldier and others, he dug down five feet and entrenched 
the tipis against enemy fire. They held off the invaders 
until the military came to their aid. 


As more and more fugitives came crawling out of 
swamps and brush with their rescued babies and faint- 
ing wives, leaving their dead behind, the cry rose for 
the wholesale extermination of the hellish terrorists. 
For a time many of them forgot that the whole nation 
was involved in another war. 


Jane Swisshelm was typical of the crusaders against 
the Indians. She was editor of the St. Cloud Democrat. 
Her editorials cried out to exterminate the wild beasts. 
She bitterly resented the interference of Bishop Whip- 
ple and other missionaries. She started a lecture tour 
to arouse opinion for drastic punishments of the whole 
Indian population. 


Bishop Whipple went to St. Peter. The town was 
filled with refugees. He organized a hospital in the 
courthouse. ‘The only doctor was Asa Daniels who set 
fractured bones and performed sickening amputations. 
In his shirt sleeves Bishop Whipple sewed up wounds, 
applied bandages and turned the injured over to the 
care of women who volunteered their services. Then 
he himself got such a severe infection in his hand he 
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had to give up helping the doctor. When he returned 
home he found a letter from the Rev. E. S. Peake who 
had been driven from his Chippewa Mission by ma- 
rauders. Whipple answered him at once. 


My beloved brother: 

When your letter came to me, I was in St. Peter 
caring for the sick and wounded. Our only help in 
these dark days is God. This horrid business has come 
to me like a great agony. I believe the Sioux outbreak 
is in the untold robberies and wrongs for which God 
permits them to desolate us. I look upon the troubled 
way with faith. 

Yours always, 
H. B. Whipple. 


The Sioux were simply berserk. New bands kept 
rising to swell the madness. Having passed “the point 
of no return” they had nothing to lose by continuing 
their maniacal barbarities. No settlement in the Sioux 
country was safe. Every White on the prairie was 
marked for murder. They even killed the interpreter, 
Philander Prescott, who had lived among them for a 
half century and was married to a Sioux woman. 

In all directions, the horizon billowed with smoke. 
Little Crow renewed the fight on every front. Fort 
Ridgley was again besieged. After three weeks of peril 
it was relieved by outside troops. 

In the meantime, Sibley had extracted four com- 
panies from regiments being recruited for war. He had 
put them on a steamboat and headed them up the Min- 
nesota River to Shakopee’s village. From there they 
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marched to St. Peter. When they got there, arms were 
so scarce it was hard to provide for them. There were 
no breech-loaders and no horses for the Mounted 
Rangers. 

As fast as he could outfit them, Sibley sent detach- 
ments to crucially beleagured points and took the field 
in person with Ridgley as his base. This sobered the 
Sioux for they had known him long enough to know 
that he was a formidable opponent. 

Ironically now, the Chippewas saw their chance to 
secure adventure and advantage against the Sioux. Fifty 
Chippewa chiefs came to St. Paul in full regalia. They 
offered their services against the Sioux. 

This put Governor Ramsey in a tight position. He 
could not offend them. Neither could he let the Chip- 
pewas get into the unbridled chaos. He thanked them 
for their esteemed offer. He said the authority of the 
state was being fully restored. They returned home. 


However, some Chippewas did go against the 
Whites under the leadership of Hole-in-the-Day. They 
wrought complete havoc at Enmegahbowh’s Mission. 
He was still at Fort Ridgley with both sick children 
still suffering from the trip he had made to warn the 
Fort. He wrote to Bishop Whipple, “They have killed 
my oxen and stolen everything from the Mission. We 
have no bed clothes here at the Fort. Please send us 
some quilts and blankets.” 


Bishop Whipple had been worried about Hinman, 
wondering if he had escaped from the Lower Agency 
Mission. He was relieved when he heard that Hinman. 
and his wife had found protection at Fort Snelling. 
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News came through that Little Crow had trapped 
the soldiers at Birch Coulee. The Bishop heard how 
General Sibley’s relief force reached the terrified sur- 
vivors after all night marching. They found them 
behind barricades of dead horses and dead soldiers with 
five rounds of ammunition left and no food nor water. 
Before the General’s force, the Sioux promptly stam- 
peded. 


After that Little Crow’s remaining asset was his 
prisoners. He knew the Whites would expect them to 
be tortured, that they would do almost anything to 
have them returned in safety. 


Sibley issued a notice that any Indians who desired 
his protection should bring the captives to him on the 
open prairie under a white flag. They were afraid to 
come and Sibley, backed by an awesome battalion of 
soldiers, went into the camp and demanded the captives. 


Before Sibley arrived, Little Crow escaped. His 
lieutenants turned over to Sibley 107 Whites and 162 
half-breeds. Some were demented by all they had un- 
dergone. Many were naked. They were a sight to make 
strong men weep. Many of the soldiers cried when they 
saw them. 


People were hardly aware that Lincoln in far away 
Washington had issued a proclamation declaring all 
men free. The Emancipation Proclamation was to 
take effect on January first. 
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CHAPTER XI 


The Aftermath of War 


There was hysteria everywhere. “Drive every Sioux 
from the country. Kill! Kill!” 


Whipple told of the Christian Indians who had 
helped to save the Whites. His voice was bellowed 
down in a howl for blood. “Execute every savage! 
Spare none! Crush the vermin! The devil’s spawn must 
be wiped from the face of the earth.” 


Whipple pleaded for cooler rationality. He was 
heard only in the moments between gusts of the tem- 
pest. He was called a soft-headed sentimentalist. If 
there had not been so much respect for him as a power 
in Minnesota affairs, the hatred which was felt for 
the Indians might have burst with greater force upon 


his head. 

It took a brave spirit to stem this tide. When he 
tried to portray the frauds and injuries that had led 
up to the massacres, he was abused by the press and the 
public. It was like speaking into a hurricane. It took 
real heroism to stand firm against such fury. He re- 
torted that the country had been so busy fighting for 
the black man they had forgotten the red man. 
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He was deluged with letters. 

‘Dear Bishop: Help us. We are starving.” 

“Dear Straight Tongue: Tell the Great Father our 
side of the story. We have suffered so long!” 

‘Dear Bishop Whipple: The Indian Mission has 
been totally destroyed. What shall we do now?” 

“Bishop Whipple: Surely you can no longer es- 
pouse the cause of the Redmen. They are fiends. They 
scalped my husband!” 

‘Dear Father in God: You must realize that your 
Indian Missions are a complete failure.” 

‘Honored Sir: Don’t you know that everyone is 
against youe” 

“Dear Minnesota: I advise you not to speak again 
of Indian Missions for they are a failure and you can- 
not afford to have the church look upon you as an en- 
thusiast.” 

“Rt. Rev. and Dear Sir: I have always respected 
your ideas but this time I cannot go along with you 
about the Indians. None of them can be trusted.” 

“Reverend Sir: Can you come to see me? I am in 
prison. I do not know what will become of my family.” 

Bishop Whipple answered as many pleas as he 
could. Always he said, “God is on my side.” He stood 
firmly against opposition. 

He had his private worries at the same time. John- 
ny, his youngest who was thirteen years old, was a rebel. 
He hated the restrictions of being a Bishop’s son and 
did everything he could to show it. He liked to roam 
and had disappeared from home on two occasions to 
the great worry of his parents. Charles was so different. 
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He was interested in a business career and did all he 
could to make his father and mother proud of him. 


In spite of home cares, Bishop Whipple wrote for 
publication an article which he called “The Duty of 
Citizens Concerning the Indian Massacre.” 


He wrote, “No wonder that deep indignation has 
been aroused and that our people cry vengeance. But 
if that vengeance is to be something better than a savage 
thirst for blood, we must examine the causes which 
have brought this bloodshed, that our condemnation 
may fall upon the guilty. No outburst of passion, no 
temporary expediency, no deed of revenge, can excuse 
us from the duties which such days of sorrow have 
thrust upon us. If it is true that a nation cannot exist 
within a nation, that these heathen have had no ambas- 
sadors, that they had no power to compel us to observe 
a treaty, then our first step was a fatal mistake. They 
did not possess one single element of sovereignty and 
had they possessed it, we could not, in justice to our- 
selves, have permitted them to exercise it. 


“The second and most fatal error was a natural in- 
ference from the first. Because we had treated them as 
an independent nation, we left them without a govern- 
ment. Their rude, patriarchal government was weak- 
ened and often destroyed by new treaty relations. The 
only being in America who has no law to punish the 
guilty or protect the innocent is the treaty Indian. 
Thefts, murder, and violence to women have been com- 
mitted and the law did not hold in check the evil pas- 
sions of bad men. We have taken no steps to restrain 
Savage warfare among tribes at variance. They have 
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murdered each other in our streets, fought beside our 
villages, even shaken gory scalps in our faces, and we 
did not realize we were nursing passions to break out 
in violence and blood.” 


He distributed this article by every means he could 
devise, even to the President himself. He publicized the 
abuses of the Indian administration. He told of the 
inducements to graft by political appointees and spe- 
cified recent iniquities. 

Again he wrote, “The Indian Department is the 
most corrupt in the Government. Citizens, editors, leg- 
islators, heads of departments and the President him- 
self, agree that it has been characterized by inefficiency 
and fraud. We have lacked the moral courage to stand 
up in the fear of God and demand a reform. Who ts 
guilty of the causes which desolated our border? At 
whose door 1s the blood of these innocent victims? 


“I believe that God will hold the nation guilty. 
Our white race would not be proof against the corrupt 
influences which have clustered around these heathen. 
It would make a Sodom of any community under 
Heaven.” 


His challenge was not for a wholesale palliation or 
whitewashing of the insurrectionists. 

‘There must be punishment,” he declared. “But 
punishment loses its lesson when it is the vengeance 
of a mob. The mistaken cry that people should take 
the law into their own hands is the very essence of re- 
bellion.” 

He insisted on due process of law for the friendly 
Indians who had risked everything to control the out- 
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break, to rescue captives and deliver up the guilty. He 
named some of the red heroes, Taopi, Good Thunder, 
Wabasha and others. He outlined suggestions for fu- 
ture treatment. He objected to the popular cry for 
removal of the Redmen to a concentrated location. 
“That would only prove a powder-magazine,” he cried. 
“Tt would give nefarious leaders the chance to or- 
ganize a larger force to lay waste the border.” 


He gave an ultimatum. “We ought to see that our 
nation does its whole duty, that the Indians have a 
strong government, an individual right to the soil, a 
just system of trade, a wise system of civilization and 
honest agents. It is due to them that these systems shall 
no longer be the foster parents to nourish savage blood. 
Such a reform demands the calmest thought of the best 
men of the nation.” 

By that time the Indians were calling him “Straight 
Tongue” to distinguish him from schemers, agents and 
leaders who cheated them. He made religion mean 
something to them for they saw he could be trusted 
and others could not. Few realized that hundreds owed 
their lives to his teachings of moral law. 


Bishop Whipple was threatened with bodily harm. 
He was vilified by demagogues. He even failed to get 
a majority backing in his own church circle. He set 
his jaws and stood straighter. He saw to it that his accu- 
sations and counsels hit their due targets. 


General Sibley joined with the Bishop in the postu- 
late that there must be more poised assessment of blame 
and praise. He wrote a kind of postscript to the Bishop’s 
thesis. It read, “I respectfully submit the suggestion 
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that those individuals of the Sioux who remained faith- 
ful to the Government through all the bloody scenes 
referred to, and with unexampled heroism exposed 
their own lives and property to destruction while en- 
gaged in saving the lives of white men, women and 
children, should have special and liberal provision. 
This provision will place them beyond the reach of 
want or suffering. Such an exemption from the common 
lot of their kindred they have well and richly earned.” 


Bishop Whipple had need to repeat often the ser- 
mon he called “How can these things be?” St. John 
3:9. Each of his sermons was preserved in a black- 
covered composition book such as school children used. 
That one ran: 


“The question of Nicodemus aptly represents the 
temper of our times. He came to ask the Saviour about 
his kingdom but when the Saviour told him the con- 
dition of admission and declared a truth above reason, 
Nicodemus started back from his divine teacher with 
the question, ‘How can these things be? 


“The test to which Nicodemus brought his faith 
was not whether Jesus of Nazareth was indeed the Mes- 
siah for whom he watched and waited and to whom he 
was bound to listen. He did not ask whether Jesus spoke 
to him with the authority of God, whether he was 
bound to hear and heed when God spoke to him but 
whether as a man he could fathom the teaching. He 
stumbled at the first lesson and said, ‘How can these 
things be?’ 


“The fishermen of Galilee were wiser men. They 
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met Jesus in the paths of life where he was in the like- 
ness of a poor man. They saw glimpses of his divine 
character. They knew what mighty works he wrought 
and that he spoke as never man spoke. When he called 
to them, ‘Follow me,’ they gave up all to go, never 
doubting. He was to them a mighty Saviour for he 
drew them by cords of love to a higher and holier life 
and brought them into the closest bands with God. 


“The question of Nicodemus aptly represents our 
times. This is a faithless age. It is a faithless age be- 
cause the multitudes have lost all certainty in the 
highest truths of religion. They do not believe in truths 
revealed from God so as to make these truths the basis 
of a life. They are bewildered by doubts and dare not 
plant their feet firmly and say, ‘I believe.’ At best 
their faith is a glimmering twilight. They can hardly 
tell whether they believe or disbelieve anything. Most 
men can tell what they deny better than what they be- 
lieve, and strange to say, many thoughtful men go 
through life building hopes for time and eternity on the 
rock of denial. 


“Take, for instance, the simple creed of the Apos- 
tles. How many believe one part and others another 
until they take away every vestige of Christian faith? 
On no other reason can we explain the indifference of 
thousands who give up the Christian faith and Chris- 
tian life. It is very sad to see gifted men with busy 
brains and loving hearts living as if there were no God. 
We come to them and ask them to hear the sweet mes- 
sages of the Gospel. Does this dark world not need the 
Savioure Can we afford to give up all religion has 
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done for our homes? Can we take away its lessons of 
purity and lovee 


‘There never was a skeptic who dared to assail the 
holiness of the precepts of the Gospel. He knows that 
the religion of Jesus has made the world holier and 
purer and happier and today it is giving to all who 
will receive it, a home, a country, a manhood of free- 
dom. 


“There is one sentence read in the Church which has 
the simplicity and majesty of perfect truth. ‘Thou shalt 
love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with all 
thy soul, and with all thy mind.’ This is the first com- 
mandment and the second is like unto it. ‘Thou shalt 
love thy neighbor as thyself.’ All that human talent 
and study has ever learned of social relations does not 
reach beyond this simple epitome of Jesus the Lord.” 


Later, Bishop Whipple stated, “I should have pre- 
ferred that other and abler hands plead for the poor 
race. ‘l’o me, it is grievous to be placed in antagonism 
to others. I love peace, not strife. But God led me to 
those poor wretched souls. I heard their cries for help. 
I saw the dark record of crime heaped upon them. I 
dare not be silent. Some day people will tell in hushed 
whispers of our shame. They will marvel that their 
fathers dared to trifle with truth and righteousness and, 
with such foolhardiness, trifle with God.” 


The friendly Indians were taken to Fort Snelling 
with those who had surrendered for their own protec- 
tion. The Reverend Hinman, who had found refuge at 
the Fort after escaping from the Lower Agency, stayed 
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with the Indians. One night some white men from St. 
Paul broke into the Fort. They beat Hinman until he 
was insensible. Stitches had to be taken in his scalp; 
yet he did not even tell Bishop Whipple about it until 
the Bishop heard it from others. 

Bishop Whipple talked daily with the prisoners at 
the Fort, trying to lead them to Christ before they gave 
up their lives. They turned over their charms and medi- 
cine bags and he baptized them. 

The newspapers seized on that. In large type they 
publicized it as an awful sacrilege. “Holiest rites of 
the Church given to red-handed murderers!” it read. 

Chief Shakopee, who was imprisoned at the Fort, 
knew he was going to be hanged. “I am not afraid to 
die,” he told Bishop Whipple. ‘When I go into the 
Spirit World, I will look the Great Spirit in the face 
and tell him what the Whites did to my people before 
we went to war. He will do right. I am not afraid.” 

Many of the men who had been Christian Indians 
enlisted to become border scouts for Sibley who had 
been made a Brigadier General for his work in quelling 
the massacres. 

“What will become of the wives and children of 
those scouts?” Bishop Whipple asked Sibley. 

“They will have to go to Dakota Territory with the 
rest of the tribes,” Sibley told him. 

“No,” Whipple cried. “I will take those women 
and children to Faribault and see that they are looked 
Biters. 

“How will you look after them?” Sibley asked. 
“You know you'll be criticized some more.” 
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“T will find a way,” Bishop Whipple declared. 

He went to Alexander Faribault and told him what 
he wanted to do. 

Mr. Faribault, who had Sioux blood and was a 
man of great kindness, offered some of his land as a 
camp. [he Bishop brought the frightened women and 
children from Snelling to the camp at Faribault. Hin- 
man came to Faribault to hold services for them. At 
that time he began to translate the Prayer Book into the 
Sioux language. 

Among the group brought to Faribault were a few 
wounded men. One of them was Taopi who had done 
so much to save the Whites. Proudly, Taopi carried a 
paper which General Sibley had given him. It read, 
‘The bearer, ‘Taopi, a wounded man, is entitled to the 
lasting gratitude of the American people, for having, 
with other Christian Indians, during the late outbreak, 
saved the lives of nearly two hundred white women 
and children. H. H. Sibley, Colonel Commanding.” 

Mr. Faribault had the letter published in the local 
paper. 

Although the infection in Bishop Whipple’s hand 
was still painful, he decided in October to attend the 
General Convention of the Episcopal Church which 
was to meet in New York. He had drawn up a paper 
to present to President Lincoln which he wanted first 
to have signed by as many Bishops as possible. It read: 

“To his excellency the President of the United 
States. 

“Sir: We respectfully call your attention to the 
recent Indian outbreak, which has devastated one of 
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the fairest portions of our country as demanding the 
careful investigation of the Government. 


“The history of our relations with the Indian tribes 
of North America shows that after they enter into 
treaty stipulations with the United States, a rapid de- 
terioration always takes place. They become degrad- 
ed, are liable to savage outbreaks and are often incited 
to war.” : 

The paper went on to give six remedies which 
would help to reorganize the Indian Department and 
give better relations between the Whites and the Red- 
men. 


He went on to say, “We feel that these results cannot 
be obtained without careful thought, and we therefore 
Tequest you to take such steps as may be necessary to 
appoint a commission of men of high character, who 
have no political ends to serve, to whom may be re- 
ferred this whole question, in order that they may de- 
vise a more perfect system for the administration of 
Indian affairs, which will repair these wrongs, pre- 
serve the honor of the Government, and call upon us 
the blessings of God. H. B. Whipple, Bishop of Min- 
nesota.” 

He took this paper with him to get the signatures 
of the Bishops. He then intended to present it to the 
President. 

The meeting had scarcely started when it was sug- 
gested that no reference be made in the meeting to any 
phase of the war. “Do not bring politics into any of 
these discussions,” was the theme. 


Bishop Whipple jumped to his feet. “My diocese 
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is desolated by an Indian War,” he cried. “Eight hun- 
dred of our own people are dead. I have just come from 
a hospital where more are dying. I have drawn up a 
paper to present to President Lincoln and all I want 
is your signatures, yet many of you dare to call this 
politics.” He sat down, cradling his still infected, ach- 
ing hand against his body. 

Bishop Alonzo Potter of New York rose and ex- 
claimed, ‘My dear Bishop. Give me that paper. I 
will get it signed and I will go along to Washington to 
present it to the President.” 


Bishop Potter took the paper around and got it 
signed by nineteen Bishops and twenty deputies. 


The next climax came when Bishop Whipple found 
the Board had made no provision for his missionary 
work. He had hoped for funds to carry on in spite of 
the uprisings. When a resolution was offered, express- 
ing cordial sympathy in his efforts to carry the Gospel 
to the Indian race, he jumped angrily to his feet again. 
“Tf the object of this resolution is to help the Indians,” 
he roared, “it is not worth the paper it is written on. 
If it is praise for the Bishop of Minnesota, he does not 
want it.” 

He sat down, red-faced with anger, thinking of how 
the poor Indians themselves brought offerings to the 
Missions. When they had no money, they brought bead- 
work, maple sugar wrapped in birch bark, and small 
gifts. 

Hoping to appease his anger, the Board hastily 
passed a resolution to appoint Bishop Whipple, along 
with the Bishops from Colorado and Nebraska, to form 
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a committee to report on the condition of the American 
Indian at the next meeting. 

“T’ll give them a report,” he thought bitterly. “I'll 
give them a report that will make them see!” 


After the meeting adjourned, the Reverend Edward 
A. Washburne from Calvary Church in New York, 
came to Bishop Whipple and offered his hand. “Bishop 
Whipple,” he said, “I believe you are right. Next sum- 
mer I want you to take me to the Indian country so I 
can see for myself. My church will see that you are no 
longer alone.” 

Although the Reverend Washburne’s words gave 
Whipple new heart, he was still angry. However, 
armed with the plea which had been signed by the re- 
luctant Bishops, he went to Washington. His cousin, 
General Halleck, arranged for him to see President 
Lincoln. 

Whipple saw at once that Lincoln was even more 
harrassed by torturing cares than he himself was. Lin- 
coln was torn by the sorrow of an unwanted war and 
all the misfortunes that went with it. Since time was 
limited, Whipple reviewed the causes and events of the 
Minnesota massacre with all the passion of his soul. He 
told it in so gripping a manner that tears came to Lin- 
coln’s eyes. 


Both were so close to weeping that Lincoln tried to 
relieve their feelings by one of his stories. “Bishop,” 
he said, ‘“A man once thought that monkeys could pick 
cotton better than Negroes because their fingers were 
smaller. He turned a lot of them into his cotton field. 
Then he found it took two overseers to watch one monk- 
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ey. I guess we have the same problem. We need two 
honest men to watch each Indian agent. This Indian 
service must be reformed. If I get through this war, I 
am going to see that it is done.” 

He read the plea which had been signed by the 
Bishops and then gave Whipple a card to the Secretary 
of the Interior. “Give Bishop Whipple any informa- 
tion he wants about Indian affairs,” he wrote. He hand- 
ed Whipple the plea he had brought from the Conven- 
tion. “Show this to the Secretary also.” 

As soon as he could, Bishop Whipple hurried home. 
He found to his dismay that rushed court martials had 
sentenced hundreds of Indians to hang, no matter 
whether they were guilty or innocent. By the time Lin- 
coln had made his solemn Gettysburg address the goy- 
ernment had confiscated all the lands and annuities of 
the Sioux. Taopi and many others would have starved 
if Faribault had not looked after them. 

As soon as he heard about the unjust sentences, 
Whipple sent an appeal to President Lincoln. Because 
of his visit and his previous talk with the President, all 
but thirty-nine of the Indians got commuted sentences. 


The hangings which took place at Mankato were a 
horrible orgy. The public square was jammed with hun- 
dreds of shivering, macabre citizens from all the sur- 
rounding counties. They jostled and pressed against 
the line of soldiers who guarded the scaffold. 


The thirty-nine hooded, bound Indians stood side 
by side while the nooses were adjusted. They seemed 
stoically resigned to their fate. All had accepted bap- 
tism but two. 
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The long trap dropped and the row of gibbeted 
criminals plunged through together. They hung sway- 
ing and twitching. The crowd yelled its retributive 
justice. 

Only later could the Bishop prove that some of the 
hanged had been executed by mistake since several had 
almost identical names. One of those who had been 
hung had already been acquitted for saving a white 
woman’s life. 

Little Crow was not among the executed although 
he had been the leader. 

Three hundred prisoners remained in the Mankato 
prison. There they waited in quiet despair while the 
Great White Father decided what he would do with 
them. 

Other prisoners who had been tried by court mar- 
tial were behind a board fence at Snelling. They num- 
bered about 1500. There were squaws with their pa- 
pooses, old men, girls and invalids. Their Medicine 
Man was in far-off Dakota and could not help them. 

In one last try for freedom, they announced them- 
selves eager to adopt the Christian religion. Brother 
Riggs and Brother Williamson from the Presbyterian 
Mission baptized hundreds. Father Augustin Ravoux 
gathered two hundred into the Catholic fold. 

Little Crow’s rebellion had reached an ignominious 
end but Indian affairs were in worse shape than ever. 
The legislature demanded that the Sioux should be 
removed from Minnesota. That was a problem in itself. 

In spite of being drawn into so many controversies, 
the church work at Faribault went on. In the fall of 
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1863 Seabury Hall was finished. It had both a prepara- 
tory and a divinity school. Its purpose was to train 
young men of the west to work in the west. It set high 
standards. 

Although Enmegahbowh and some of his people 
had gone back to Crow Wing, Enmegahbowh wrote to 
Cornelia to tell her about their poverty. The rice crop 
had failed and all around the town, the wild Indians 
were camped. Every night they got drunk and fought 
among themselves, often killing each other. He told of 
one Indian who had fallen into the fire and had been 
burned to death. 

“There is so much to be done here,” he wrote. “The 
Bishop’s work must not fail. It is the only hope for the 
Indians.” Even though his books had been torn to 
shreds, his garden plundered, the mission bell broken 
and his cattle killed, Enmegahbowh was ready to start 
all over again. 

Gradually the Sioux were being transported into 
Dakota Territory. Most of the Christian Indians who 
had been cared for at Faribault had to leave with the 
others. 

Bishop Whipple and Cornelia gave them a farewell 
around the Lord’s ‘Table. One by one they came to say 
goodbye. ‘hey kissed Cornelia with tears in their eyes. 
‘In Heaven we meet you, I hope,” they said. 

The Reverend Hinman went with his congregation 
when they were taken to Dakota. 


Bishop Whipple kept insisting that such men as 
Other Day, Taopi, Wabasha and Good Thunder should 
be given homes where they would be free from the 
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persecution of the wild Indians. They were literally 
men without a country. Through friendship with the 
Whites, they were no longer claimed by their tribes. 
Whipple insisted they should be made wards of the 
state. Finally he got homes for them at the Birch Cou- 
lee Mission where Good Thunder already owned eighty 
acres he had acquired before the Uprising. Good Thun- 
der was so glad to have some of his friends with him 
that he gave twenty acres of his land for a church, a 
mission house and a graveyard. 


Bishop Whipple received a letter from Hinman as 
soon as his people reached Fort Randall. On June 8, 
1863, Hinman wrote, “Everything was parched when 
we arrived. There were only cottonwood trees with 
which to build houses. The only arable land is a strip 
along the river which is liable to flooding. There are 
about 500 Whites in this Territory. Many of them are 
government employees or traders. Practically all are 
heavy drinkers. They rob the Indians in every way 
they can. I would like to make this into a Mission Cen- 
ter to train Indians.” 


Since the Sioux were no longer under his charge, 
there was little the Bishop could do for them except 
pray and keep his petitions for them before the Depart- 
ment in Washington. 


He kept close watch over the Christian Indians who 
were settled around Birch Coulee. General Sibley had 
placed a camp of friendly Indians every twenty miles 
along the frontier to keep the hostile Indians away. 
They patrolled from one camp to another to keep 
watch. 
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Some of the Chippewas around the Red Lake dis- 
trict were having troubles which they expected their 
Bishop to solve. ‘The Government was trying to make 
a treaty with them to move them to another reserva- 
tion. Bishop Whipple went up to see Chief Madwaga- 
nonint, a six-foot, kingly man whose people had been 
farming Indians. The Bishop advised them if they had 
to move, to insist on houses, tools, cattle and schools. 
When an agent brought the treaty to Chief Madwaga- 
nonint to be signed it did not contain these provisions. 
The Chief walked 150 miles to consult with the Bishop. 
The Bishop’s plea to Washington obtained for the Red 
Lake Band an equitable treaty. 


The School for the Deaf at Faribault, which had 
been voted by the legislature five years before, was 
opened. 


CHAPTER XII 


Bishop Whipple 
Visits Abroad 


Bishop Henry Whipple was an indefatigable money 
raiser and it took a great deal of money to carry out all 
his plans. No one could hold out against his letters and 
personal pleas. His entree into capitalists’ offices in the 
Fast was seldom blocked. Everywhere he made friends 
for himself and his diocese by his colorful picturing, 
his personal impressiveness and with his varied connec- 
tions with key individuals. He received constant pleas 
to preach and always he asked help and took up collec- 
tions for his schools and missions. 

During the strain of the Indian troubles, and his one- 
man campaign to get money for his projects, he burned 
the candle at both ends. He was at a breaking point 
when he preached on Good Friday at St. John’s Church 
in Washington. 

One of his personal friends, Robert Minturn, a man 
of wealth, offered to take Whipple abroad. Although 
the war was not over, Whipple felt he could gain as 
much from English contacts as he could by staying in 
America. Armed with letters of introduction to some of 
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the most influential people of England, he accepted the 
offer. When he met them he was perfectly at ease, feel- 
ing that he was as authenticated in his own way as they 
in theirs. 

All of them were interested in his missions. Whether 
or not he realized it, there was great romantic interest 
in the noble Redman all through the English popu- 
lace. Cooper’s Leatherstocking Tales were still popu- 
lar. Jenny Lind, then Professor of Music at the Royal 
College, had never forgotten her triumphal tour of 
America. She remembered that she had met Enmegah- 
bowh when he was on a trip to the East at the time she 
was there. It was then she had given him a thousand 
dollars for the White Earth Church. 


The intriguing concept of every-brave-a-Hiawatha 
threaded through the emotions of the Britons. Straight 
Tongue, tanned to Indian color, his black hair long, 
his voice of actorial timbre, had an authentic and utter- 
ly novel tale to plead. He came, saw and conquered. 
Britons accepted his side of the story and their sympa- 
thies were warmed towards the down-trodden Redmen. 


Cornelia did not go with him on the trip to Eng- 
land. Although he missed his family, he was so pos- 
sessed by zeal for Christ, his Indians and the power of 
the church, that he had little time left to think about his 
family. Letters told him they were well and missed him 
but he was caught up in such a cross-current that he 
hardly had time for anything but the work at hand. 


The Episcopal Church of those days in America 
was continually conscious that its standardizing Capitol 
was the Church of England. The American Church 
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was a daughter which had not cut its emotional apron 
strings but had a definite dependence on the Church of 
England. The dignity of the Prayer Book, inherited 
ritual and other cultural assets, invariably bred a feel- 
ing that its roots went down into deeper sub-soil than 
the more shallow surface soil of mere Reformation or1- 
gins. [his was both its strength and its weakness. 


The Victorian era was at its crest. As a house guest 
in Lambeth or Fulham Palaces in London, or with the 
Bishop of Oxford, there were exciting conversations. 
It was the same when he spent time with Dr. Longley 
of Oxford or Dr. Tait of England. They called him 
‘‘Minnesota” and he liked it. 


Bishop Colenso was much discussed for he was a 
“stake in the flesh” to defenders of the faith in the name 
of the crown. Colenso was Bishop of Natal. He had re- 
ceived the all-round scholarship which was England 
at its best. He had been Second Wrangler and prize 
man at Cambridge. He was a Fellow of St. John’s and 
outstanding mathematician at Harrow. His manuals 
of algebra and arithmetic had been adopted all over 
England. 


Colenso had gone to the Zulus as their missionary 
Bishop. The black natives had put such puzzling 
questions to him that he had his back against the dog- 
matic wall. Out of his inexorable, open-minded exam- 
ination in answer to their questions about the Bible and 
their own traditional customs he had emerged with 
perturbing decisions. He had presumed to combat the 
calm assumption of eternal punishment for the non- 
sacramental and the wicked. He had done Tom-Paine- 
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ish things to the literal truth of Genesis. But worst of 
all, in his administrative capacity, he had condoned na- 
tive polygamy! 

Victorianism was aghast! 

Dr. Gray, the Lord Bishop of Capetown, was out- 
raged. He promptly summoned Colenso to trial. Colen- 
so refused to admit Capetown’s jurisdiction. Tried in 
absentia, he was deposed. 


Colenso was a fighter. He at once appealed to the 
Queen’s Privy Council. The Privy Council upheld him. 
It said Dr. Gray had no coercive authority to interfere 
with the Bishop of Natal. 


The English clergy explained to Whipple that the 
Privy Council was a kind of Supreme Court over the 
Church’s mechanics. This august group of laymen, 
sitting with the Queen, could and sometimes did upset 
the apple-cart of theology. 


Just the same, Bishop Gray had taken it upon him- 
self to have a rival Bishop consecrated at Natal. He had 
sent Out a warning against the writings of Dr. Colenso. 
The questions were, “Have we a written Revelation or 
not? Is our Lord God incarnate? Is Christianity true? 
Is it true, as Dr. Colenso says, that there is a light within 
every man by which he can try the very words of the 
Lord himself? Has reason the right to sit in judgment 
upon the contents of the Book of Revelation?” 


Another much discussed problem of the church was 
the idea of an international council to meet at Lambeth 
Palace in London, a council which would be more than 
a social affair, yet less than a legislative one. Three 
years before the presiding Bishop of the Episcopal 
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Church had suggested to Canterbury that some gather- 
ing of the total Anglican Episcopate would be most 
expedient to coordinate the whole communion’s faith 
and order. The Canadian Bishops had taken up the sug- 
gestion and sundry colonial Bishops had added their 
pleas. 

The cautious Primate of England was hesitant. 
Britishers were suspicious that it would be an undue 
and dangerous experiment which might imply an ec- 
clesiastical offensive, a tacit insubordination against the 
State’s legitimate prerogatives of Church control. 

Bishop Whipple was questioned on the subject. 
Would the American Episcopal Church see any ad- 
vantage in a Council at Lambeth? Would American 
Bishops come? In what relationship would the Ameri- 
can Church stand? Would its independence of the 
mother Church be contagious? Would America under- 
stand its limitations to Bishops only, as Britons would? 

Such questions were natural. Whipple was in favor 
of such a meeting. He acknowledged that the American 
Church had an emotional bond with its mother which 
made American Episcopalians forever aware of their 
indebtedness and on-going mutuality. 

However, Whipple was of the frontier although he 
unfailingly wore clerical dress. His churchmanship 
was that of the “Old-fashioned High” with its edges 
smoothed to tolerance. 


He was naturally Fundamentalist in his basic doc- 
trines but without the dogmatic minutuae of literal 
Biblicalism. Out on the edge of the Northwest amid 
the Spartan or raw conditions which indubitably whit- 
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tled down the total of strict Anglicanism to its simpler 
tenets he remained inexorably a Catholic churchman, 
an implicit sacramentalist of the Anglican mode. 


Bishop Whipple never compromised in his stand 
that the true Church was Apostolic and sacramental 
and therefore, exactly as Christ ordained. ‘Thus the 
Church of England was Catholic in the wider sense of 
that name. He tried to keep his own charge in that valid 
faith. He was in favor of a meeting of the whole Angli- 
can Episcopate. 


As soon as the war between the states was over, he 
foresaw the enthusiasm and hope of practical adminis- 
trative gain which would enlist his fellow leaders. He 
felt that there should be no drifting apart in Anglican- 
ism. Although American prelates were not Lord Bish- 
ops of an establishment with semi-regal powers, never- 
theless they had common concern for the Faith and for 


Order. 


“Our liturgy does not attempt to explain what God 
has not explained,” he said. “I dislike the strife that 
comes from individual alterations of the ritual of the 
Church. Ritual cannot regenerate the world. Unless it 
is the expression of a deep spiritual life, it is a worse 
mockery than gay garments on a corpse. The ritual of 
the Church cannot be left to individual fancies. There 
is great danger that young men with little experience 
may repel others from the church.” 


Accustomed to frontier ceremonies, he was startled 
at the ritualistic extremes permitted in such ultra-Cath- 
olic parishes as St. Georges-in-the-East where the Ox- 
ford Movement’s maximum had now become a mini- 
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mum. He found he really knew little of Anglo-Catholic 
ceremonials. His own standards were far simpler. 


When he expressed astonishment to Bishop Tait 
over the elaborate practices of St. George’s clergy, 
Bishop Tait told of the time cholera had swept over 
the city and St. George’s Church had helped refugees 
with bread and coffee, prayers, hymns and warmth. 


Whipple felt more at home when he accompanied 
city-minded Mr. Minturn on tours among his missions 
because the motivation for the missions was so much 
like his Indian labors. 


Often he went from poor missions to attend impor- 
tant dinners. Once an aristocrat said to him, “I have 
been told there is little culture in your Northwest and 
that the gentlemen are all in the South. I have heard 
that it is not uncommon in the North for two men to 
occupy the same bed.” 


The Bishop managed to keep his temper but he re- 
torted, “I have thirty clergy in my diocese and I have 
slept with at least eighteen of them. My diocese is as 
large as England, Scotland and Wales together. I drive 
three thousand miles a year over the prairies. On a win- 
ter night with the thermometer below zero, I come to 
a log house with one room. I receive an hospitable wel- 
come. When bedtime comes, a sheet is fastened across 
one end of the room. An impromptu resting place is 
made for the family, generally on the floor, and the 
_only bed is given to me. Since I was once lost on the 
prairie, | generally take another clergyman with me on 
my journeys. Will you tell me what I should do? Shall 
I share my bed with my brother, or shall I turn him 
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out into the howling storm to freeze to death? Even 
English hospitality cannot exceed a frontier settler’s, 
sir.” 

The guest was so embarrassed he could think of no 
answer. He was incapable of understanding Northwest 


conditions as they actually were. 


Whipple’s friendship with Gladstone began by ac- 
cident when he went to see Parliament in action. Stand- 
ing behind the woolsack in the becarven and emblaz- 
oned House of Lords, he listened to polished and court- 
ly debates. Then Gladstone arose and in his talk pro- 
claimed his sympathy with universal suffrage and 
threw his listeners into a dither. Whipple soon learned 
that Gladstone had spent more than thirty years in Par- 
liament, was a veteran of three cabinets, and Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. He had learned the arts of leadership 
so he could carry his galvanic ideas into potency. 


Gladstone, in turn, heard about the disciple for the 
American Indians and went to hear Whipple speak at 
Westminster. He was stirred by Whipple’s stories of 
the injustices suffered by the Redmen. They met to 
talk together. 


Whipple felt constrained to champion the cause 
of the North in his own country. He had heard so many 
British clichés that the North would be happier and 
stronger without the South, that the Negroes would 
be nearer to real freedom under the South, that the Con- 
federacy deserved all the aid and comfort England 
could give. Whipple had been upset by the calm arro- 
gance of some Tories who assumed the aristocracy of 
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Southerners over the industrialist crudeness of North- 
erners. 


Bishop Whipple, who believed definitely that the 
Union should be preserved, felt that he had swayed 
England toward that belief through his friendship with 
Gladstone. He accepted with great pleasure a set of 
Gladstone’s books which that famous man presented 
to him. 


Whipple listened to the Fellows at Oxford discuss 
the daring idea of a library and reading room for rail- 
road operatives. The reading room had already been 
established but its resources were so meager they had 
asked the University to adopt the project. They made 
the condition that the dissenting clergy who were the 
pastors of some of the operatives, might use the hall for 
lectures. They asked Whipple for his opinion. Puzzled 
by such narrow ideas, he told them America had many 
places where any Bishop would be delighted to have 
a reading room under his care. They would be satisfied 
if the church could win the appreciation of such men. 


He followed every report of the Civil War. There 
was Vicksburg, the Battle of Missionary Ridge, the 
Siege of Atlanta, Sherman’s terrible march to the sea. 
He got letters filled with grief. One-tenth of the men 
of Rice County where he lived had been lost in battle. 


He wanted new ideas for his schools at home so he 
visited Rugby, Eton, Harrow and others. He never 
missed an opportunity to get donations or gifts for any 
of his schools. In letters from home he learned that 
Lizzie had married Charles Farnum. The Bishop knew 
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Charles was a man of literary taste and he felt that 
Lizzie would be happy. 


Henry H. Aspinwall, who had previously donated 
a telescope to the Bishop’s schools, was visiting in Lon- 
don at the time. He invited Whipple to visit him in 
Rome. On the way, Bishop Whipple stopped in France 
and lectured in Paris. Stopping over in Spain, he re- 
ceived a welcome from the distinguished men of that 
country. At Rome he did a great deal of pastoral work 
while he was the guest of Mr. Aspinwall. From there 
he went to Palestine, Constantinople and Egypt where 
he was also honored. 


Although the ancient land of Palestine had been 
desecrated, it was the same land where Abraham had 
pitched his tent and Jacob had fed his flocks. It held 
the old abiding place of Jesus. Many of the customs of 
Judea were unchanged. Gray-haired patriarchs sat be- 
fore their tents. Women drew water from the wells 
and people slept on simple mats. ‘They still ate dressed 
kid, parched corn, dried figs and clusters of grapes. 
Bishop Whipple saw replicas of the sources from which 
Jesus had drawn his sermons. There was a woman 
kneading bread in the door of a tent, a shepherd tending 
his flock, a sower scattering seeds on the hillside. 


On visiting the Holy Sepulchre, he saw a Russian, 
a Syrian, a Frenchman and an Englishman, as well as 
a woman from Egypt, all waiting for admission. At 
the Jordan River, he baptized a young Harvard student 
who was traveling in the same party. This was done in 
the presence of a company of Christian pilgrims and 
a crowd of Arabs. 
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He was feeling the start of Syrian fever as he ap- 
proached Jerusalem. He was met by a deaconess and 
her school of Arab children who welcomed him with 
singing. He tried to listen while he fought the fever 
that burned in him. Suddenly he collapsed and was 
taken by stretcher to the home of Bishop Gabot. That 
family cared for him and he knew he owed his very 
life to them. 


He longed to get home and as soon as he was able 
he started back. He heard the North had won the war 
in the United States and peace had been declared. 
Lincoln had started a second term and his heart went 
out to the man who had managed to preserve the 
Nation. 


In Paris he was delayed when he had a relapse of 
fever and was confined again. It was while he was 
there that he learned Abraham Lincoln had been as- 
sassinated. He wept for the man who had once talked 
with such sympathy about the Indian problems, the 
man whose birthday had been just three days from his 
own. They were both Emancipators. 


“PEPE ak 3 te rem 


CHAPTER XIII 


The Bishop 
Comes Home Again 


It was the fourth of July, 1865, when Bishop 
Whipple reached Faribault again. During his illness 
in Jerusalem there had been many times that he had 
been afraid he would never see Cornelia or his children 
again. 


As always, when he got home, the pace of the 
household changed. People dropped in, eager to hear 
about his travels. Cornelia invited guests. He spent 
hours writing letters to people who had sent gifts or 
donations to his schools and missions. People stopped 
him on the streets to welcome him home. It seemed as 
if everyone had some tie with him. If he had not con- 
firmed them, he had come to them in time of trouble 
or preached a sermon that helped them, or they had 
worked on one of his buildings. 


Looking at the stone building of Seabury Hall, ris- 
ing three stories, he felt his efforts had been worth- 
while. Shattuck School was also being organized. 
During his absence, his spirit had dominated the work 
and things had gone along as he had planned them. 
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There was a letter from the Rev. Hinman in Dakota 
Territory, saying he had two hundred pupils enrolled 
and needed buildings and teachers. Hinman was teach- 
ing five hours a day and spending five hours a day on 
the Prayer Book he had started translating into Sioux 
when he was at Faribault. “I now have the whole 
Church liturgy translated into Sioux,” he wrote. 


Bishop Whipple learned a bill had been passed 
in Congress allowing $2500.00 to John Other Day for 
his help to the Whites during the massacre. There was 
another allotment of $50,000 to be divided among other 
Indians who had helped. 


Ten thousand acres of land had been set aside for 
Taopi and the Christian Sioux located at Redwood. 
Families were to have eighty acres each. They would 
be furnished seed for planting. The experiment was to 
start with 300 Indians and would eventually go to 1000. 
The Society of Friends in Philadelphia sent $5000.00 
to help sustain them until they harvested their first 
crop. 

The legislature wanted to send some of the Chippe- 
was to a reservation north of Leech Lake. After Bishop 
Whipple had been home a few days he went north to 
talk to the Indians. They did not want to go to the new 
reservation because the soil up there could not be cul- 
tivated. Besides the Pillagers were already in possession 
and did not want to share. This tribe had seceeded from 
the Chippewas long ago and had assumed the responsi- 
bility of defending their part of the country around 
Leech Lake. The Pillagers were alert fighters who 
had won many a fight against the Sioux. Although the 
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Chippewas were not actual enemies of the Pillagers, 
they did not care to live in Pillager territory. The Chip- 
pewas could not understand why they should have to 
leave their homes at all. They objected to leaving the 
homes of their fathers. They claimed Hole-in-the- 
Day was the man who was responsible for all their 
troubles and he had been given immunity. They claimed 
the Great White Father must be afraid of Hole-in-the- 
Day. 

The Bishop returned home and immediately sent a 
letter to the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, telling 
him what he had learned on his visit to the Chippewas. 
“If those people are not satisfied, they will start an- 
other outbreak,” he wrote. 


A short time later Bishop Whipple received another 
letter from the Reverend Hinman. Hinman wrote that 
his people were being moved from Dakota to Nebraska 
to the Santee Mission. “It is better farming land,” he 
wrote. “I hope we can stay there.” 


Bishop Whipple’s own daughters and many of the 
daughters of the clergy had been sent away to school 
and he felt the need for a girls’ school in Faribault. He 
decided the school should be at his own home where the 
girls could be well looked after. He had an addition 
built onto the house for that purpose. He named the 
new school St. Mary’s Hall and Cornelia was the house 
mother. At first they had facilities for only twenty- 
five girls and the enrollment was immediately filled. 
They enrolled their own daughter, Jane, who was then 
sixteen and Frances who was ten. Sarah P. Darlington, 
who had come to Minnesota for her health, was made 
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principal of the new school. Although she died a few 
years later, she got the school off to a good start. They 
had courses in Latin, English, History and other sub- 
jects. While the girls were taught the lessons of the 
church, Miss Darlington was always careful not to of- 
fend those of other faiths. 

Miss Darlington was determined that the school 
should have a good library. She gave strawberry festi- 
vals and other entertainments to buy books. 

That year a State School for the Blind was opened 
in Faribault. The city was becoming a real school 
center. : 

It was a great loss to them when the Brecks decided 
to move to California. They had helped so much to 
build up the schools and after Bishop Whipple’s broth- 
er had married Mrs. Breck’s sister, the ties between 
them had been strengthened. The Rev. Dr. Dobbin who 
had been ordained from Union College was made 
rector of Shattuck School. 

In one of their rare moments alone, Cornelia con- 
fided to Bishop Whipple that she was worried about 
Johnny. Charles and the girls were willing to conform 
to the restrictions of being the Bishop’s children. But 
not Johnny. Although he was just a little boy, he thrived 
on escapades that shocked people. He had started 
school but refused to study. 


Bishop Whipple felt perhaps that he was to blame 
because he had neglected this youngest son in the press 
of other duties. He took him fishing and tried to get 
closer to him but Johnny was as elusive as quick-silver. 


A letter came from the Bishop’s brother George, 
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saying he had been offered a position as Missionary in 
the Sandwich Islands, but did not have the money to 
get there. Bishop Whipple economized a little more 
and sent his brother the money for passage. 

He got letters from everywhere, asking him to give 
talks on the Holy Land. He had to budget his time to 
keep it balanced—so much time for handling his large 
correspondence, so much time for lectures, so much 
time for his work in the schools at Faribault and a little 
time for his family, especially Johnny. 


The Rev. Washburne did not forget his promise 
to visit the Chippewa country. The next spring he made 
arrangements to come. He was bringing along the Rey. 
Knickerbocker and a young English barrister named 
Mr. Mackey. 

Bishop Whipple made arrangements for Enmegah- 
bowh to go with them. 


Using two large canoes, they visited Gull Lake, 
Cass Lake, Turtle Lake, Opashkwa Lake and Red 
Lake. They returned by way of Cass Lake, Lake Win- 
nibigoshish, Pokegama Falls, Sandy Lake and Crow 
Wing. 

Bishop Whipple and Enmegahbowh realized at 
once that the Easterners had never traveled by canoe. 
They got in so clumsily, they almost upset them. Until 
the first portage, the two men were in blissful ignorance 
of what a portage really was. 

At the first one, the Easterners watched while the 


Indians prepared packs for themselves. Some of the 
packs weighed up to a hundred pounds. They rolled the 
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packs in their blankets. Then they secured them with a 
strap which they passed over their foreheads, so the 
packs rested on their shoulders. On top of all this, they 
hoisted the canoes, bottom-sides up, resting on the packs 
like a cross-bar. ‘Thus loaded, they started through the 
forest with the white men following. 


The Bishop carried his gun and personal belong- 
ings. ‘he other men did likewise. They could not see 
where to put their feet in the dense undergrowth and 
were only guided by the canoes ahead. Whipple felt 
sorry for the uninitiated clergymen as they went up 
hill and down, over logs and through bogs. Their legs 
were scratched on rough branches and they panted for 
breath as perspiration ran down their faces. On top of 
that, the mosquitoes tortured them. 


When the guides came to some old camp poles 
where Chippewas had sometimes stopped, they halted. 
The two clergymen threw themselves on the ground, 
too tired even to fight mosquitoes. The Indians smiled 
at them and went to search for some small game. 


Bishop Whipple strolled around and then got out 
his fishing rod, thinking he might get a mess of fish 
for their supper. He came upon a deserted wigwam 
where there was a patch of corn and potatoes. He 
knew the owners had left the garden unattended while 
they went in search of game or to locate wild-rice beds. 
He knew they would be glad to share with him. He 
gathered corn and potatoes for their supper. 


After supper, the tired men were thankful to take 
a bath in the lake and retire for the night in the tents 
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the guides set up for them. Suddenly a coarse voice 
cried out, ‘“‘Mo-der-a-tion!” 

The young Englishman grabbed his gun, ready to 
shoot the intruder. 

Bishop Whipple roared with laughter for it was 
only a bull-frog with a croak that carried a mile. His 
laughter was interrupted by another cry, “Whip-him- 
well! Whip-him-well!” He explained that this was a 
whipporwill. 

They had potatoes baked in the ashes next morning 
and the Bishop left some tobacco in the empty wigwam 
to pay for the food they had eaten. 

They pushed on to 18-mile Cass Lake with its 
numerous bays and inlets and little islands. ‘here were 
Indians camped around the lake and the men held a 
service with them. Those Indians also raised corn and 
potatoes on one of the small islands and brought some 
to the guests. Except for their small gardens they were 
poverty-stricken. 

Next day the party was hit by a terrific storm. They 
found refuge in another empty wigwam where they 
were attacked by fleas. Bishop Whipple knew the other 
men would have been glad to turn back by that time. 
He was accustomed to the rough life and wanted them 
to see just what the Chippewas endured in order to 
survive. 

After the storm they got out onto the lake and ran 
into a network of rushes. The guide pushed the rushes 
right and left with his paddle. He gave a “Chippewa 
whoop” when he found the way out. 

They traveled two miles through Opashkwa Lake 
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and crossed a portage where mosquitoes were in pos- 
session. 

Nearing Red Lake they found a wild road that 
descended into ravines, skirted lakes and threaded tam- 
arack swamps. ‘This was where Chief Madwaganonint 
had his village. They held a service for his people and 
then camped a hundred yards outside. In the night, a 
violent thunder storm carried away their tent. In the 
intense darkness, the chief sought them out, took them 
to his lodge and dried their garments. Whipple had 
brought along his surgical instruments and they were 
ruined. The trip was a test of character to all of them. 


They had services in every village along the way. 
On every hand was evidence of want and vicissitude. 
Dr. Washburne saw how the Chippewas had to move 
from one camp to another to get rice and maple sugar 
and berries as well as game. Wild rice was in almost 
every lake. The Indians called it “Manomin.” It was 
bread and cereal to them. It grew in water about three 
feet deep and ripened in September. When the Indians 
gathered it, they always left some for seed. 


On Lake Winnibigoshish the waves formed big 
white-caps that tossed them about wildly. When they 
finally made shore they found themselves in a village 
of very poor people. The Indians shared with them 
some fried fish, potatoes and corn. After supper Bishop 
Whipple caught some bass. 


As they approached Pokegama Falls, one of the 
Indians pointed to a tree a mile away and said, “If we 
were alone, we could cross on the floating bog. But 
with the white men along, we have to row twenty 
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miles down stream to cross and then come back.” 

Dr. Washburne spoke up quickly. “If you can cross 
the bog, we can.” 

Following the example of the Indians, they took 
off all their clothing except their underwear. They 
rolled their clothes into bundles and slung them over 
their shoulders. Then they started across the bog. 

Bishop Whipple, Enmegahbowh and the guides got 
across but each of the others made some sort of mis- 
step and sank, waist-deep, in the black ooze. When they 
did get over they had to discard their underwear and 
bathe in the lake. 

At a point below Pokegama Falls, they saw some 
Indians on the bank of the river and told them there 
would be a service at Sandy Lake the next day. One 
of them proved to be the queen of the band and she 
brought her people to the service and was, herself, 
baptized. The Bishop spoke to these Indians on the 
evils of fire-water, urging them not to drink it. Dr. 
Washburne talked to many of them and was so sympa- 
thetic with their troubles that he won their hearts. 


Below Sandy Lake they were caught in another 
thunder storm and being afraid to camp under the 
trees because of lightning, they sat all night in the 
wildly rocking canoes while they bailed water. When 
daylight came, they went down the river where a group 
of Indians were roasting bear over an open fire. The 
Indians shared the meat with them and they had never 
been so grateful for a hot meal. Afterwards their hosts 
inspected their equipment. One of the braves even tried 
on Dr. Washburne’s hat. 


For miles they pushed on through solitary wilder- 
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ness. [he visitors had had no conception of the poverty 
and hardships the Indians had to endure, how they 
had to change camps so often to get food, how they had 
no domestic animals. 

After reaching home Bishop Whipple learned the 
first Lambeth Conference which had been so much 
discussed when he was in England had finally been 
arranged and was to meet under the presidency of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury in September of 1867. He 
knew this would be an important meeting of illus- 
trious persons. He hated to miss this first world gather- 
ing of Anglican Bishops which would meet in Lambeth 
Palace. He knew its purpose was to securéa closer 
union between all branches of the Anglican Church. 

However, the unsettled condition of Indian affairs 
and the pressing claims of his schools, prevented his 
attendance. He wrote a letter, making suggestions about 
things which should be decided at the Conference. 


He continued to write to Washington for the Indi- 
ans and was gratified the following spring when the 
Government signed a treaty with the Chippewas which 
made their life easier. They were to have land from a 
point on the Mississippi River opposite the mouth of 
the Wanoman River, north two miles north of Winni- 
bigoshish, west two miles went of Cass Lake, south to 
Kabekona River, down river to Leech Lake, along the 
north shore of Leech Lake to the outlet in Leech River, 
down the main channel of the river to the junction with 
the Mississippi River, down the Mississippi to the 
place of beginning.* 


*Bishop Whipple’s Papers. 
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The farming area was to include White Earth Lake 
and Rice Lake. There were to be thirty-six townships. 
The Government was to allow $5000.00 for schools, 
$4000.00 a year for upkeep, $10,000.00 for a saw mill 
with a grist mill attached. There was to be $5000.00 
to assist in the erection of houses and $5000.00 for cattle, 
horses and farm implements. $6000.00 a year was to 
go to promote agriculture. $1200.00 a year was to be 
paid to a full-time physician plus $300.00 a year for 
medicine. $10,000.00 was alloted to pay for provisions, 
clothing and other needs until they had raised a crop 
to support themselves. Any Indian who put 40 acres 
of land under cultivation was entitled to 40 acres more 
for his own. He could earn up to 160 acres in this way, 
exempt from tax or sale for debt. The treaty was signed 
by Andrew Johnson, President and William Seward, 
Secretary of State. 


That year, the Bishop stayed close to home because 
Cornelia was very ill. By February of the following 
year, she was well enough to give a clerical party for 
the Bishop’s 46th birthday in February. At that time 
he had received a letter from his brother, George, in 
Honolulu. George sent some shells and curios for the 
schools and reported that the mission was succeeding 
although both he and his wife, Mary, were overworked. 


In June of 1866 the Bishop was informed that a 
caravan of almost 60 wagons and other conveyances 
had taken the tired, hungry Chippewas from the Gull 
Lake area to their new homes at White Earth. Enme- 
gahbowh went with them. 
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Shortly after he had a letter from one of the men 
who had been hired to teach farming at White Earth. 
The farmer wrote that the people of White Earth Reser- 
vation wanted the Bishop to establish a school there. 
He began to think over a list of eligibles who might 
be able to teach at White Earth. Hinman wrote that 
the Santee Mission was thriving. They had a church 
and school and people were farming although they 
needed a hospital. Bishop Whipple wanted the White 
Earth settlement to prosper as well or even better than 
the Santee Mission. 

He was proud when the Cathedral at Faribault 
was consecrated that year. Bishop Kemper who had 
reached a venerable age, traveled a long distance to 
officiate at the ceremonial. He complimented Whipple 
on how much he had accomplished. So much had 
happened since Bishop Whipple had first come to the 
crude little school at Faribault. Seven years before he 
had laid the cornerstone for the Cathedral. It had 
been a work of pure faith, an answer to prayers and 
pleas. 

In midsummer Bishop Whipple and Cornelia went 
to New York. Cornelia visited in their old homes at 
Rome and Adams while he gave talks about the Indians 
to crowds in Philadelphia and Washington. 


His statements were terse and to the point. He 
thundered, “I grieve to say that the history of our 
relations with the Indians is one to make every Ameri- 
can blush for shame. Although we count ourselves a 
Christian nation, we have taken possession of the homes 
of heathen tribes without giving them the blessings 
of Christian civilization. A nation which sowed the 
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seeds of robbery as we did was bound to reap a harvest 
of blood.” 


He went on, “Since the Sioux war, every Indian 
slain, has cost us more than half a million dollars. 
People who heard the awful tales of violence knew 
nothing of the cause or the fact that no steps were 
taken for its cure. We are still continuing to fail and 
if something is not done, we are apt to light the fires 
of another savage war in which our children’s children 
will not see the end. 


‘In Canada we see Indians and Whites living in 
friendship because they localize the tribes, place them 
under law and give them individual rights to property. 
They plant among them schools and missions. It makes 
me sick and ashamed to think of our history of Indian 
treaties. Since most of the Indians cannot read, they 
have believed the spoken words were in the treaties. 
They have been pitifully helpless. In the past, their 
crops could be destroyed, their oxen killed, their wives 
and children treated with violence and their only 
remedy was... MURDER!” 


He kept audiences spellbound with his orations. 
He admitted that the treaties with the Chippewas had 
been a step in the right direction but he felt that the 
Sioux were still being mistreated and were rebellious 
over the fact. 


That fall, Mr. Aspinwall who had been his host on 
his visit to Rome, sent a gift of $5000.00 to use for his 
work. It came at a fortunate time, because the schools at 
Faribault needed a great deal of financing. 


He got letters from the Chippewa Agency that the 
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government agents were not living up to the terms of 
the treaty. He had been appointed as one of the com- 
mittee with Dr. Grace and the Rev. Williams of Lowa 
to tour the Chippewa Agency on inspection. They had 
power to examine the books. ‘They learned that the next 
payment was to be made at Red Lake River Crossing 
during the first week of October. When they reached 
there the payments had already been made and the 
Indians were grumbling. The agent showed his books 
and everything looked above-board and square, yet 
Bishop Whipple could not help feeling that the same 
trouble was starting all over again. The Government 
just had to find agents who were honest and dependable. 
There were so many ways they could cheat the poor 
Indians without having it show up on their books. 

It was not only the agents who cheated them. All 
kinds of sharpers gathered for annuity payments. One 
woman had a red velvet dress trimmed with many rows 
of orange ribbon. She admitted she had used not only 
her own but her mother’s annuity to buy it. Another 
salesman had been there and persuaded an old woman 
to give him all her money for a tombstone for a 
daughter who had died years before. 


In a short time trouble did break out at Leech Lake 
when the Indians there heard the Government had sold 
all of their pine without their consent. Bishop Whipple 
received word from George Bongo, a trader and guide 
up there. 


“The Indians at Leech Lake have killed the govern- 
ment cattle and stolen the government goods,” he wired. 
“T fear an outbreak.” 
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Bishop Whipple immediately wired Washington 
and President Grant ordered him to go to Leech Lake 
and settle the trouble. He hurried to St. Paul and 
asked permission for Captain McKaskie from Fort 
Ripley to go with him. He laughed, “If I take a Repub- 
lican with me, I shall be accused of covering up 
rascality. If I take a Democrat and fail to settle it, 
I shall be accused of stirring up an outbreak.” 

He got permission for the Captain from Fort 
Ripley to go with him. It was in the dead of winter, 
the thermometer was below zero and the snow was 
deep. It took three days to drive through the forest 
to Leech Lake. When he called a council, the Indians 
came in paint and feathers, angry and ready to quarrel. 

Flatmouth, Chief of the Pillagers, rose. He said, 
“I suppose you came to find out who killed the govern- 
ment cattle. I did. You want to know who took the 
government goods. I did. I told my young men to do 
it. Perhaps you want to know why we did it. We have 
_ been robbed. We have been robbed again and again. 
We will bear it no longer. Our shadows rest on our 
graves.” 

Bishop Whipple could hardly stop his tirade. Fi- 
nally he broke in, “Flatmouth, how long have you 
known me?” 

Flatmouth admitted he had known the Bishop for 
twelve years. 

“Have I ever told you a lie?” the Bishop asked. 

“No. You do not have a forked tongue,” Flatmouth 
replied. 

“I shall not tell you a lie today,” Bishop Whipple 
said, 
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“When you killed those cattle you struck the Great 
Father in the face. When you stole those goods, you 
committed a crime. I cannot tell you what the Great 
Father will do. If he does what he ought to do, he 
will arrest those who have committed this crime if 
it takes a thousand men.” 

The chief jumped to his feet and a volley of words 
poured from his lips. When he paused, Bishop Whip- 
ple said quietly, “Flatmouth, are you talking or am 
I talking? If you are talking, I will wait till you are 
finished. If I am talking, you should wait till I am 
finished.” 

The Indians all shouted, ““Ho! Ho!” They realized 
Flatmouth had committed a breach of etiquette. 

Flatmouth sat down. Bishop Whipple then ex- 
plained to them that he was doing everything possible 
to stop the pine sale and would carry it to the courts if 
necessary. “But what will they say in Washington when 
they learn I am working for men who have stolen their 
cattle and goods? I shall go to the log house across 
the road. Talk this over and let me know when you 
are ready.” 

Bishop Whipple waited for several hours while the 
Indians argued among themselves. Finally they sent for 
him. “We have been foolish,” they said. They asked 
him to express their sorrow to the Great White Father. 

The next time Bishop Whipple went back to see 
them, Flatmouth gave him a stole made of black glass 
beads with a cross of gold beads worked in the ends. 
“T give you this,” he said, “because you are the friend 
of my people.” Bishop Whipple had proved he was 
their friend by stopping the sale of their pine. 


CHAPTER XIV 


A World of Problems 


It had been six years since the Mission at Gull Lake 
had been destroyed, when Bishop Whipple received a 
check for $4000.00 in payment for the damage. Since 
Enmegahbowh was with the White Earth Indians, 
he decided to use the money there. 


That was the year Congress appropriated $45,000 
for the Sisseton and Wahpeton Indians at Fort Wads- 
worth and Devil’s Lake. One condition was that the 
money was to be disbursed by Bishop Henry Whipple 
of Minnesota. 


Bishop Whipple had not known this was being 
done and he felt the job was too big for him to handle. 
It would take too much time away from his regular 
work. When he wrote a refusal to Washington, he 
received an answer, saying Congress had adjourned 
and the Indians would suffer if they were not cared 
for, since no provision had been made for anyone else 
to handle the problem. 


Remembering the Rev. Hinman’s pleas for help for 
his people, he accepted the tremendous task. He was 
glad he had not refused when word came from Dakota 
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that the Indians were dying from hunger. ‘They were 
digging up roots for food and were without clothing or 
bedding. There were no buffalo within range and they 
could get very little small game since they were allowed 
almost no ammunition. 

Although the Bishop knew he would be criticized 
for helping the banished Sioux, whom all Minnesotans 
hated, he was glad when his diocesan council stood 
behind him. 


He sought help from one of his most trusted friends, 
Dr. Jared Daniels. Dr. Daniels had been a physician 
to the Sioux and an agent at the Red Cloud Agency. He 
gave up his practice to work with Whipple at $5.00 a 
day. 

The task was tremendous. They sought everywhere 
to get the most for the money without getting inferior 
products. They compared costs to transport the goods 
there at the cheapest possible rates. As they bought, 
there were countless bills of lading to be checked and 
signed and paid for. Every cent had to be accounted 
for on paper, and the bookwork alone took hours of 
time. 


They bought hats, blankets, and shoes. There were 
nails and building equipment, axes and tools. There 
were wagons. Groceries, one of the most important 
items, consisted of thousands of pounds of flour, tea, 
pork, sugar, salt, crackers, tobacco and other staples. 
He knew an Indian felt well provided for if he had 
flour, pork, tea, sugar and tobacco on hand. Some of 
the things were shipped by train to St. Cloud as far as 
the railroad went. Then they were transported by 
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wagon. Some were hauled all the way with oxen or 
horses intended for the reservation. 


Whipple and the doctor were there when the goods 
arrived. Everything was stored in warehouses at the 
Fort for distribution. Food was immediately issued on 
an emergency basis. 

The Indians were so overjoyed at knowing help 
had come they felt sure God must have sent the Bishop 
and Dr. Daniels. One Redman said, “The sky has been 
iron above our heads and the ground has been iron 
beneath our feet. We look in your face and we know 
we are saved.” He sat down, weeping. 

Whipple and Daniels were horrified at what they 
saw. Although it was late in the fall, the Indians were 
living in wretched tepees with almost no covering 
either for day or night. They were all beaten down by 
discouragement. Some of them Bishop Whipple had 
known as mighty hunters and proud men before the 
massacres. Now they were decrepit beggars, many 
with tuberculosis. They were helpless to do anything 
for themselves. 

They held a council and the Bishop told them, “We 
will feed and clothe the aged and sick, but every able- 
bodied man must work.” He made a listing of every 
man able to work and allowed each a certain wage for 
his time. They were to cut wood for log houses and 
build them for their families. 


It was a severe experience for the men to do such 
work. Although they had leg muscles of steel, the 
muscles of their arms and chests were not well devel- 
oped. Therefore, he asked less of them than a white man 
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could have done. A few refused to work but hunger 
drove them to it. 

The first houses they built consisted of two rooms. 
They were poorly done but infinitely better than the 
tepees. 


When their immediate needs were supplied, Whip- 
ple kept part of the money for the next spring when 
he planned to return with seed and oxen and farm 
supplies so they could farm and raise their own crops. 


Bishop Whipple returned to Faribault and almost 
at once he left for a visitation to-Belle Plaine and 
Shakopee. While at Belle Plaine he had a strong pre- 
sentiment that he ought to return to Faribault. It was 
forty-five miles away but he started back at once. When 
he reached home he found that Dr. Manney was dying 
from blood poison. The doctors thought his leg should 
be amputated. 


Doctor Manney agreed, wrote out his will and the 
Bishop gave him Communion. The operation failed to 
save his life. Bishop Whipple was deeply grieved, 
counting his death the greatest loss the diocese had ever 
had. Things seemed to be piling up at once. Enmegah- 
bowh wrote that the Chippewas were in need. There 
was the exciting word that Hole-in-the-Day had been 
murdered. 


That fall Bishop Whipple went to New York to 
report to the Board of Missions. They had asked him 
to bring in a report of the condition of the Indians two 
years before when he had been so angered by their in- 
difference. Now he felt he had facts that would make 
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them see the gravity of the situation. He read a long 
report describing all the various tribes had suffered 
from the hands of the Government and irresponsible 
agents and traders, 


Bishop Whittingham was the presiding officer. He 
went to the front of the chancel and cried, “My brother 
has not told you all. I have seen him go three times a 
year to plead for these Redmen. I have seen him return 
home with his heart crushed.” 


He raised his hand above his head. “I tell you in 
the presence of Almighty God, that I will work with 
him and stay up his hands that in the Day of Judgment 
their blood shall not be on my head!” 

Men and women wept openly. 


Bishop Whipple went to New York to read his 
report to the Cooper Institute where clergy of different 
faiths were meeting. After he had finished reading 
that group organized the Indian Peace Commission. 
This was a big step in the direction of helping the 
Indians. 


Early in the spring, Bishop Whipple started back 
for Fort Wadsworth to look after his Dakota charges. 
He took the train to St. Cloud but he had to drive the 
150 miles to the Fort. He was caught in a blizzard and 
he had to decide between crossing the Pomme de Terre 
River on thin ice or spend the night in a haystack. 
He chose the haystack, putting his team on the side 
away from the wind and burrowing into the hay to 
protect himself. 


That night the temperature dropped to below zero. 
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The blizzard howled all night. When he crawled out 
at daybreak he was shivering with cold. He managed 
to reach the Fort but when he got there he was having 
both chills and fever. He had to be taken home. 

The doctor decreed that he must absolutely give up 
the extra work. He would endanger his life if he con- 
tinued because he could not throw off the cold he had 
contracted that night. Spring was near and they must 
have seed on the reservation. He refused to let his 
Indian charges down. He knew General Sibley’s heart 
was with the Indians. He asked him to finish the job. 


When Sibley consented, Whipple wrote lengthy 
letters to his old friend, telling him what to do with the 
remaining money, outlining the plans he had made. 
“Everything must be done carefully,” he cautioned. 
“Being a Bishop, what I do must be above reproach. 
Since you are finishing the job in my name, it will 
require great care.” 

Sibley promised to follow the Bishop’s instructions. 
In taking over this task, he was doing a great service 
to the very Indians he had driven out of Minnesota after 
the massacres. Many of them had been his personal 
friends before the trouble started. In the early days 
before treaties had driven the Indians from their lands, 
they had hunted and fished with Sibley. He hoped 
that this service to them might restore some of their 
friendships. 


Bishop Whipple wrote a strong letter to the Depart- 
ment of Indian Affairs telling them why he had turned 
the job over to Sibley. “I believe this is a turning point 
for the Indians,” he wrote. “If they can just be helped 
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through another year, I believe they can become self- 
sustaining. [They want to support themselves.” 

He received a letter from Taopi who was very ill 
and thought he was dying. He begged Whipple to come 
to see him once more. From all over the state Whipple 
got such letters. Great and small alike begged him 
to visit them, little realizing that he was ill himself, 
that his tasks were so diffuse he could not handle them 
all. Yet Taopi’s plea was so strong. “Dear Bishop, 
come to me!” 

He went to see Taopi. He prayed over the sick man. 
Taopi looked up into his face and whispered, “‘I am not 
afraid to go. Jesus has walked the trail before me. I 
shall not be lonesome on the road.” 

When the Bishop returned to Faribault he was so 
ill the doctor ordered him to go to France for his 
health. He hated to leave his family. The children were 
all growing up and he saw 50 little of them. Johnny was 
still the problem child. Charles who was twenty years 
old had started working in the First National Bank 
as a bookkeeper and assistant cashier. 


Whipple was in such poor health that he knew he 
had better follow the doctor’s advice and go to France. 
When he got there, he rested and wrote letters to people 
back home. He had to be away at Christmas time. He 
received one letter from Taopi’s widow which touched 
his heart. 

“My very dear friend,” she wrote, “I long very 
much to hear the sound of your voice. We are of dif- 
ferent nations but you have always been kind to us and 
why should I not think of you? I feel as though I had 
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no Father since you are gone. But your church still 
stands where it did when you were here. We all meet 
there on Praying Day, in prayer for you, and daily at 
home it is pleasant to feel that this is not denied to us, 
and we do not fail to remember you even in our daily 
prayers. | am with my whole family to approach the 
Sacrament on Christmas day at three o’clock in the 
morning, when we shall offer earnest prayers and beg 
the Great Spirit to restore you to your anxious friends. 
As the Christmas holy days approach we are all chil- 
dren and are reminded of your great kindness to us, for 
at these times you were wont to make our hearts glad 
and our little ones to rejoice over your kind attentions. 
My white sister tells me that you say we are still to 
have a Christmas tree. How good to know that though 
the great water rolls between us, you yet stretch forth 
your hand and bid our hearts rejoice again. Your poor 
Indian children are all well, and their hearts are flow- 
ing with prayers for you. We all love you deeply for 
you have taught us all the good we know and we shall 
never forget it. I and my family hold your hand tight 
and long to hear your voice again. Hapon Taopi.” 


Bishop Whipple, so far from home for Christmas, 
could not help but weep a little over that loving letter. 
He knew how they celebrated Christmas at the mission, 
how the women wove spruce fir and cedar into gar- 
lands, how they festooned the tree with candy bags 
made of pink and white mosquito netting, strings of 
popcorn and cranberry. He knew how the glow of the 
carefully watched candles was no brighter than the 
dark eyes of his Indian children. He chuckled a little 
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when he remembered some of the odd gifts they ex- 
changed, such as frozen fish or rabbits. 


When he returned home in the spring, he found 
that the new Cathedral of Our Merciful Saviour in 
Faribault had been completed at a cost of $100,000. It 
was in Gothic style, made of stone quarried nearby. 
One of the stained glass windows showed a broken tom- 
ahawk and a pipe of peace. This had been a gift from 
the Christian Indians after the massacres. Another 
window had been paid for by Indian children who had 
earned the money by gathering and selling berries. It 
made him feel that the Indians considered the church 
their home. 


Bishop Whipple left Faribault again to go to the 
General Convention at Baltimore. While there, he was 
invited to address the Society of Friends at their an- 
nual meeting, with delegates from the entire country. 
When Bishop Whipple went to the platform, his skull- 
cap covering his baldness, his back hair flowing down 
his neck, every Quaker removed his hat as a token of 
respect to him. He was deeply moved, knowing these 
people could boast of a clean record with the Indians. 


He got a passport for himself and Cornelia to make 
a trip to Havana before he returned home to find he 
had been offered the Bishopric of the Sandwich 
Islands. The Islands had passed under the dominion of 
the United States and an American Bishop was to be 
sent there from the Episcopal Church. 


Bishop Whipple was really tempted by the offer. 
His brother had written him so much about the wonder- 
ful climate there and the Minnesota winters were too 
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strenuous for him. However, if he left Minnesota, it 
might imperil his schools and mission work. 

He was worried by reports that white people living 
near the reservation were annoying the Indians and 
making trouble, but on the whole the Indian problems 
seemed to be getting slowly solved. The Breck School 
had been started at Wilder for the sons and daughters 
of farmers. 

That winter he and Cornelia went to Cincinnati 
because Charles was being married to a Cincinnati girl. 
Since he was not a citizen of Ohio, Bishop Whipple 
could not officiate but he did assist in the service. 
Charles and his bride returned to Faribault to establish 
a home. Charles was still working in the bank. 

Both the Bishop and Cornelia were deeply con- 
cerned about young Cornelia. She had married Doctor 
Rose who practiced medicine in Faribault but despite 
the special care she received, she lost three babies in 
succession and each loss left her frailer and weaker. 


In 1871, the citizens of Faribault thought the Bishop 
should have a bigger house and built it for him. Major 
William Milligan who had served under Grant, came 
to work as general caretaker for the church. He was 
given the title, ‘Cathedral Verger.” He acted as mace- 
bearer in addition to his other duties. 


As if all his other duties were not enough, Bishop 
Whipple was elected one of the trustees of the Peabody 
Fund for education in the South and made Chairman 
of the Board. This fund of two million dollars had 
been established on the death of George Peabody who 
had been a philanthropist. He had built houses for the 
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poor in London, founded an institute in Baltimore, a 
library in Danvers and made an endowment to Yale 
College. Bishop Whipple had met George Peabody 
years before in Ireland when they had gone salmon 
fishing together and Peabody had given him a beautiful 
green-heart fishing rod. 


At the meeting of the Trustees of the Peabody 
Fund, Whipple suggested that they use some of the 
money to establish scholarships for the education of. 
teachers in the South. Trained teachers were so badly 
needed. His suggestion led to the founding of Peabody 
Normal College at Nashville, ‘Tennessee. ‘That year his 
brother George and his wife Mary came back from 
the Sandwich Islands. George became his private sec- 
retary and Chaplain of St. Mary’s. He also assisted as a 
rector of the Cathedral chapel. They moved into a 
small stone cottage near the Bishop’s house. 


The Bishop arrived home for Thanksgiving but it 
proved to be a sad day. Just the week before there had 
been a disastrous fire in Faribault and the loosely 
organized fire department had been helpless to stop 
it. On Thanksgiving Day, the Bishop was holding a 
Thanksgiving service and Holy Communion at the 
Cathedral when shouts and bells disturbed the service. 
He ended the service and everyone ran to Seabury Hall 
which was ablaze. They carried out as much of the 
furniture as possible but when the fire was over, the 
three-story stone building on the bluff near Shattuck 
Hall was nothing but gutted stone walls and brick 
chimneys. Forty students who had roomed in the build- 
ing lost clothing and books and all their personal belong- 
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ings. They were from both the Divinity School and 
Shattuck.* 


Bishop Whipple mourned the loss for every stone 
and timber in that building had been a gift of prayer 
and a monument to his early struggles. His first thought 
was to raise money for the boys. He pledged $100.00 
towards buying them clothing and books and others 
raised the amount to $350.00. 


The building had been insured for $12,000.00 and 
the furniture for $1500.00. He immediately began to 
call for pledges to rebuild the school. This time, he 
planned two halls, one for Shattuck and one for Seabury. 


Just a few evenings later, a fire started in the 
Bishop’s own house. They smelled smoke for some time 
before they discovered that the hearth of the fireplace 
rested on boards that were burning under the floor. 
This was extinguished without much damage. 


In 1876, Bishop Whipple was saddened by news 
that Doctor Breck had died in California. Other trou- 
bles were astir. Grant was in the office of President and 
although honest himself, he had an easy toleration of 
corruption in others. Belknap who was Grant’s Secre- 
tary of War had accepted a bribe to keep an Indian 
agent in office and had been discovered. The corrupt 
and illicit trade with the Indians of the West was Carry- 
ing corruption into high places. 


*Faribault Republican. 


CHARTER XV 


The Custer Massacre 


Suddenly Bishop Whipple was drawn into Indian 
troubles in the Black Hills of Dakota Territory. The 
Indians that had been settled there began to come into 
frontier posts and agencies with grains of gold for 
barter. Under sufficient liquor to make them boastful, 
they hinted that the gold came from the Black Hills. _ 


Explorers had long known about this huge mass 
of tumbled country looming darkly beyond the Bad 
Lands and buffalo plains. They knew it was covered 
with pine, aspen and spruce, threaded by many streams. 
Although there was much game, it was hazardous to 
reach. Veiled in mystery the Black Hills seemed to be 
a special sanctuary for the Sioux, their fortress of honor. 
The isolation of the hills beyond an alkaline waste of 
hummocks, gullies, buttes and buffalo grass, gave them 
an Olympian aura. 


But now... the Indians were bringing gold out 
of those hills! 
Hearing of this, General Sherman, still as realis- 
tically rigorous as when marching through Georgia, 
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demanded that the War Department should establish 
a military post to police the Indians in the Black Hills. 
To justify this proposal, he sent General George A. 
Custer from Fort Abraham Lincoln near the Bismarck 
railroad, to explore and report. 

The “Boy General,” with yellow curls on his 
shoulders and fringed buckskins, was a dashing, brave 
charmer. He boasted he had never lost a gun nor a flag 
in the Army of the Potomac campaigns, or those against 
the southern plains Indians. He was a self-dramatizing, 
centaur-riding Galahad of adventure. 

He called on Bishop Whipple to send him some 
scouts. ‘he Bishop selected thirty Christian Indians. 
Bloody Knife was their leader. Three days later, they 
joined Custer. He put them at the head of a thousand- 
man cavalcade with its supply train and beef herd. The 
ladies of the post and the silent squaws of the tipis 
watched the exit while the band played the Seventh’s 
“Garry Owen” drinking song. No one seemed to 
remember that the government had pledged that the 
Black Hills were not to be entered by any white man. 


The expedition returned and Custer gave a report. 
He said the hills were enchanting. He reported that 
grasses, foliage and flowers were so luxurious that they 
swept the flanks of the horses and cavalrymen decorated 
the bridles of their horses with blooms. He added a 
final item. ‘““There is gold at the roots of the grass.” 


He wrote another letter to Bishop Whipple. “I 
cannot permit those Indian scouts of yours to return to 
you without bearing my testimony to their fidelity. I 
do not say simply that they have been good soldiers. For 
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I doubt that any village could turn out thirty more 
exemplary men. I remember one Sunday as J sat in my 
tent, I heard in the distance the familiar hymn, ‘Rock 
of Ages.’ Knowing that cavalrymen were not noted as 
hymn singers, I followed the sound and you may judge 
my surprise when I found that the only men who were 
engaged in the worship of God were the sons of those 
who had roamed over the prairies in barbarous wildness. 
May the good work go on. Yours, Custer, Command- 
Ings 

The report, ratified by the commission of competent 
scientists sent out the following year under troop pro- 
tection, was bound to kindle gold fever. 


From Yankton, Chicago, Sioux City, Bismarck and 
St. Paul, the gold hunters came despite Sherman’s 
nominal “No Trespassing” sign. ‘Wagon trains en 
route must be burned and the leaders arrested,” he 


barked. 


There was no public sympathy for this face-saving 
order and no cooperation. The Argonauts of the Golden 
Fleecing said, “If there is treasure there, it belongs to 
the makers of the future, not to Indians too simple to 
exploit it.” 

Railroads advertised and urged people to come. 
Newspapers proclaimed The Land of Gold. Pamphlets, 
books and maps offered Baedeker advice. Stage lines 
set up routes and schedules. Custer City was founded. 
Minnesota became a way station to Dakota. The plains 
were threaded with processions of grim, laboring, 
hypnotized searchers, hunting for the pot of gold at 
the foot of the Black Hill’s Rainbow. 
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Bishop Whipple was very unhappy over this new 
exploitation. He protested. “Seven thousand white men 
have flocked to the Black Hills to dig for gold. Villages 
and cities have been built in the Indian’s new land. 
Their people have been murdered. Their women have 
suffered brutal violence. ‘he only possible plea against 
the Indian’s claim title is the invader’s assertions that 
might makes right. We are not dealing simply with a 
perishing race. We are dealing with Almighty God. 
We cannot afford to trifle with justice. If we will not 
heed the voice of humanity, of conscience and of God, 
we will reap a harvest of sorrow.” 


The invaders did not listen! 


The Sioux were stung to anger beyond any they had 
ever known. They had been driven out of Minnesota. 
The Black Hills had become their oasis in a barren 
land. Their remaining buffalo were being driven off 
or slaughtered for hides and beef and the invaders 
pressed in. Their entire code, culture, tradition and 
religion were being scornfully traduced. Their ances- 
tral treaty rights were being affronted. While their 
lives “melted like snow on the hillside,” the palefaces 
“grew like spring grass.” Of what truth were the words 
of the Great Father? He had made promise after 
promise through fork-tongued agents and all had been 
broken. Chief Spotted Tail, a handsome, self-possessed 
man with dark piercing eyes, protested, ‘‘Why doesn’t 
the Great Father put his red children on wheels so he 
can move them at will?” 


One of Custer’s contemporaries wrote, “The con- 
ception of Indian character is almost impossible to a 
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man who has been surrounded by the influences of 
moral society. Indians are great in proportion to their 
ferocity, to the scalps they have taken or the thefts 
they have committed.” 

That man saw only the barbaric externals. Whipple 
knew of the ideologies and ideals of the “Old men’s 
instructions,’ of the Grand Medicines, of the central 
- lodges’ degrees, like the Society of Braves, of Owl 
Feathers and others. These degrees welded into savage 
solidity the children of the Great Spirit where peace 
pipes and totems compared to the churchman’s altar 
cross and sacrament. 

And the Black Hills were the Sioux Sinai! They 
were ready to defend it with their lives! It brought 
Sitting Bull into action! 


Although the truly great chief, Red Cloud, was 
striving with dignity and cleverness to retain the Sioux 
birthright and although he held the great majority of 
subordinate tribes in leash, Sitting Bull, as a dramatic 
medicine-man and chief, had never acknowledged Red 
Cloud’s leadership. 


In the East, the Indian Peace Commission had lost 
much of its influence to the double-dealing Indian- 
Ring that gave horrible stimulus to such fire-eating as 
Sitting Bull’s. Sitting Bull found plenty of plausible 
arguments to justify his actions to himself and his ber- 
serk braves. He pointed out that Indians on the Red 
Cloud Agency had been reduced to starvation. They 
had lived on the carcasses of dogs, wolves and ponies 
because supplies sent to them by Congress had been 
sold off by the Ring. He declared that President Grant 
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was unapproachable. He dismissed cries from friends 
of the Indian as partisan clamor. When deputations 
of Indian chiefs went to Washington they were used 
to amuse the crowds. The Government also considered 
it good policy to impress the braves with the power 
of the nation. 

The Government suggested through committees 
that the Sioux should surrender the gold fields of the 
Black Hills and allow roads to be built in that area. It 
was further suggested that after the Black Hills and 
Big Horn country were stripped of gold and other 
metals, the Sioux might have the land back. There was 
a second winter of starvation because supply stations 
were moved to distant locations where military super- 
vision could not penetrate. 

All this filled Sitting Bull with great rage. With 
three thousand Sioux, he rampaged across the plains 
of western Dakota, Montana and Wyoming. They lived 
by hunting buffalo, plundering white settlements, rob- 
bing wagon trains and other depredations. 


~~ Cheyennes under Crazy Horse also roamed the 
plains. Like swift cloud shadows gathering for a storm, 
they joined up with Sitting Bull. Both bands were 
abundantly supplied with guns and cartridges which 
they had stolen or secured in exchange for furs. They 
whooped their war cries to the four winds. They danced 
scalp dances. They worked up a sustained frenzy, 
angered anew whenever a wagon train arrived or quartz 
mill machinery for mining was received. 


Sitting Bull’s ever moving camp was a gathering 
place for all the discontented. They were eager for 
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battle when the Department of the Interior tossed the 
problem to the War Department and General Sherman 
ordered an active campaign to squelch Sitting Bull. 


General Custer, the best Indian fighter in the army, 
should have commanded the expedition. But Grant was 
displeased with Custer because Custer had testified 
against Grant’s friend, War Secretary Belknap, who 
was on trial for Indian plundering and other misde- 
meanors. Grant snubbed Custer and tried to demote 
him. In exasperation, Custer started against orders for 
the fight that brewed in the west. The shout of popular 
championship for this romantic and able soldier was 
so strong that the president had to let him go with 
Commander Terry over him. 


The strategy was that three columns should converge 
on Sitting Bull’s camp. It was to be a pincer movement 
from Montana, Dakota and the Platte. Custer was in 
command of the Platte companies with Terry as his 
comrade in the actual engagement. 


The famous Seventh marched out with their colors 
and guidons fluttering. Indian drums wailed war songs. 
Youngsters at the Fort, handkerchiefs tied to sticks, beat 
old pans for drums. The officers’ women watched from 
the’ galleries. The band played, “The Girl I Left 
Behind Me.” 

The plan of attack went awry. The thousand-man 
column from Dakota under Crook was waylaid and 
routed by swooping Redskins. Persuading themselves 
they should wait for reinforcements, they turned to 
hunting gold and game while they waited. 


Terry remained on the Yellowstone to ferry over 
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the Montana troops but Custer’s scout discovered the 
camp where Sitting Bull, Crazy Horse, Gall and Crow 
King lay in wait. Custer took orders into his own hands. 
Without waiting for the other columns, he took six 
companies to rush the Indian camps from different 
directions. He took five companies to charge from the 
front. 


One detachment was caught and dug into foxholes 
with tin cups and knives while the Indians did a scalp 
dance around them. Under a smoke screen of grass fire, 
Sitting Bull and his men stole away, cutting off Custer. 
The howling, well-armed, vindictive savages encircled 
and annihilated his entire force. Every man was 
scalped, dismembered, beheaded and desecrated .. . 
except Custer. 


Later it was learned why Custer’s body had escaped 
mutilation. Years before when Sitting Bull had been 
sent to Washington as a young brave he had visited 
West Point where Custer, then a cadet, had acted as 
his host. Custer had been so courteous and charming 
that Sitting Bull had claimed him as a blood brother. 
Although Custer did not realize the importance of this, 
Sitting Bull never forgot. At the battle, he gave orders 
that Custer should not be harmed. 


During the frightful carnage, Custer remained 
unharmed even though his men were dropped and 
slashed. When there were none left, Sitting Bull cir- 
cled towards him to make the peace sign. Thinking he 
had been marked for torture, Custer rose up from 
behind a dead horse, put his gun against his heart and 
pulled the trigger. 
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It was said that Sitting Bull always wore his Blood 
Brother’s pistol after that. Chief Gall later presented 
Bishop Whipple with a buffalo skin on which was 
painted the picture of the massacred soldiers. 


News of the catastrophe was telegraphed out of 
the wilderness post. It reached the East two weeks later. 
On July 6, 1876, it broke into the celebration of the 
Centennial Exposition program in Philadelphia, com- 
memorating a century since the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. Sherman and Sheridan were both in Phila- 
delphia for this outstanding affair with great educa- 
tional and cultural advantages, foreign and domestic 
contacts which displayed old-world products and cul- 
ture as never before. They were stunned when the news 
came out in big headlines. They realized the horror of 
their own implications. 


The whole country blazed for vengeance against 
the savages. It was tempered by equal loathing for 
agents and traders who, under the policy of the admin- 
istration, allowed such maltreatment of the Indians. 


Grant’s fetid term was drawing to a close. The tidal 
wave of reform was mounting. Bitterness of Indian 
tribes was causing horrible eruptions all the way from 
Canada to the Rio Grande. Geronimo’s outlaw Apaches 
in New Mexico and Arizona had risen in wrath. The 
Moduc War in Oregon had been vindictive and brutal. 
Chief Joseph of the Nez Perces in Washington State 
had fought through 1400 miles of wilderness. ‘The 
Fetterman massacres were still remembered. With 
Roman Nose as leader, the Cheyennes had almost over- 
whelmed Forsyth’s scouts. 
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Weighed and found wanting, President Grant has- 
tened to appoint another and notable commission to deal 
with responsible Sioux braves. Although Sitting Bull 
had fled to Canada, Red Cloud was in control at the 
Red Cloud and Spotted Tail Agencies. 

Bishop Whipple was named to lead the Commission 
and to be its spokesman. He was willing because he 
wanted to stand between the helpless Indians and the 
greed of the Whites. But he knew this was a dangerous 
assignment. ‘They had to confer with the Indians liv- 
ing about the Black Hills. It was the very issue which 
had brought on Custer’s tragedy. 


The Commission was composed of honest and ex- 
perienced representatives such as Colonel George 
Manypenny, A. S. Gaylord of the Attorney General’s 
Office; Newton Edmonds, ex-Governor of Dakota 
Territory; Dr. A. J. Daniels; Colonel A. G. Boone, 
Daniel Boone’s grandson; and Bishop Whipple. Gen- 
eral Sibley had been included but his health would not 
permit him to act. 


Against the advice of the cautious, but under Bishop 
Whipple’s insistence, the Commissioners went un- 
armed. Whipple knew this was risky but he did not 
want the Commission to show any distrust of the In- 
dians. However, just before the group arrived, the 
Agent’s missionary had been murdered by a trigger- 
happy tribesman, which made the Bishop, also a mis- 
sionary, a marked man. 


The smart of their broken cause had made the In- 
dians very bitter. Although Sitting Bull had fled, the 
influence of his Grand Medicine was still with shen 
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Crazy Horse was hiding in the hills but he was being 
kept informed by codal bird-notes and wolf-yowls. 
Spotted Tail was considered a martyr to the Indian 
cause. The Cheyenne Sioux knotted all the threads of 
the various wraths. 

It was this horde the Commission had to face! 

The Union Pacific ran as far as Cheyenne. Bishop 
Whipple and the other Commissioners traveled two 
hundred miles beyond by wagon. The commander of 
the nearby garrison, Colonel Buell, had made arrange- 
ments for the council to convene in a large empty ware- 
house at the Agency. The room was a hundred feet 
long and forty feet wide with wide doors on all sides. 

The Indians refused to meet there. Instead, they 
designated a spot on the Missouri River bottom, half 
a mile away from the building. 

To the Commission, this looked suspicious. ‘There 
had been rumors that treachery was brewing. The Com- 
mission did not want to get into a trap to be massacred. 


The Indians took their stand on the heights back 
of the Agency. Armed, painted horsemen milled about. 
Couriers went back and forth with demands and 
counter-demands. Finally Buell lost all patience. With 
Bishop Whipple’s reluctant consent, he sent word to 
the Indians that the Commissioners were about to leave 
without meeting the Indians at all. 


They waited a short time. Suddenly the bonneted 
Sioux with their bodyguards stalked into the Council 
Chamber, each man armed with a Winchester and full 
cartridge belt. They were a formidable sight. There 
was Red Cloud who was key chieftain and no novice 
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at conclaves. His ironies were famous. Once at a patron- 
izing public dinner in the East, he had voiced a fare- 
well toast saying, “I hope one day we may meet in a 
land where white men are not liars.” Spotted Tail had 
come out of hiding to join the band. He was a red- 
bronze Hercules with lofty poise and piercing eyes. 
Young-Man-Afraid-of-His-Horse and Red Dog were 
two of the lieutenants. 


The chiefs sat down on the floor of the warehouse. 
Behind them crowded more than a hundred bizarre, 
feathered warriors, each with a revolver, knife or club 
on his person. 


The Commissioners took camp stools at a long table 
between two open doors. Bishop Whipple was in the 
center in his immaculate clericals. He held himself as 
stoically as the Indians. General Buell marched in a 
platoon of soldiers who stood alert, under arms, be- 
hind the ambassadors. A guard of twenty soldiers stood 
outside each door. The entire garrison waited in quar- 
ters, armed and ready for an alarm. 


The horde of red hostiles pressed closer and closer 
on all the open sides of the building! 


Silence fell. Each group sat eyeing the other! 


It was to their credit that the Sioux produced no 
Peace Pipe. They had no intentions of putting them- 
selves under its solemn bond. It was no casual conven- 
tion of nominal manners to them. 

Finally, an Indian arose. He recited some of their 
grievances. There were shouts of “How! How!” Indi- 


ans outside the doors howled a ratification of the un- 
heard recital. 
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Other braves arose and told of wrongs. All were 
seconded in the same way. 


Then Bishop Whipple stood and lifted his hand for 
silence. When the room was still he said, “The Great 
White Father has asked me to bring you this pro- 
posal...” He told them then if the Sioux would re- 
linquish Black Hills rights, the government would give 
them permanent homes in the rich Indian Territory. 
Their chiefs could go down there and select any place 
they chose. “I honestly believe this is the best solution,” 
he added. 


The Indians flared at this. They declared that it 
was just another banishment from their ancestral rights. 
Then two young chiefs, Four Bears and Rattling Ribs, 
unexpectedly began to urge that they consider the offer. 
Four Bears orated, “It is a fine day. The Great Spirit 
shines on his children.” He turned to the Commission- 
ers. “You ask us to sell you some lands. To that I say 
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yes. 


His words brought forth a hellish clamor. Those 
outside added their shouts without knowing the cause. 
Those inside the hall jumped up and elbowed forward. 
They brandished their knives at Four Bears who faced 
them unmoving. The tumult outside rose. 


Rattling Ribs leaped to the side of Four Bears, 
waving his own knife and shouting, “You know me. I 
will kill the first man who harms the Great Father’s 
children.” 


Buell’s troops stepped forward. Their rifles were 
ready. 
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Four Bears shouted, “I say yes and I will tell you 
my reasons.” 

Another rush began. The troops lifted their guns. 
The rush stopped. 

Red Cloud then signaled to be heard and Bishop 
Whipple bowed acknowledgment to him. 

Red Cloud began reciting grievances. An august 
elder of the Central Lodge held up copies of old trea- 
ties. He repeated the gist of each one. After each one 
he said, ‘““They lied!” 

Each grievance was received with grunted endorse- 
ments from the Redmen. The Commissioners could 
make no refutation. They knew, too well, the poignant 
truth of every accusation. 

Four Bears attempted to speak again. This time a 
third rush started. Cursing and yelling the Redmen 
cascaded towards the Whites. 

Colonel Buell roared, ‘““Ready! Aim!” 

Every soldier obeyed the command. 


Bishop Whipple jumped to his feet and spread his 
arms wide. It was as if all guns were aimed at a living 
cross. He commanded, “Don’t fire! For God’s sake, 
don’t fire!” 

The Colonel hesitated. Catastrophe hung on a hair 
trigger with Indians outnumbering Whites by more 
than a thousand. He gave the command. “Recover 
arms!” 

Bishop Whipple, arms still outspread, cried, “This 
Council will rest!” 


Every white man let out a long breath as Red Cloud 
and his lieutenants shoved the Indians outside to dis- 
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cuss the Indian Territory offer. Finally some of them 
returned to say they would go to inspect the offered 
country and if it was worthwhile, they would accept. 

The Commission returned to civilization and re- 
ported that war with the Indians had been of Whites’ 
making and every treaty had been broken by Whites. 
No Indian could have framed a more severe indict- 
ment of the government than the Commission. They 
showed the whole Indian relationship had a shameful 
record. 

Bishop Whipple was distrustful of this new offer 
of a home for the Sioux in Indian Territory. He felt 
that its provisions would not be observed any more than 
those of the past. 

His doubts were verified the next spring when two 
of the Commissioners went with a delegation of In- 
dians to survey the Indian Territory. The Indians liked 
what they saw. They were ready to make the move. 

Then... the Southwest refused to allow their land 
to be given to the Sioux. The Sioux were barred. They 
were men without a country! 

Minnesota had been having its troubles too. The 
grasshoppers had descended upon the land, taking 
crops and gardens. Governor Pillsbury named the 26th 
day of April, 1877, as a day of fasting and prayer. 

The Bishop conducted a public service that day. 
Places of business closed so people could attend the 
Services. 

The next day, a violent storm of sleet and snow 
destroyed the locusts. 


But Indian problems were still unsolved. 


CHAPTER XVI 


A Testing of Faith 


No matter how he fought it, Bishop Whipple’s 
health always failed against the onslaught of Minne- 
sota winters. Since he had to go South every winter to 
escape the cold, he bought a house in Maitland, Florida. 

The next winter he was glad to have Maitland to 
go to. He remained in Minnesota until the middle of 
January but he was ill for several days before he left 
for Florida with Cornelia. They celebrated his fifty- 
sixth birthday there on February fifteenth. One of his 
friends sent him fifty-six roses to mark the day. 


He was too ill to get about very much but this did 
not stop him from writing letters. He wrote to Fari- 
bault and to the many people and organizations who 
had given money to his projects or might do so at a 
later date. He wrote to his Indian friends and sent a 
box of Florida oranges to the boys at Shattuck School. 

In March they received a letter from Johnny say- 
ing he was leaving home. “I want to see the world,” 
Johnny wrote. “T’ll get in touch with you later.” 

Cornelia wept for her youngest child but there was 
nothing she could do to stop him. He was almost twen- 
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ty-one years old and eager to try his wings. A month 
later, she received a short note saying he was in Cin- 
cinnati. She prayed that he would soon return home. 

They were not able to get home for Easter. Bishop 
Whipple’s brother George agreed to deliver the Easter 
sermon. The Bishop and Cornelia sent a cross of flowers 
from Florida for the service. 


After they returned to Faribault, the Bishop issued 
a list of all the places he would make visitations dur- 
ing the summer. Then with Cornelia he went to the 
north shore of Lake Superior to inspect some missions. 

While they were away, Charles received a wire 
from Louisville, Kentucky. It reported that a man’s 
body had been found floating in the Ohio River. A 
letter in his pocket identified him as a Whipple from 
Faribault. He had been buried in the Potter’s Field 
at Louisville. 


Charles immediately got leave from the bank and 
left for Louisville. The girls sent a wire to Duluth to 
have Bishop Whipple located and notified. 

The Bishop and Cornelia arrived home before 
Charles returned. While they waited they all suffered 
agonies. It seemed impossible that Johnny, the baby of 
the family, could be dead. 

When Charles got back, he was so overcome by the 
horrible experience that he could hardly tell them 
what had happened. Bit by bit, it came out. Johnny’s 
body had been found in the river with a pistol wound 
in his right cheek. Charles had had the body lifted from 
the lonely grave in Potter’s Field to make positive 
identification. One of the surest identifications had 
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been a stiff right index finger which Johnny had got- 
ten from a saw accident years before. 

When found, his body had been clad only in a pair 
of coarse pants without shirt, coat, hat or shoes. Charles 
had so wanted to bring Johnny home that he had had 
the body packed in ice and shipped. At Chicago, the 
state of the body had made burial imperative. He had 
it buried there. All he could take back to his fam- 
ily were the numbers designating the grave lot in a 
Strange city. He was sobbing aloud as his father took a 


small black book from his pocket and Listed those 
numbers. 


The family were all overcome by the horror of it. 
They knew people were gossiping because their young- 
est son had come to a bad end. Even the paper reported 
it as the death of a wayward son. To them, Johnny had 
not been a wayward son. He had been their baby broth- 
er and youngest son. They had all adored him. 


Two days later, Bishop Whipple hid his grief to 
preach at a scheduled meeting. 


Five years passed. His work progressed. In April 
of 1881, he saw the plans of a new building for St. 
Mary’s School. The building was to be largely of stone 
and brick and would be an imposing edifice. 


That year young Cornelia had a baby boy which 
lived. After losing her other babies, she and her hus- 
band, Doctor Rose, were very happy about it. However, 
Cornelia’s health became steadily worse no matter 
what her husband did for her. When he finally diag- 
nosed it as consumption, he was forced to keep her baby 
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away from her. When the little boy was three years 
old, young Cornelia died. The Faribault paper pub- 
lished a notice. 

“Mrs. Cornelia Ward Rose, wife of Doctor Rose 
and second daughter of Bishop and Mrs. Whipple, 
died at her home. She has lived in Faribault since she 
was fifteen years old.” 

Jane, who was then Mrs. Scandrett of Faribault, 
and Lizzie, who was Mrs. Farnum of Philadelphia, 
arrived home for their sister’s funeral as did Charles 
and his wife. The whole parish mourned with the 
Whipples. They had lost two of their children. Cornelia 
immediately began to plan to build a memorial church 
for them. 

She and the Bishop went to Maitland in December. 
As soon as they reached there, they started a fund for 
the memorial church. Every Sunday the Bishop was 
asked to preach somewhere and every time he told 
them about the church he wanted to build. Often he 
preached in such poor country churches they were un- 
able to give, but even then they offered their services. 

Cornelia gave the same love to the colored people 
that she gave to the Indians of Minnesota and they all 
helped with the church. The building was started right 
across the street from the Whipple home. Even before 
it took shape it was known as Memorial Church. The 
parish was made up of different religious antecedents 
but all united to help with Memorial Church. 


When it was done, the Bishop named it the Blessed 
Church of the Good Shepherd. He was the rector. He 
felt close to those people. The personal element was 
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something he never quite found in his work as Bishop 
of Minnesota because then he was guide, overseer and 
advisor to the many clergymen and workers. 

When they returned to Minnesota, they learned 
that the Legislature had established another State 
School in Faribault for the Feeble-minded. The schools 
for the Blind and Deaf had been previously separated 
so that made three large State Institutions in the city. 


As five more years passed the Bishop saw his 
schools grow, saw Indian conditions gradually improve. 

In 1886, Charles received a promotion and was 
made a Major. The Bishop was made a member of 
the Northwest Indian Commission. By that time most 
of the Chippewas were concentrated on the White 
Earth Reservation. 

He still went to the White Earth Reservation to 
visit his Indian friends there. He could get there by 
wagon for the Government had built a road for hauling 
supplies and the road went clear up to Leech Lake. On 
that trip to White Earth, he got a man to drive him in 
a wagon by way of Gull Lake. 

By then, there was a remnant of the block house, 
fragments of wigwams and a few scattered graves. 
However, there was a place where travelers were fed. 

After stopping for a meal, the Bishop got back in 
the wagon which followed a trail once made by Red 
River carts. Sometimes they were near a lake and again 
they were driving around logs and boulders. He almost 
wished for the old portage days. 

The Chippewas were excited over his arrival. He 
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held a service in the little wooden church when Enme- 
gahbowh was rector. One of the missionary teachers 
played the organ and a choir of girls sang. They wore 
dark cotton dresses with full skirts and loose waists. 
Fach girl had her dark hair in a long braid. 


After the service the Bishop held council in the 
hospital which had no patients at the time. He was seat- 
ed in a big armchair and the Redmen sat about. the 
long room on beds and stools. ‘They laid their various 
grievances before their spiritual leader. He advised 
patience, telling them he would report their troubles 
to Washington. “Remember,” he said, “the Great 
White Father has as many children as there are stars 
in the sky. He has black and white as well as red chil- 
dren. He cannot take care of all of you at once but if 
you will be patient your needs will be considered.” 

He left White Earth to go to Duluth where he pre- 
sided at a Council of Churches. It was a relief to him 
when he was given Mahlon N. Gilbert to serve with 
him as Coadjutor-Bishop because he was beginning 
to find his burdens too heavy. 


In spite of his many commitments, he could not 
resist attending the conference of Canadian Bishops in 
Winnipeg in 1887. There he met a missionary from 
the Great Slave Country of the far north. He had long 
talks with this man. He told how he reached the na- 
tives by enduring their hardships in hunting and fish- 
ing. Bishop Whipple became so interested that he de- 
cided to go with the man and visit Alaska. 


He was surprised to find so many Christian Indians 
in Alaska. One group of them had united to establish a 
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canning factory, a saw mill and other industries. They 
were one of the most industrious and moral communi- 
ties along the coast. 

He learned that the Alaskan missionaries traveled 
by snowshoes when they could not use dogs. They sel- 
dom received mail. Their hardships were greater than 
those he had met in his early days in Minnesota. He 
felt great sympathy for them because he knew what 
sacrifices they made to bring religion to the natives. 

As soon as he reached home, he began to plead for 
a missionary Bishop to be sent to Alaska to co-ordinate 
the work of the various scattered missions. It seemed 
as if there was no limit to the areas spanned by his mind. 
It included the Redmen of northern United States and 
the Blacks of the South and now he was pleading for 
the Indians and Eskimos of Alaska. 

He felt extremely flattered when he was asked to 
preach the opening sermon at the next Lambeth Con- 
ference in England. When he reached London he found 
Bishops were gathering from almost every country on 
earth. The Cathedral Chapter and the heads of the 
University of Durham gave a dinner for the Bishops 
at University Hall. They held a service in the Cathe- 
dral with two thousand surpliced choristers. 


Bishop Whipple donned scarlet robes because he 
was to be presented with the degree of Doctor of Laws. 
As he marched to the front of the University Theatre 
at Cambridge in the scarlet gown, the undergraduates 
cheered wildly. ““Here comes the Wild Red Man from 
the West!” 

While he was in England his brother George died. 
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George had served at Faribault for fourteen years. By 
May, he was back at Faribault. Mrs. George Whipple, 
who had been left widowed by George’s death, came 
over to welcome him home. She still lived in the little 
stone cottage and edited the diocesan paper. She and 
Cornelia made him put on the scarlet robe to show 
them how he had looked when he received his degree. 


He went into the bedroom and came out in splendor. 
“Oh, brother Henry, don’t you look grand,” his sister- 
in- Sie exclaimed. 


“You make me feel embarrassed,” he said, pleased 
in spite of himself. 

The 40th Anniversary of his Consecratlan as Bishop 
of Minnesota was celebrated at the Cathedral. Clergy- 
men and laity came from everywhere. Clergymen from 
the Chippewa country were present and some of the 
laymen among the Sioux, including Good Thunder, 
warden of Birch Coulee Mission. The Bishop was pre- 
sented with a beautiful illuminated plaque to express 
their loyal affection. 

He could not resist taking along his splendid scarlet 
robe when he went on a visitation to the Chippewa Res- 
ervation. When they saw him in it, they all cried, 
“Heap Chief! Heap Chief!” Their approbation meant 
more to him than all the cheers he had received at the 
University. 

In November he gave a talk at Shattuck School 
about his experiences in England. Then he and Cor- 
nelia went to Florida, taking their daughter, Frances, 
and her two children with them. 


It wasn’t to be a happy vacation. On the way to 
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Florida, there was a train wreck and Cornelia was in- 
jured. They took her to Maitland where she lay in bed, 
suffering deep pain. The colored people gathered un- 
der her window to sing ‘““The Sweet Bye and Bye” and 
“Shall We Meet Over There?” 


In the spring, she recovered enough to get back to 
Faribault, but eight months after the accident she died. 


Bishop Whipple was overcome with grief. Cornelia 
had been his helpmate for forty-eight years and had 
worked with him on all his projects. She had cared for 
the girls at St. Mary’s Hall and was beloved by all 
the Indians. The women of the parish missed her too. 
They called their organization the Cornelia Whipple 
Guild. 


The Bishop received condolences from everywhere 
but it was the sorrow of the friendless that touched 
him most. One letter was from Charles Cook, a Sioux 
lad who had become truly consecrated to Christ and 
who had become a missionary to his people. Part of 
his training had been at Seabury and it was there he 
had learned to love Cornelia. He wrote, “My dear 
Father in God: I am sure you will pardon my intrud- 
ing on the privacy of your sorrow. But I cannot forget 
the kindness to me in my student life, of one whom we 
delighted to call the best name the Indian knows, ‘Ina,’ 
Mother. The memory has been an inspiration to me all 
through my ministry. May our Father long spare your 
life to bless the poor red men, is the prayer of one of 
your sons in the native ministry. Charles Cook.” 


In the autumn, Whipple went to New York and 
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met a friend who noted his great sorrow and asked him 
how he expected to spend the winter. 


“T plan to go to Maitland as usual,” Bishop Whip- 
ple told him. 


Knowing how lonely he was without Cornelia, the 
friend offered to send Bishop Whipple to Egypt. They 
went to England first where Whipple preached at St. 
George’s Church and was invited to call on the Queen. 
He spent Christmas in Paris with friends and then left 
for Egypt by way of Venice. 


He spent several restful weeks under the shadow 
of the hoary monuments along the Nile. He met a guide 
who had carried him on a stretcher at the time of his 
visit twenty-four years before when the Bishop col- 
lapsed with fever. 


One of his best experiences was in meeting girls 
who had been graduated from St. Mary’s Hall in Fari- 
bault. “Here is the Bishop,” was their cry when they 
saw him. 


He returned to Faribault to report to his people on 
his foreign trip. He was invited everywhere to give 
talks on what he had seen. Caught up in a flurry of 
meetings and visitations he still found time to send an 
immediate answer to a letter from Washington, asking 
how Good Thunder’s name should be written so he 
could receive a pension for his services to the Govern- 
ment. He was happy that his old friend was thus being 
recognized. 


rie ik AV II 


Phillips Brooks 
and Liberalism 


In 1891, Bishop Whipple went to one of the most 
important conventions of his life. This was at Boston 
where Phillips Brooks was to be made a Bishop and 
Whipple had been asked to be his Presenter. 


Throughout the country, Phillips Brooks had be- 
come the symbol of a Cause. It was the cause of a relli- 
gion which overlooked the bounds of separatist dogma, 
stiff credalism and repetitious piety. Phillips Brooks 
was the bouyant, sunlit champion of an aerated Glad 
Tidings. He was the spearhead of a policy of honest 
liberality. It was the joy of those for whom he voiced 
his own implicit instincts of the spirit. It was a danger 
to those who felt they were called to be defenders of a 
“faith once for all delivered.” 

The fact that Phillips Brooks was to be consecrated 
a Bishop at the General Convention in Boston caused 
intense feelings. His beliefs were argued in newspa- 
pers, universities, in public opinion and in the church. 

It was no ritual puppetry for Bishop Whipple to 
accept the function of Presenter for Phillips Brooks. 
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It meant lending his own name as sponsor to the cause 
which Brooks represented. Whipple, in his own color- 
ful way, was also in favor of a type of religion which 
transcended sectarian limits and crystallized dogma. 
Probably the clean, cold wind of the north woods and 
prairies, the necessity of telling the gospel with utmost 
simplicity to the Indians, made him favor the teachings 
of Phillips Brooks. He had known the leaders of Eng- 
lish and American thinking. Their greatness had bred 
humility and clarity. His contacts with unrealism, pet- 
tiness, graft and party politics had all helped to make 
him dynamic and spacious minded. 


Bishop Whipple, like Phillips Brooks, was in one 
of the front waves of a movement of contemporary 
thinking. 


The ferment of new theories was at work. Darwin’s 
thesis of evolution was still considered atheistic and 
satanic by the defenders of Genesis. Huxley was ortho- 
doxy’s gadfly. Bishop Colenso had been a gleeful bone 
of contention. The German Higher Criticism was pull- 
ing the ground from under Biblical infallibility. In 
the more cultural and esoteric Oxford Movement, the 
new high churchmanship of Dr. Pusey and the Trac- 
tarians had given Newman his initial impetus towards 
the Roman Cardinalate and his line-up with Cardinal 
Manning. In America, the Unitarians had mustered 
threatening strength from Channing, Parker, Emerson 
and Eliot in their unofficial creed of “the fatherhood 
of God, the leadership of Jesus, the brotherhood of 
man, and the neighborhood of Boston.” The ancient 
landmarks were certainly being moved. 
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Phillips Brooks had cleared the air of much foggy 
worry. Apart from his glorious fight as a preacher, 
and even apart from his radiant, exciting personal 
charm, his courageous hewing to the essentials of Chris- 
tianity as a sharing of the faith that Jesus had lived 
instead of the doctrines built up about Him, was reas- 
surance and true inspiration for living. 


So many questions were argued about him. Was he 
a Unitarian in disguise? Did he properly stress Apos- 
tolic Succession as the sole channel of Grace and valid 
Sacraments? Had his Unitarian Baptism as a baby 
been in the Trinitarian name? Did he use the Nicene 
Creed in his services at Trinity? 

To make Phillips Brooks a Bishop was to create a 
crisis in the history of the Church! 

According to the canons of the Episcopal Church, 
the election of a presbyter to be their Bishop, must be 
by the clergy and laity of the given diocese. After that, 
the election must be approved by a majority of the 
House of Bishops and a majority of the diocesan Stand- 
ing Committee of the whole communion. 


The campaign had been against this majority ap- 
proval. It had been carried on through pamphlets, 
pressure groups, circulars and other devices. Dr. 
Brooks had retained a dignified silence. He had re- 
fused to reply to charges against him, or express grati- 
tude for a mounting flood of allegiance. 


He had not sought the election. He did not want 
to leave Trinity Church, but if he was called to be a 
Bishop he would serve in the larger capacity. He con- 
fided in Bishop Potter of New York who was to preach 
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at the consecration service, in Bishop Clarke, his in- 
separable comrade and in Bishop Whipple, his vener- 
ated and picturesque counsellor and friend. 


Bishop Whipple was as much a Straight Tongue 
in that controversial hour as he had ever been in the 
Indian cause. He had deep convictions on the problem 
of faith and on the true fundamentals of Christianity. 
He was a conservative in the sense of trying to con- 
serve the essentials through the test of the moment. 
He was no believer in definite dogmas. It was like the 
time when an Evangelical Society had made conditions 
under which its aid would be granted to his theological 
students and he had turned it down even when his 
schools were desperate for money. He held fast to the 
skeletal principles of historic Christianity with liberal 
flexibility in its formulations. He refused to lose per- 
spective. 


“One should be able to recognize the blessed work 
which Christians of different names are doing and see 
the image of Christ wherever it is found,” he declared. 
He added, “Ritual cannot regenerate the world. Unless 
it is the expression of a deep spiritual life, hid with 
Christ in God, it is a worse mockery than gay garments 
on a corpse. Honest, critical Biblical scholarship is not 
to be feared. Suspicion should not follow earnest in- 
vestigators in the domain of Nature. God’s truth will 
bear all facts. Science, since the days of Ptolemy, has 
been reconsidering supposed established facts. True 
scholars are always removing error and seeking after 
truth. Every truth which man has gained has revealed 
more and more of the power and wisdom of God. 
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Christianity has always won its greatest triumphs in the 
time of the greatest intellectual activity.” 


Such statements, made at that time, took stamina. 


On the day that Phillips Brooks was to be present- 
ed, Trinity Church in Boston was wedged full to the 
last spaces in the far galleries by honorary ticket-hold- 
ers to the consecration. Copley Square was filled with 
a patient crowd which had waited since early morning 
in the clearing October sunlight. They faced the brown- 
stone facade of the great church, so recently built for 
him because he drew such great congregations with his 
noble, enthusiastic personality. 


Doves on the cornices of the old Art Museum mut- 
tered their protest at the pre-emption of the pavement 
by this mass of humanity. The police managed to keep 
a narrow roadway open for the barouches, hacks and 
other vehicles drawn by thoroughbreds or common 
horses that carried favored and reverend dignitaries 
of church and state. As they passed, their names were 
murmured in receding ripples of recognition from the 
foremost watchers. 

It was time for the ceremonial processional of cler- 
gy, Bishops and official consecrators in whose midst 
would walk the man on whom all interest was cen- 
tered, Phillips Brooks. He was the greatest preacher 
and banner-bearer of generous religion of his era. He 
was a giant of moral stature commensurate with his 
physical greatness. He was the symbol of a cause, a 
religion which overlapped the bounds of separatist 
dogma, stiff credalism and repetitious piety. 


Inside the green-walled, wide-spaced church was 
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the throne of his power. There was the wide pulpit, 
hung like a bridge, high on the pillar-stack. From that 
pulpit, Phillips Brooks had dominated his listeners. 


The hour for the service arrived. The organist fin- 
ished his prelude and was extemporizing toward the 
processional hymn. Four hundred vested clergy in an 
adjoining room had been joined by a score of Bishops 
in their rochets and hoods. It was time for the signal 
for them to descend the outer stairs when a stentorian 
voiced Bishop’s Chaplain stepped to the stage at the 
end of the hall. He began to read a protest against the 
consecration. It had been signed by two dissenting and 
absent Bishops who insisted on being-put on record as 
irreconcilables. The letter baldly claimed the impro- 
priety and doctrinal unfitness of Phillips Brooks to be 
a Bishop in the Church of God. 

The buzz of conversation stopped. Bishops and 
clergy looked at each other in puzzled and angered 
silence. They stood in embarrassment at the evidence 
of the melodramatic, unwarranted bad taste exhibited 
by such a letter. 


At that moment, the Presiding Bishop and co-con- 
secrators were downstairs in the narrow robing room 
with the Presenters and Brooks, himself. They were out 
of earshot of the protest which was addressed to them. 
No one ran downstairs to spill word of the gauche oc- 
currence upstairs. The master of ceremonies decided 
to ignore it. 


The signal was given for the long procession to 
descend the covered staircase and march around to the 
west doorway, followed by the consecration group. 
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“Holy, Holy, Holy” and “The God of Abram praise,” 
were taken up and sung by the crowd in unison with 
the congregation inside. Eyes straight ahead, a brother 
at each elbow and an almost brother, Bishop Clarke, 
companioning Straight Tongue, himself a symbol of 
the widest Church’s implication, Phillips Brooks went 
to his consecration. 


So Bishop Whipple, tall, gaunt with long hair and 
patriarchal face, came into Trinity’s thronged chancel 
beside Phillips Brooks. Thus he triumphantly spoke 
in his resonant voice, ‘Reverend Father in God, we 
present unto you this godly and well-learned man, to 
be ordained and consecrated Bishop.” He stood aside 
for the testimonials and certificates of election to be 
read. With the whole congregation, he was moved and 
thrilled with pride as Phillips Brooks threw back his 
leonine head, squared his shoulders and spoke the 
strophes of his Episcopal vow, ending, “So help me 
God, through Jesus Christ.” 


Straight Tongue breathed “Amen” !” 
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CHAPTER XVIII 


Recognition Comes 
to the Bishop 


As was the Bishop’s custom, he spent the winter of 
1892 in Florida. When the new year came and then 
his birthday in February, he missed Cornelia intensely. 
No one had cared like Cornelia and it was his seventieth 
birthday. She would have made so much of it. He felt 
old and alone. 

To forget, he went fishing. He went down below 
Fort Meyers on the Caloosahatchee River. It was two 
miles wide and about twelve feet deep, a good fishing 
river. He took a number 18 bass line with a large hook 
and wired snood. His bait was a third of a mullet. 

He rented a boat with a man to row it. They went 
into the deepest water and cast anchor. He cast out 
about a hundred feet from the boat and waited. Sud- 
denly the line moved. He gave a quick jerk and a fish 
jumped five feet out of the water. Then it was off at 
racehorse speed. 


The line whistled as the boatman grabbed up the 
anchor and rowed after the fish. The Bishop clung 
grimly to the pole. Again and again, the captive leaped 
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from the water. It looked immense. It took them more 
than a mile from their starting place. It was so big the 
boatman had to help him get it into the boat. It was a 
tarpon, six feet, seven inches long, silver king of South- 
ern waters. When the excited Bishop got to where there 
was a scale he found it weighed one hundred and 
twenty-five pounds. A coin from the mint could have 
been no brighter than its scales, silver-sheened and up 
to three inches across. He had fished in waters all over 
the world but this was the proudest fishing day of his 
whole life. 


Bishop Whipple stayed at Maitland for the Easter 
Service. People came from Orlando and Winter Park 
to hear him. Many had to stand during the service. 


Immediately after Easter, he left to return to Min- 
nesota because the General Convention of Episcopal 
Churches was to meet in Minneapolis and St. Paul and 
it was the first time such a meeting had ever been held 
west of the Mississippi River. Since this was part of 
the diocese where he had been spiritual leader for 
thirty-six years, it was an important occasion to him. 
On the Sunday before the convention he preached in 
the Cathedral at Faribault and made appointments for 
the rite of confirmation in several St. Paul Churches. 


A few days before the convention, Miss Frances 
Densmore of Red Wing gave a lecture at St. Mary’s 
Hall on the music of American Indians. The music was 
demonstrated on the piano by Eva Lawther. The mel- 
odies were somewhat like Scotch airs with minor notes 
predominating. Under the beat of the drums, the In- 
dian music had a fine harmony, Miss Densmore ex- 
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plained. She told how Indian music was handed down 
from generation to generation but that Indians were 
shy about demonstrating before the Whites, thinking 
their music would be misunderstood or ridiculed. The 
songs were divided into social, individual and general 
classifications. 


Bishop Whipple was pleased over the way this 
program was accepted. He felt that when a peoples’ 
culture was understood they were being placed on a 
better footing with other people. 

The haunting music of the Indians still echoed in 
his ears when he went to attend the opening service of 
the General Convention at Gethsemane Church in 
Minneapolis. A procession was led by the Reverend 
Dr. J. J. Faude, rector of the parish. The surpliced 
choir, the white-robed priests and the seventy priests 
were in marked contrast to his memory of his first 
service in Minneapolis when the city had had only five 
thousand inhabitants and the church was a crude frame 
chapel. 


Many important citizens gave receptions for the 
visiting guests. Mr. and Mrs. James J. Hill gave a 
party in their big St. Paul home. Archbishop Ireland 
and other distinguished clergy of the Roman Catholic 
Church were there. Two thousand people were invited 
to another reception at the West Hotel in Minneapolis. 


The citizens of Faribault invited the Bishops and 
deputies to visit the Cathedral town. The various reli- 
gious organizations all united to make the visit a suc- 
cess. A Roman Catholic liveryman offered free car- 
riages for the bishops. Others did the same. There were 
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four hundred carriages drawn up at the station when 
special trains donated by the railroads brought in the 
guests. 


The streets of Faribault were decorated with floral 
arches and flags. Every band was there to offer music. 
There was a processional drive that went past the State 
Institutions for the Blind, the Deaf and Dumb and 
Defective Children. It continued on past Seabury Di- 
vinity School with its gray stone buildings in a thirty- 
acre park which also held the small frame building 
first erected for the theological school. ‘The procession 
passed St. Mary’s Hall on pleasant grounds and Shat- 
tuck School in a park of one hundred sixty acres. When 
the ride ended, the guests gathered in Shattuck Hall 
for a dinner. 


Many decisions were made at the meetings of this 
convention but two were of special interest to Bishop 
Whipple. One was the division of the Minnesota Dio- 
cese. The great increase in population in the iron- 
mining region, the many lumber camps as well as the 
settlement of the Red River Valley had increased the 
work so greatly that it was decided the northern part 
of the state should be handled separately. The Rev. Dr. 
Mossison was elected Bishop of the northern juris- 
diction. This division automatically transferred the 
Chippewa tribes to the new jurisdiction and relieved 
Bishop Whipple of that responsibility. 


Another act of the Convention was to elect a Bishop 
for Alaska. Ever since his visit to Alaska, Bishop 
Whipple had been urging that a Bishop be sent up 
there. Lack of funds for a salary had been the main 
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drawback but when a layman from New York offered 
to pay a Bishop’s salary for three years, the Rev. Dr. 
T. P. Rowe was elected and confirmed for that duty. 


Bishop Whipple rose from a sick bed to attend the 
June Commencement at St. Mary’s Hall. The room 
was decorated with dark green leaves. In the proces- 
sional, the girls in virgin white marched behind him 
singing. However, he was pale and trembling with 
weakness when he presented the diplomas. 


There were many visitors that summer. He was 
pleased when Mary Whipple and Susan Salisbury came 
from Birch Coulee School to make a short visit at 
the home of Mrs. George Whipple. He spent hours 
over at the comfortable little cottage listening to them 
tell about the school. Tears filled his eyes when they 
told of the devotion of Good Thunder. After Mary and 
Susan returned to the school, Robert Hinman, son of 
the Rev. Hinman, who was now professor in charge 
of the Birch Coulee School, came to see him. Charles 
got a few days off and visited with him for the dedica- 
tion of the stained glass window for Guild Hall, put in 
by old parishioners in memory of the first rector, J. 
Lloyd Breck. | 


That year President Cleveland appointed Bishop 
Whipple to the Board of Indian Commissioners. He 
felt that this would give him an opportunity to work 
with Indians on a national level. For years he had dem- 
onstrated his ability with the Redmen. He had had the 
courage to stand before Kings with his story, to plead 
for the Indians in Congress, to stand up for them when 
the whole world was against him. He had faced every 
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kind of difficulty and had proved he could adapt 
himself to any circumstances. He was in Faribault 
when schools opened in September and gave talks at 
each school. Then he left for New York. 


He had reached the age of seventy-four years that 
fall of 1896 when he left on unexplained business. His 
parishioners were all surprised when he wired home in 
October that he had just been married to Mrs. Evan- 
geline Simpson of Boston. 


The town buzzed with excitement. They wondered 
why they had never known about the woman their 
Bishop had chosen for his wife. They could only decide 
he must have met her on previous trips away from 
home. Later, they learned that Lizzie had gone to the 
wedding from her home in Philadelphia and Charles 
and his wife had also been there. They discovered that 
Evangeline Simpson had been a widow, owner of a 
beautiful estate worth half a million dollars. She had 
traveled extensively and collected many unusual things. 


Although she brought her collections with her when 
she came to Faribault with the Bishop, people won- 
dered if the marriage could possibly be a success even 
while various organizations entertained for them and 
the Cathedral Club gave a dinner at the Guild House. 
She was charming and friendly but years younger than 
Bishop Whipple. 


Feelings gradually changed when she used some of 
her money to enlarge the Bishop’s house, providing him 
with a big library facing the Cathedral. They took note 
of how the Bishop filled the library with all the treas- 
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ures he had received from many sources and been un- 
able to display before. There were tomahawks, pictures 
of famous chiefs, beads and hand work from his Indian 
friends. On the walls were two buffalo hides, highly 
decorated. One was the hide given to Whipple after 
the Custer Battle, the other was trimmed with dyed 
goose quills and worsted. There was an Indian Peace 
Pipe. Under it Bishop Whipple wrote, ‘“This pipe be- 
longed to my dear friend, Mah-deva-ya-no-nind, the 
head chief of the Red Lake Indians. He is one of the 
noblest men I have ever known, a devout Christian, 
always faithful and true. His son, who is now head 
chief, sent me this pipe. I give it to my dear Evange- 
hing 


The Bishop pointed with pride to the five hoods on 
the walls of his library. They represented honorary 
degrees from English Universities. He displayed pic- 
tures of Daniel Webster, Richard Wagner, Gladstone 
and other dignitaries. 


He was especially proud of an embroidered screen 
framed in inlaid wood. The back cloth had been woven 
by the Christian women of Crete and then sent to Amer- 
ica to be sold at the General Convention in Baltimore 
in 1891. A man of another religious faith had purchased 
it for $500. He had then presented it to the Bishop as 
a gift and the money he had paid for the screen was 
given to promote the Bishop’s work. 


Bishop Whipple was just as proud of Evangeline’s 
art treasures which were displayed in another room. 
She had been in Munich at the time of the death of 
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Ludwig II, mad king and friend of Richard Wagner. 
When Ludwig’s possessions were sold, she had bought 
the painting of a peacock brilliantly done by Guy Benc- 
zue, along with other famous paintings. These were in 
her gallery. She placed tables, statuary and other treas- 
ures from Ludwig’s palace about the big room. One 
was a great drinking horn. Another was an Egyptian 
stone frog about 8000 years old as well as a sword from 
the Crusades. Tapestries added to the beautiful dec- 
orations. 


The enlarged building with its great high-ceilinged 
rooms had countless closets, attics, subterranean pas- 
sageways and unexpected niches. There were books 
everywhere. Bishop Whipple had a complete library 
on Indians and Indian lore. However, there were hardly 
any of his sets complete because he was always lending 
books to the students and clergy. 

Inside the front door of their home, Evangeline 
placed a tray to hold visitors’ cards. The dining room 
was lined with shelves for delftware, wedgewood, Ve- 
netian and Bohemian glass and other priceless articles 
to serve distinguished guests. There was an original 
Hepplewhite sideboard and steins of enormous size. 

All this was done with Evangeline’s wealth. Yet 
both of them were servants to all who needed them. 
Before leaving for Florida that winter Evangeline 
visited St. Mary’s Hall and presented the Principal 
with a sleigh. 


The next year when Bishop Whipple went to Eng- 
land to attend the fourth Lambeth Conference in Lon- 
don, Evangeline went with him. On that occasion all 
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Christendom was paying tribute to Queen Victoria 
who had reigned for sixty years. 


Bishop Whipple preached at Salisbury Cathedral 
on June 13. There were 7000 people in the congre- 
gation. 700 were robed clergy and 1400 were choristers. 
His voice carried to all parts of the great room. There 
was wild applause when he finished. He was the oldest 
in service at the meeting. When he talked about his 
work people were ready to give him all they had. Later 
a woman came to shake hands with Evangeline and 
told her she had married the handsomest man in Amer- 
ica. She added, “In making him happy, you have made 
the whole world happy because the whole world loves 
him.” 

At Whitsuntide, Bishop Whipple preached at Holy 
Trinity where Shakespeare was buried at Stratford-on- 
Avon. In the afternoon 500 children came to that 
church for a missionary meeting. His noble, ecclesi- 
astical face impressed every listener. 


The Bishop and Evangeline went to London to hear 
the Oratorio of the Messiah with its chorus of 4000 
voices. On this occasion Evangeline wore purple velvet 
and received almost as much attention as her husband. 
They went to Southwell and met the missionaries from 
Uganda. One of them presented Evangeline with a 
leopard skin which had been tanned by a Christian 
chief. The Bishop from Japan discussed the work there 
and the Bishop of Tasmania told of his work. 


*They returned to London for the Jubilee functions. 
A special service was held at St. Paul’s Cathedral. Two 


*Diary of Evangeline Whipple 
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hundred Bishops and Archbishops were grouped 
around the Square. Queen Victoria came in a Carriage 
drawn by eight pairs of cream-colored horses, heavily 
caprisoned in royal purple and gold with adornments 
of scarlet and white at the head of each horse. The 
queen held a white parasol and was robed in silver-gray 
and black. The carriage stopped at the foot of the steps. 


The Archbishop of Canterbury read the sermon 
which lasted only fifteen minutes. It was simple but 
magnificent. Native and colonial troops, representa- 
tives of foreign potentates and masses of people were 
grouped behind him as he spoke. 

At a later meeting, Bishop Whipple had an audi- 
ence with Queen Victoria at Windsor Castle. The queen 
asked him about his Indian missions and gave him a 
signed photograph of herself. 

Bishop Whipple gave talks about his American 
Indians at Litchfield Cathedral and Harrow School. 
Reporters from papers and magazines came to ask him 
about his Indians. All over England, he had created a 
deep sympathy for his Missions. 

He received a letter addressing him as “Lord Bish- 
op.” This was a request for him to speak at the Council 
of the Evangelical Alliance on Indians. He was as much 
at home with the celebrated of England as he was at 
lumbering camps and Indian settlements in Minnesota. 
He was able to meet every man on his own ground, 

Evangeline induced him to go shopping with her. 
They bought gifts for their families, including an um- 
brella to take back to Charles, 


They took a trip into Scotland. Bishop Whipple 
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had bought a new mackinaw and a case of flies because 
he wanted to do some salmon fishing in Scotland. How- 
ever, the weather was too cold so they hired a carriage 
and went riding. 


The wild moorland and mountains were covered 
with shaggy Highland cattle and sheep. Little racing 
cascades and rollicking streams dashed down into beau- 
tiful lochs. The sides of the hills were all pink and 
crimson and blue with heather, heath, bluebells and 
Scotch thistles. 


Suddenly a wild driving rain slanted across the 
countryside stopping almost as soon as it began. The 
sun came out to catch tears of diamond drops on every 
twig and blossom with rainbows across the loch. The 
Highlands were a combination of sunshine, showers 
and silver mist. 


When Bishop Whipple and Evangeline came back 
to America, Charles in his striking uniform met them 
at the pier and returned to Faribault with them. They 
reached home at eleven o’clock on Saturday night. The 
following day the Bishop held four services. On Mon- 
day he and Evangeline left to visit Birch Coulee where 
the Christian Indians of the Sioux tribe were settled. 


Susie Salisbury, his niece and Mary Whipple, his 
cousin, who were both teaching at Birch Coulee, met 
them in a double-seated buggy at Redwood. They drove 
them to the Mission House several miles away on the 
edge of the prairie. 

As soon as they arrived, the Indians began coming 
to see them. Good Thunder was among the first. Most 
of them had two-room frame houses but Charley Good 
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Thunder and his wife had a tepee by the house where 
they lived during the summer. Good Thunder was over 
eighty years old but he still stood straight and strong. 
He was so glad to see Bishop Whipple that he followed 
him everywhere, asking only to be at his side. 


Together the Bishop and Evangeline visited each 
home. Always, Evangeline was given the one rocking- 
chair with a big red cushion. When they went to Good 
Thunder’s house, Mrs. Good Thunder, a majestic old 
woman, presented Mrs. Whipple with two patchwork 
bedspreads she had made herself. 


They made a visit to the Mission school. Susie 
Salisbury was teaching the girls to make delicate bob- 
bin lace. It was so lovely it had taken a prize the time 
it had been exhibited at the Paris Exposition. One 
Indian girl had made yards and yards of insertion and 
edging, filmy and perfect, all woven on a shuttle with 
very fine thread. It was so lovely, Evangeline donated 
fifty dollars so one of the teachers could take the girl 
to a conference to show others how to do it. 


The deaconess, Sybil Carter, from Faribault had 
learned the art of delicate lace making on a trip abroad 
and established seven lace-making schools. Miss Carter 
was a woman of wealth and often used her own money 
to pay salaries in the lace-making schools. It was her 
contacts with people of wealth that enabled them to sell 
the lace as fast as it was produced. They had made lace 
bed-spreads for Mrs. Pierpont Morgan and Mrs. Van- 
derbilt, receiving several hundred dollars for each one. 
Often it took several women a whole year to make one 
spread. ‘he work was incredibly delicate. 
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Susie Salisbury explained to Mrs. Whipple that 
the work helped teach the women cleanliness. It taught 
them to wash their hands and aprons and dresses so 
the lace could be kept clean. This led to clean floors. 

After the visit at Birch Coulee, they went to Detroit 
Lakes where they were entertained in a house filled 
with stuffed birds and animals. They left there to go 
on to the White Earth Reservation. The Indians came 
out to meet them. Enmegahbowh and his wife came. 
They had a dinner prepared for them and ate together. 
Enmegahbowh told of the time he had gone to New 
York and met Jenny Lind. She had asked him what he 
needed for his mission. He was too shy to name any 
amount and was astonished when she gave him a thou- 
sand dollars. 

That night, the Bishop gathered the Indians about 
him in preparation for Baptism and Confirmation the 
next day. He spoke to them as children. They told him 
their troubles and looked to him as a father. 

On Sunday he preached in the little church and con- 
firmed a class of nine. The son of Chief Hole-in-the- 
Day was in the confirmation class. He was twenty years 
old. Bishop Whipple baptized an old woman who had 
been a member of Grand Medicine. A wild blanket 
Indian who lived in a wigwam four miles away came 
to listen. 

Leaving White Earth, they returned to Faribault 
for the opening of Seabury Hall where the Bishop 
preached an entirely different type of sermon. Charles 
who was then living in St. Paul came to Faribault for 
Sunday dinner. The next day, Bishop and Mrs. Whip- 
ple left for a meeting of the Peabody Trust Fund. 
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The Days of Reward 


In February the battle-ship, Maine, was sunk in 
Havana harbor with a horrible loss of two hundred 
sixty men. Although President McKinley tried to keep 
peace, the people of the United States wanted to end 
Spanish rule in the western world. The war was brought 
home to the Whipples when Charles was ordered to go 
to San Francisco and report for duty in the Philippines 
on May 10. Already Admiral George Dewey had met 
part of the enemy fleet at Manila Bay in the Philippines 
and completely destroyed it. Charles became part of 
the land force to occupy Manila in August. The mili- 
tary part of the war had been divided into two sections, 
part against Spanish possessions in the Pacific and the 
other part in Cuba where Theodore Roosevelt and his 
Rough Riders distinguished themselves. Bishop Whip- 
ple was also much interested because there were more 
than three hundred men from Shattuck School in the 
various services. 


He could not refrain from taking his wife up to 
White Earth for another visit with his Indian friends 
there. When they arrived, the Indians came hundreds 
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of miles to see them. The Bishop held a service in the 
stone church which had been named St. Columba after 
the old mission at Gull Lake. All the Indian clergy 
were there and each one spoke briefly. 

Next day the women put up tables under the trees 
to give a feast for the Bishop and his wife. Each family 
brought something. Even the poorest could bring fruit, 
vegetables or game. 

White linens were spread over the tables with jars 
of wild flowers for decoration. They served broiled 
fish, duck, chicken and game. There was wild rice, 
salads, jellies, wild berries, pies and cakes. 

All stood while Bishop Whipple asked the blessing. 
He and Evangeline were seated at the head of the table 
with Enmegahbowh and his wife. Minnegeshik, head 
chief from Rabbit Lake, sat with them. At seventy this 
old chief of six feet, four inches was arrow straight. 

When the feast was over, men sat around in big 
circles. One by one they made speeches and took the 
Bishop’s hand and told of all he had done for them. 
One said, “The name of the Great Bishop is printed on 
our hearts and will be handed down to our children’s 
children.” 

When the Bishop talked they cried, “Ho! Ho!” 
Then they all sang and knelt as the Bishop pronounced 
the benediction. 

After Evangeline and the Bishop returned home, 
the Inspector General of the U.S. Army came to visit 
Shattuck School. “It is one of the best where army of- 
ficers have trained,” he declared. “More than 100 of 
its alumni are in the service of the United States as com- 
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missioned officers ranking from Second Lieutenant to” 
Colonel. Many others are non-commissioned officers 
and privates. All are thoroughly drilled and disci- 
plined.” 

The winter of 1898 Bishop and Mrs. Whipple spent 
at Maitland but in April they went to England. The 
people of England were to celebrate their Centenary 
and Bishop Whipple was to deliver the address as a 
representative of the American Church. This was a 
great honor since he went as the active head of the 
whole American Church. Missions from the whole 
world were represented. There were archbishops, bish- 
ops, representatives of Oxford and Cambridge, ex- 
governors from foreign colonies. 

His address was on Christian unity and the extension 
of Missions. Never had he given a talk that raised so 
much enthusiasm for humanitarian work. Tall, gray- 
haired and with the face of a saint, he announced that 
he was called Apostle to the Indians. He told them 
why he had been given that name. 

He preached at St. Michael’s Church on Chester 
Square, one of the oldest in London. Next in importance 
to his missionary address was a talk to the YMCA of 
Great Britain on its 55th anniversary. In spite of the 
fact that he was then 77 years old, he preached with 
unusual vigor. A letter addressed to him as “Lord 
Bishop of Minnesota,” asked him to speak at the coun- 
cil of the Evangeline Alliance on Indians. 

The University of Oxford gave him a degree of 
Doctor of Divinity. 


In May he and Evangeline returned to Faribault 
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because the diocese council was to meet at the Cathedral 
in Faribault. Indian clergy from the Chippewas as 
well as Missionaries of Sioux blood were there. Bishop 
Whipple felt as if light was dawning for the future 
of the Indian race. As he looked back over his years 
of service, he could see the great progress that had 
been made. He realized how much progress had been 
made when he compiled material from his diaries into 
a book he called “Lights and Shadows of a Long Epis- 
copate.” He received a contract for the manuscript on 
September 5, 1899 and when the book came out Enme- 
gahbowh got one of the first copies. 


On February 15, 1900, although he was seventy- 
eight years old, he went from Florida to Puerto Rico to 
examine the field for church work. While there, he 
got requests from the Domestic and Foreign Mission- 
ary Society to write two articles for religious journals 
on conditions in Puerto Rico. 


He wanted badly to establish the Church in that 
country and when they returned to Minnesota in April 
he sent letters to all Bishops asking that a Bishop be 
appointed for Puerto Rico. 


He received an invitation from St. Paul. It read, 
“The Eastertide Meeting of the Church Club will be 
held in the Ryan Hotel in St. Paul. The meeting will be 
a welcome home for Bishop and Mrs. Whipple after 
their winter’s absence in the South. The Bishop has 
been asked to report on his visit to Puerto Rico. Church 
Club. Diocese of Minnesota.” He was also pleased to 
receive an invitation to speak on Puerto Rico before 
the Society of Colonial Wars in St. Paul. On this occa- 
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sion, he told of his great desire to establish a church in 
that country. He was not satisfied with extensive con- 
tacts in Europe, to be in charge of a church in Florida, 
Bishop of Minnesota, spokesman for the Redmen, pro- 
moter for a Bishop in Alaska, he must also extend his 
interests into Puerto Rico. 


In August, he went to visit the Indians at White 
Earth. The old wooden church had been replaced by 
a larger one of stone. They wanted other improvements 
such as a new employee building, new shops, a base- 
ment under the barn for dairy purposes and a complete 
lighting system. He agreed to use his influence to get 
what they wanted. He spent several hours visiting with 
his old friend Enmegahbowh. They recalled days they 
had spent together on the trail or following canoe 
toutes. Enmegahbowh was becoming crippled with 
rheumatism as a result of many exposures to the ele- 
ments in his youthful days. One of the Indian women 
promised to send some wild rice to Mrs. Whipple 
along with some mats and bead bags. 


After he reached home he received a letter from 
Colonel Flandreau, who had been the hero at New 
Ulm during the massacres. Flandreau had written a 
book about the history of the state and wanted the ad- 
dress of a book seller in Faribault with an estimate of 
how many copies he could sell. Whipple was eager to 
read Flandreau’s book. Although they had followed 
different lines of work, they had grown with the State 
and shared many similar experiences. 


The Whipples remained in Faribault until Decem- 
ber because they wanted to be present at the commem- 
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orative service held at Guild House for Lloyd Breck 
who had laid the foundations for the Faribault schools. 
Although Breck had been dead for more than twenty 
years his early labors were not forgotten. A painting 
of him was unveiled and hung, draped with the Amer- 
ican flag. 


In estimating the value of the institutions Bishop 
Whipple could realize what had been accomplished 
since he and Breck had worked together. St. Mary’s 
had a fifty thousand dollar school. Shumway Hall was 
valued at three hundred seventy thousand dollars and 
the Divinity School at a hundred thousand. The Cathe- 
dral had cost sixty thousand. Together, they were worth 
seven hundred and sixty thousand dollars and practi- 
cally all had been raised by donations given as a result 
of Whipple’s pleas and prayer. 


They were in Florida when Good Thunder died 
in February and Bishop Whipple was unable to attend 
the funeral of this lifelong friend. Queen Victoria of 
England died in February also and in deep grief he 
wrote a long letter to the girls of St. Mary’s Hall in 
Faribault. 


My dear daughters of St. Mary’s Hall: 


You have been very much in my thoughts during 
these days when the whole world is mourning the death 
of Queen Victoria. I know that you who have followed 
her long and eventful reign must feel the keen, almost 
personal loss which is saddening hearts, even while you 
thank God in the name of all womanhood that the 
noble Christian queen lived. 
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I doubt if there has been a ruler in the world’s his- 
tory whose death has called out such universal sympa- 
thy and sorrow. There have been sovereigns intellec- 
tually greater, and others as kind and generous. Queen 
Victoria, by the force of her own character and her 
state-craft, impressed herself upon her age, and did 
much to extend England’s dominion. 


There was nothing in the childhood and early girl- 
hood, spent under the care of a watchful Christian 
mother, to reveal future greatness in Victoria. I believe 
that the keynote to her noble life is to be found in the 
incident of which she wrote in her diary at the time 
of her ascension to the throne which I had the privilege 
of reading when a guest of Dean Davidson, her chap- 
lain at Windsor Castle. She wrote, “Very early this 
morning, I received a message that Lord Melbourne 
(the Prime Minister) desired to see me. I wondered 
why he had come at so early an hour but I dressed my- 
self hastily and went down. As I entered the room Lord 
Melbourne knelt on one knee and said, ‘Your Ma- 
Jesty, your uncle, King William is dead. You are the 
Queen of England.’ 


“T loved my uncle very dearly and his death was a 
great grief to me. I asked Lord Melbourne to excuse 
me a minute and I went to my room and knelt down 
and asked God to help me be a good Queen to my 
people. I then returned to Lord Melbourne who told 
me that it would be necessary to form a cabinet. I told 
him that I did not want a change, that he had always 
been very kind to me and that I liked the other mem- 
bers of the Cabinet also. During the day, I prayed very 
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often that God would give me wisdom to be all that a 
good Queen could be.” 


This prayer was, I believe, the prayer of the 
Queen’s life. 


The Christian homes of England have been her 
glory and England never had a home where the light 
of Christian love burned more brightly than in that 
of Victoria and the Prince Consort. It was the great 
womanliness of the Queen’s character which found its 
most perfect happiness in the blessedness of pure home 
life, inspiring her to that spirit of justice and genuine 
heart-interest for and in her people, together with her 
accurate knowledge of every question pertaining to her 
realm, and her painstaking fulfillment of the duties of 
a Constitutional Sovereign, that made Victoria so re- 
vered and beloved. 


My personal memory of Victoria is now very dear 
to me. I had the pleasure of first meeting her in 1890 
when staying with Dean Davidson. The Queen, who 
loved missions, as all who love the Lord Jesus Christ 
must love them, sent for me to tell her of the Indian 
missions and of her own missionaries in Canada whom 
I knew intimately. Her wise questions regarding the 
customs and aspirations of our red brothers were full 
of loving thought and the tears which stood in her eyes 
as I told her of the fidelity and Christian heroism which 
I had seen among our redeemed Indians, showed me a 
heart tender for the sorrows of humanity, and without 
limitation in its range. The day following, I received 
from the Queen, a portrait of herself, and a beautiful 
copy of her Highland Journal, which Mrs. Whipple 
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says, must some day find a resting place in St. Mary’s 
Hall. 

I afterwards had the pleasure of being one of the 
Consecrators of Dr. Davidson, Bishop of Winchester, 
who used the Commendatory Prayer when the Queen 
was dying, and committed her body to the grave. This 
reminds me of another valued friend whose loss Eng- 
land has recently been mourning, the Rt. Rev. Dr. 
Creighton, Bishop of London, one of whose conse- 
crators I was in 1891. 


One of the most memorable festivals ever witnessed 
in England was the Jubilee Celebration at the sixtieth 
anniversary of the Queen’s reign when representatives 
of every government in the world were present to join 
with the surging mass of humanity from every walk in 
life, in giving homage to England’s Queen. 

The American people owe a debt of gratitude to 
Queen Victoria. You remember that during our Civil 
War one of our frigates stopped an English steamer 
and took from it Mr. Slidell, and two other ambassa- 
dors whom the Confederate government had sent to 
England to secure recognition of the Confederacy. It 
was gross violation of international law. Lord John 
Russell, the Prime Minister, had written a dispatch to 
the United States in terms which would have at once 
broken all friendly relations between the two Govern- 
ments. The Queen said that the message should not be 
sent. She and the Prince Consort prepared a message 
in such kindly and courteous terms that it enabled our 
Government to make a proper apology, and the amia- 
ble relations between the two Governments were con- 
tinued. 
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I last saw Queen Victoria at a garden party given 
in honor of the guests of the foreign courts at Buck- 
ingham Palace, at which Mrs. Whipple and myself 
were present in 1897. I wish there was time to tell you 
more incidents which would reveal the loving and wise 
character of the Queen, the woman whose memory is 
a blessed inheritance. 

I write this letter to you today, dear daughters, be- 
cause each of you, whatever your lot in life, may live a 
Christian life as Victoria lived hers, fulfilling the du- 
ties which are given to you, and when the end of your 
life comes, receive the same welcome, “Well done, 
faithful servant.” : 


Mrs. Whipple joins me in love and with my 
blessing. 


I am, faithfully, Your friend and Bishop, 
H. B. Whipple 


When he returned in April he preached in the 
Cathedral and made appointments for the rite of Con- 
firmation in several St. Paul churches. He began mak- 
ing plans to go to San Francisco in October for a 
General Conference of Episcopal Churches. He wrote 
for accommodations and received a letter from the 
Occidental Hotel in San Francisco, saying accommoda- 
tions had been reserved for him and his wife for 
October. 

On June 6th, at the 44th Annual Convention of 
Churches at Winona, the Right Reverend Samuel Ed- 
sall, D.D., Missionary Bishop of North Dakota, was 
unanimously elected to be Coadjutor Bishop of the 
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Minnesota Diocese. This would relieve Bishop Whip- 
ple of his heavier duties. Having reached the age of 
seventy-eight years, he needed relief. 


At Commencement, he followed his long-time pol- 
icy of speaking at the exercises at each school. ‘To the 
graduating class of St. Mary’s School he cited exam- 
ples of services rendered by women of the Scriptures. 


In August, Evangeline persuaded him to take a 
short vacation and they went to the seashore. A month 
later, they returned. The Bishop had incurred a bad 
cold on the way home and had to be put to bed as soon 
as he arrived at Faribault. His son-in-law, Doctor Rose, 
was called to see him. Realizing that the case was seri- 
ous, Doctor Rose called a St. Paul doctor in a consulta- 
tion. They pronounced it neuralgia of the heart. Mrs. 
George Whipple helped Evangeline with the nursing 
as well as Jane and Frances who were there. 


On September 16, 1901, just as the sun rose over 
the trees, Bishop Whipple breathed his last breath. 
Immediately, a sad letter was circulated in Faribault 
and throughout the state. It read, ‘““To the clergy of the 
Diocese of Minnesota. Gentlemen: Mrs. Whipple has 
asked me to tell you of the death of our dear Bishop 
at dawn this morning. ‘The funeral is appointed for two 
o'clock, Friday afternoon, at the Cathedral in Fari- 
bault. Faithfully yours, Charles Lewis Slattery, Dean 
of the Cathedral. Faribault, Minn. 16 September 
L901.” 

The accommodations at the San Francisco hotel 
would not be used by Bishop Whipple. He would not 
attend the convention except in memory. Just a few 
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days before, he had received a beautiful embroidered 
stole from the Indians at Birch Coulee. They had 
begged him to wear it when he went to the convention. 


He wore the stole while lying in state. 


It was hard to believe that he would not return 
from this last journey. He had gone away so many 
times and had always come back home. His books lay 
open on the library table. The pencil with which he 
wrote lay beside his last unfinished manuscript. The 
Cathedral, Seabury Divinity School, Shattuck School 
and St. Mary’s Hall all spoke of his achievements as 
a planner and builder. His life had ended at the same 
time as that of another great man, President William 
McKinley. The day before the Bishop’s funeral a 
memorial service was held for McKinley. 


At the funeral on the 20th of September, all shops, 
offices and schools of Faribault were closed. The new 
Coadjutor, Bishop Edsall, and the Rev. Charles Slat- 
tery offered Holy Communion to the family. The body 
lay in state for two hours so that people might pass by 
for one last look at the Bishop. 

Charles Flandreau represented the Historical So- 
ciety. The Sons of the American Revolution and the 
Society of Colonial Wars were represented. The 
Chamber of Commerce of St. Paul sent a delegate. 
Archbishop Ireland sent a message of respect and con- 
dolence from the Roman Catholic Church. A special 
train from Minneapolis and St. Paul brought three 
hundred people. Indians came from Birch Coulee and 
White Earth. In broken voices they told of his sermons 
of love. “We have lost the greatest friend we ever had,” 
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they sobbed. “Our hearts are lead. Our Bishop was 
Love! Our father! Our father!” 


The Cathedral was trimmed in purple and white, 
mourning emblems for a Bishop. Massive wreaths of 
oak leaves were everywhere. The chancel floors were 
strewn with flowers. The east window with the figure 
of the Good Shepherd was framed in white, then bor- 
dered and crowned with oak. The altar was covered 
with white. The casket with purple velvet. 


Seats were reserved for clergy, mayor and city 
council and professors from the schools. Indian visitors 
and students from St. Mary’s Hall had special seats. 
Shattuck cadets were stationed north of the Cathedral. 


After the service, the Indians formed a procession 
behind the choir. The white robes of the choir and 
clergy made an impressive processional. White Earth 
Indians sang a hymn in Chippewa. The casket was 
lowered to its final resting place in the crypt beneath 
the altar. 


During Bishop Whipple’s life in Minnesota the 
state had grown from 170,000 to nearly two million. 
He had preached more than 600 sermons. His career 
had been interwoven with the history of the state, the 
nation and the world. No American bishop had ever 
left so much behind him. His success had lain in his 
great powers of organization, his ability to inspire 
others, his loyalty to his subordinates, his manner of 
interesting people of wealth in his work and his insis- 
tence on the best educational foundations. His was the 
voice that awakened the conscience of the nation to the 
evils of the Indian systems. 
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Letters of condolence came to Mrs. Whipple from 
endless places. One was from the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury. Probably the one that touched her most was 
from Enmegahbowh who had grown old in the work 
along with his Bishop. Enmegahbowh wrote, “A tri- 
bute to Bishop Whipple* from Enmegahbowh. I write 
the language of my sorrowful heart. When I heard that 
our Bishop had died, I said, ‘No! This cannot be! I did 
not think our Bishop could die.’ 

“The Indians came from all directions to ask what 
it meant. I said, ‘My friends, our best friend, the Great 
Bishop, has fallen.’ The grief was terrible to see. Some 
went away in bitter weeping, others stole to their homes, 
stunned to silence. I went to Faribault with my sor- 
rowing people. Before, we had gone with bounding 
steps and happy heart. It was our joy to see his face. 
He gave us inspiration, courage, counsel. We left, full 
of hope, blessing our Bishop, our hearts ready to do his 
bidding. Our Bishop was Love. He preached Love! 
Love! Love the Great Spirit. Love one another. Love 
all other tribes. He wanted us all united in Christian 
fellowship. 

“His loving voice is silenced but it will go on ring- 
ing in the Indian country as long as his Red Children 
live. For more than forty years, our Bishop has de- 
fended the defenseless. He has spoken and written for 
our rights. He entered into the Chippewa heathen land. 
Today, the Chippewas cry, ‘My father! My father!’ 

“He has built churches, ordained Indian deacons. 
He has fought a good fight and kept the faith. Toe 
Enmegahbowh.” 


“Bishop Whipple’s Papers. 
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Two months after the Bishop’s funeral, Mrs. Whip- 
ple went with Bishop Edsall to Birch Coulee to hold 
a service of benediction for the beautiful granite cross 
erected over the grave of Good Thunder, the long-time 
friend of Bishop Whipple. The Bishop himself had 
planned the monument after Good Thunder’s death. 


The procession was formed in St. Cornelia’s 
Church. The cross bearer and choir went first, fol- 
lowed by the Indians, two by two. Following were Mrs. 
Edsall and the ladies in charge of the mission. The 
aged widow of Good Thunder came leaning on the 
arm of Mrs. Whipple. The clergy and Bishop Edsall 
brought up the rear. They circled the grave while they 
sang in Sioux, “For all Thy Saints who from their 
labors rest.” The Apostle’s Creed and the Lord’s 
Prayer were repeated in Sioux. Bishop Edsall gave 
the prayer of benediction and appropriate Collects. 
The procession returned to the church where Bishop 
Edsall preached a sermon. 

After the congregation was dismissed, Mrs. Whip- 
ple walked with Mrs. Good Thunder for one last look 
at the monument. Together they read the inscription: 

“In Memory of Good Thunder, the first Sioux 
baptized by Bishop Whipple to whom he gave the 
land for the Birch Coulee Mission. He was one of the 
loyal Indians who saved nearly 200 white women and 
children in the outbreak of 1862. This faithful Chris- 
tian warrior was called home by the Great Spirit, Feb- 
cuarver5, 1901.” 


The two widows wept together over the death of 
their husbands and the fact that their skins were of dif- 
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ferent color made no difference in their grief. 

Evangeline Whipple returned to Faribault to at- 
tend to some of the many duties which followed her 
husband’s death. The Bishop’s will had been probated 
and she bought out the heirs’ share of the home for 
seventy-five hundred dollars. Charles came home for 
a few days to help her but he had just received a pro- 
motion to Lieutenant Colonel and was under orders to 
return to the Philippines with his family the next 
month. 

Affairs in connection with the settlement of the 
estate kept Evangeline at Faribault until December. 
On December 4th, the paper announced that she was 
leaving for Maitland the following week. She took 
Jane Whipple and her daughter with her. She also 
persuaded Miss Salisbury to take a much needed vaca- 
tion from the mission and go with them. 


While Evangeline was in Florida she received an- 
other letter from Enmegahbowh. It was full of sad- 
ness. “Dear Mrs. Whipple,” he wrote. “The Bishop 
Whipple Hospital and Old Church which stood by it, 
were burned to ashes. For thirty-two years, women have 
gathered there in one of its rooms to sew. I have bap- 
tized more than two hundred people there. Bishop 
Whipple said when it was built it must be made with 
a stone foundation. Every tree and stone in the north- 
ern forests speak of the Bishop and cry out for his pro- 
tection and loving voice. Enmegahbowh.” 

There were other letters from Enmegahbowh tell- 
ing how he had dreamed three times of the Bishop. 
He told how the Bishop came to him in a dream and 
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said, ‘‘We must take a long journey together to all the 
reservations.’ Then he woke his wife and said, “I shall 
soon be with my Bishop. My heart cries out for him. 
I must go in search of him.” 

Evangeline sobbed when she read those letters. She 
knew how Enmegahbowh felt. She had had their 
Bishop for only five years, but being wife to such a 
man had been a glorious experience. She knew that 
Enmegahbowh, rector emeritus at White Earth, was 
now confined to his home with stiff joints in faithful 
legs that had carried him thousands of miles with his 
Bishop through swamps and cold waters. She was al- 
most glad when she learned that Enmegahbowh had 
gone to sleep in his chair. She felt he had gone to join 
his Bishop. Within little more than a year, Bishop 
Whipple and his co-workers, Good Thunder and En- 
megahbowh, had taken their last journeys. 

Evangeline returned to Faribault. Plans were un- 
der way to build a tower on the church in memory of 
the Bishop. The gabled roofs of Shattuck, the spires 
of St. Mary’s, the steeple of Seabury, all pointed sky- 
ward in his memory. She found the loneliness of the 
big house more than she could bear. It was fortunate 
that about this time she received an emergency call to 
come to France because of a brother’s illness. She closed 
the house, leaving Major Milligan in charge with strict 
orders to keep the Bishop’s rooms and his library exact- 
ly as he had left it. 

And so the house stood empty for many years. 
Major Milligan lived in two rooms and refused all 
entrance to the Bishop’s quarters. 

Evangeline Whipple never returned. 
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EPILOGUE 


Evangeline Whipple Sale 
September 23, 1933 


The hundreds of interesting and choice articles re- 
maining of the Evangeline Whipple Collection, will be 
offered for immediate sale at her former home at 
Faribault at substantially reduced prices. 


Sale starts Saturday, September 23, 1933. No ad- 
mission charges. Books... Furniture... Paintings... 
China... Gowns... Brocades... Glass... Rugs... 
Fabrics... Jewelry ... Coins... Autographs. 


—Advertisement in Faribault Republican 


Although the author exhausted records on file about 
Bishop Whipple, there can be little doubt that many of 
his descendants are alive and could give more informa- 
tion about his colorful life. And there may be others 
who have access to source material, too. 

The publishers would appreciate hearing from 
anyone who has additional information. This material 
could then be included in later editions. 
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